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INTRODUCTION. 



The inadequacy of the words of ordinary language 
for the purposes of philosophy, is an ancient and frequent 
complaint; of which the justness will be felt by all who 
consider the state to which some of the most important 
arts would be reduced^ if the coarse tools of the common 
labourer were the only instruments to be employed in 
the most delicate operations of manual expertuess. The 
watchmaker, the optician^ and the surgeon^ are pro- 
vided with instruments^ which are fitted; by careful 
ingenuity, to second their skill; the philosopher alone is 
doomed to use the rudest tools for the most refined pur- 
poses. He must reason in words of which the looseness 
and vagueness are suitable^ and even agreeable^ in the 
usual intercourse of life, but which are almost as 
remote from the extreme exactness and precision re- 
quired, not only in the conveyance^ but in the search of 
truth; as the hammer and the axe would be unfit for the 
finest exertions of skilful handiwork; for it is not to be 
forgotten; that he must himself think in these gross 
words as unavoidably as he uses them in speaking to 
others. He is in this respect in a worse condition than 
an astronomer who looked at the heavens only with the 
naked eye, whose limited and partial observation, how- 
ever it might lead to error, might not directly, and 
would not necessarily deceive. He might be more 
justly compared to an arithmetician compelled to em- 
ploy numerals not only cumbrous, but used so irregu- 
A 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

larly to denote different quantities, that they oot only 
often deceived others, but himself. 

The Natural Philosopher and MathemaUcian have in 
lome degree the privilege of framing their own terms 
of art ; though that liberty is daily narrowed by the 
happy diffusion of these great branches of knowledge, 
which daily mixes their language with the general voca- 
bulary of educated men. The cultivator of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy can seldom do more than mend the 
faults of his words by definition; a necessary l)ut very 
inadequate expedient, in a great measure defeated in 
practice by the unavoidably more frequent recurrence 
of the terms in their vague than in their definite accep- 
tation; in consequence of which the mind, to which the 
definition is faintly and but occasionally present, natu- 
rally suffers, in the ordinary state of attention, the sci- 
entific meaning to disappear from remembrance, and 
insensibly ascribes to the word a great part, if not the 
whole, of that popular sense which is so very much more 
familiar even to the most veteran speculator. The ob- 
stacles which stood in the way of Lucretius and Cicero, 
when they began to translate the subtile philosophy of 
Greece into their narrow and barren tongue, are always 
felt by the philosopher when he struggles to express, 
with the necessary discrimination, his abstruse reason- 
ings in words which, though those of hb own language, 
he must take from the mouths of those to whom his dis- 
tinctions would be without meaning. 

The Moral Philosopher is in this respect subject to 
peculiar difficulties. His statements and reasonings of- 
ten call for nicer discriminations of language than those 
which are necessary in describing or discussing the 
purely intellectual part of human nature; but his free- 
dom in the choice of words is more circumscribed. As 
he treats of matters on which all men are disposed to 
form a judgment, he can as rarely hazard glaring inno- 
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▼ation in dieUon^ at least ia an adult and mature language 
like ours^ as the orator or the poet. If he deviates from 
common use, he must atone for his deviation by hiding 
iif and can only give a new sense to an old word by so 
Ailful a position of it as to render the new meaning so 
quickly understood that its novelty is scarcely perceived. 
Add to this^ that in those most difficult inquiries for 
which the utmost coolness is not more than sufficient, he 
is often forced to use terms commonly connected with 
warm feeling, with high praise, with severe reproach; 
which excite the passions of his readers when he most 
needs their calm attention and the undisturbed exercise of 
their- impartial judgment. There is scarcely a neutral 
term left in Ethics; so quickly are such expressions en- 
listed on the side of praise or blame, by the address of 
contending passions. A true philosopher must not even 
desire that men should less love virtue or hate vice, in 
order to fit them for a more unprejudiced judgment on 
hb speculations. 

There are perhaps not many occasions where the 
penury and laxity of language are more felt than in en- 
tering on the history of sciences where the first measure 
must be to mark out the boundary of the whole subject 
with some distinctness. But no^xactness in these im- 
portant operations can be approached without a new 
division of human knowledge, adapted to the present 
stage of itB progress^ and a reformation of all those 
barbarous, pedantic, unmeaning, and (what is worse) 
wrong-meaning names which continue to be applied to 
the greater part of its branches. Instances are needless 
where nearly all the appellations are faulty. The 
term Metaphysics aflTords a specimen of all the 
faults which the name of a science can combine. To 
those who know only their own language, it must, at 
their entrance on the study, convey no meaning. It 
poinU their attention to nothing. If they examine the 
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language in which its parts are significant, they will be 
misled into the pernicious error of believing that it seeks 
something more than the interpretation of nature. It 
is only by examining the history of ancient philosophy 
that the probable origin of this name will be found, in 
the application of it, as the running title of several essays 
of Aristotle, which were placed in a collection of the 
manuscripts of that great philosopher, after his treatise 
on Physics. It has the greater fault of an unsteady and 
fluctuating signification; denoting one class of objects in 
the seventeenth century, and another in the eighteenth 
—even in the ninteenth not quite of the same import in 
the mouth of a German, as in that of a French or English 
philosopher; to say nothing of the farther objection that 
it continues to be a badge of undue pretension among 
some of the followers of the science, while it has become 
a name of reproach and derision among those who alto- 
gether decry it. 

The modern name of the very modern science called 
Political Economy J though deliberately bestowed on it 
by its most eminent teachers, is perhaps a still more nota- 
ble sample of the like faults. It might lead the ignorant 
to confine it to retrenchment in national expenditure; 
and a consideration of its etymology alone would lead intV 
the more mischievous error of believing it to teach, that 
national wealth is best promoted by the contrivance and 
interference of lawgivers, in opposition to its surest doc- 
trine, which it most justly boasts of having discovered 
and enforced. 

It is easy to conceive an exhaustive analysis of Human 
Knowledge, and a consequent division of it into parts 
corresponding to all the classes of objects to which it 
relates: — a representation of that vast edifice, contain- 
ing a picture of what is finished, a sketch of what is 
building, and even a conjectural outline of what, though 
required by completeness and convenience^ as well as 
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symmetry, is yet altogether untouched. A system of 
names might alno be imagined derived from a few root% 
indicating the objects of each part; and showing the 
relation of the parts to each other. An order and a 
language somewhat resembling those by which the ob- 
jects of the sciences of Botany and Chemistry have^ in 
the eighteenth century, been arranged and denoted^ are 
doubtless capable of application to the sciences generally^ 
when considered as parts of the system of knowledge. 
The attempts^ however, which have hitherto been made 
to accomplish the analytical division of knowledge which 
must necessarily precede a new nomenclature of the 
sciences, have required so prodigious a superiority of 
genius in the single instance of approach to success by 
Bacon, as to discourage rivalship nearly as much as the 
frequent examples of failure in subsequent times. The 
nomenlature itself is attended with great difficulties^ not 
indeed in its conception, but in its adoption and useful- 
ness. In the Continental languages to the south of the 
Rhine, the practice of deriving the names of science 
from Greek must be continued; which would render the 
new names for a while unintelligible to the majbrity of 
men. Even in Germany, where a flexible and fertile 
language affords unbounded liberty of derivation and 
composition from native roots or elements, and where 
the newly derived and compounded words would thus be 
as clear to the mind, and almost as little startling to the 
ear of every man^ as the oldest terms in the language^ 
yet the whole nomenclature would be unintelligible to 
other nations. The intercommunity of the technical 
terms of science in Europe has been so far broken down 
by the Germans, and the influence of their literature and 
philosophy is so rapidly increasing in the greater part 
of the Continent, that though a revolution in scientific 
nomenclature be probably yet far distant, the foundation 
of it may be considered as already prepared. 
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Bat ahhoi^ m grtat an nmitrtaSaa^ mmit be te> 
fcrrcd far a Mcond Bacoo aad a fatnre geaoaliaa, it m 
■cccMarr ftv the historiaa ot any braach of kaowlcdge 
to introduce bis work by sone accoant of Uic Kwti aad 
contents of the acienccs of wluch be is about la trace the 
■prognati and tboagh it will be foond iaipaasible to trace 
throughout the treatise a distinct liae of denarcatiiM, 
yet a general and inperiect sketch of the boundaries of 
the whole, and of the parts of our present subject, nay 
be a conndenble help to the reader, as it has beca a 
useful guide to the writer. 

There b no distribution of the parts of knowledge 
more ancient than that of the Phytieai and Moral Sci- 
ences, which seems liable to oo other objection, than that 
it does not exhaust the subject. Even* this divinon, 
however, cannot be safely employed, without wamii^ 
the reader, that no science is entirely insulated, and that 
the ptinciples of one are often only the cowdusions and 
results of another. Every branch erf' knowledge has its 
root in the theory of the understanding, from which 
even the mathematician must learn what can be known 
of his magnitude and his numbers; and Moral Science is 
founded on that other hitherto unnamed part of philoso- 
phy of human nature (to he constantly and vigilantly dis- 
tinguished from Jnteileetual Philosophy), which contem- 
plates the laws of sensibility, of emotion, of desire and 
avcrnon, of pleasure and pain, of happiness and misery; 
and on which arise the august and sacred landmarks that 
stand conspicuous along the frontier between right and 
wrong. 

But however multiplied the connexions of the Moral 
and Physical Sciences are, it is not difficult to draw a 
general distinction between them. The purpose of the 
Physical Sciences throughout all their provinces, is to 
answer the question fVfiat itP They consist only of 
facts arranged according to their likeness, and expressed 
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by general names given to every class of similar facts. 
The purpose of the Moral Sciences is to answer the 
question What ought to be ? They aim at ascertaining 
the rules which ought to govern voluntary action, and 
to which those habitual dispositions of mind which are 
the source of voluntary actions ought to be adapted. 

It is obvious that will^ CLCtion^ habity dispositioriy 
are terms denoting facts in human nature^ and that an 
explanation of them must be sought in Mental Philoso- 
phy; which, if knowledge be divided into Physical and 
Moral, must be placed among physical sciences; though 
it essentially differs from them all in having for its chief 
object those laws of thought which alone render any 
other sort of knowledge possible. But it is equally cer- 
tain that the word ought introduces the mind into a 
new region, to which nothing physical corresponds. 
However philosophers may deal with this most import- 
ant of words, it is instantly understood by all who do not 
attempt to define it No civilized speech, perhaps no 
human language, is without correspondent terms. It 
would be as reasonable to deny that space and green- 
ness are significant words, as to affirm that ought j right y 
dutjfy virtue, are sounds without meaning. It would 
be fatal to an Ethical Theory that it did not explain 
them, and that it did not comprehend all the conceptions 
and emotions which they call up. There never yet was 
a tiieory which did not attempt such an explanation. 



SECTION I. 



PreHminary Observations. 

There is no man who^ in a case where he was a calm 
by-stander^ would not look with more satisfaction on acts 
of kindness than on acts of cruelty. No man^ after the 
first excitement of his mind has subsided, ever whisper- 
ed to himself with self-approbation and secret joy that he 
had been guilty of cruelty or baseness. Every criminal 
is strongly impelled to hide these qualities of his actiorils 
from himself^ as he vrould do from others^ by clothing 
hb conduct in some disguise of duty or of necessity. 
There is no tribe so rude as to be without a faint per- 
ception of a difference between right and wrong. There 
is no subject on which men of all ages and nations coin- 
cide in so many points as in the general rules of conduct, 
and in the qualities of the human character which de- 
serve esteem. Even the grossest demtions from the 
general consent will appear, on close examination, to be 
not so much corruptions of moral feeling, as either ig- 
norance of facts ; or errors with respect to the conse- 
quences of action ; or cases in which the dissentient party 
is inconsistent with other parts of his own principles, 
which destroys the value of his dissent ; or where each 
dissident is condemned by all the other dissidents, which 
immeasurably augments the majority against him. In 
the first three cases he may be convinced by argument^ 
that his moral judgment should be changed on principles 
which he recognises as just : and he can seldom^ if ever^ 
B 
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be condemned at the same time by the body of mankiod 
who agree in their moral systems^ and by those who on 
some other points dissent from that general code^ with- 
out being also convicted of error by inconsistency with 
himself. The tribes who expose new-bom infants, con- 
demn those who abandon their decrepit parents to de- 
struction. Those who betray and murder strangers^ are 
condemned by the rules of faith and humanity which 
they acknowledge in their intercourse with their coun- 
trymen. Mr Hume^ in a dialogue in which he ingeni- 
ously magnifies the moral heresies of two nations so po- 
lished as the Athenians and the French^ has very ntii- 
fiictorily resolved his own difficulties. ^^ In how many 
circumstances would an Athenian and a Frenchman cS 
merit certainly resemble each other ? — Humanity, fidel- 
ity^ truth, justice^ courage^ temperance, constancy, dig- 
nity of mind. The principles upon which men reason 
in morals are always the same, though their concluaons 
are often very different."* He might have added, that 
almost every deviation which he imputes to each natioa 
is at variance with some of the virtues justly esteemed 
by both; and that the reciprocal condemnation of each 
other's errors which appears in his statement entitles as 
on these points to strike out the suffrages of both, when 
collecting the general judgment of mankind. If we 
bear in mind that the question relates to the coincidence 
of all men in con^dering the same qualities as virtues, 
and not to the preference of one class of virtues by some 
and of a different class by others, the exceptions from 
the agreement of mankind, in their system of practical 
morality, will be reduced to absolute insignificance ; and 
we shall learn to view them as no more affecting the 
harmony of our moral faculties, than the resemblance of 
the limbs and features b affected by monstrous conforma- 

* PkOmpkUd Workt, Vol IV. p. 420, 432. Ediiib. 1826. 
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tions^ or by the unfortuntte eflbeli of accident and dis- 
ease in a very few individuals.* 

It is very remarkable^ liowevwi that though all men 
agree that there are acts which ought to be done, and 
acts which ought not to be done; though the far greater 
part of mankind agree in their list of virtues and duties, 
of vices and crimes; and though the whole race, as it ad- 
vances in other improvements, b as e^dently tending 
towards the moral system of the most civilized nations^ 
as children in their growth tend to the opinions as much 
as to the experience and strength of adults; yet there 
are no questions in the circle of inquiry to which an- 
swers more various have been given than — How men 
have thus come to agree in the rule of life ; Whence 
arises their general reverence for it; and What b meant 
by affirming that it ought to be inviolably observed ? It 
b singular, that where we are most nearly agreed re- 
specting rules, we should perhaps most differ as to the 
causes of our agreement^ and as to the reasons which 
justify us for adhering to it. The discussion of these 
subjects composes what b usually called the Theory of 
Morahy in a sense not in all respects coincident with 
what is usually considered as theory in other sciences. 
When we investigate the causes of our moral agreement^ 

* '' On cofiTieat le plos •ooreiit de oet iiMtiiiett delft contcienee. La plot 
grmnde etk plus nine paitie da genie bumainleurTtiidUinoigiuigc. Let 
Orientauz, et let Greet, et let Roroaint conTiennent en celA{ et il fimdioit fttie 
antn tbrati que let tuiraget Am^ricmint pour approuTer lean couturoei^ 
pletDetd^lnec^laut«qllipatlem^meceUedetb6tet. Cependani ce» m^^mm 
mmmaag u HntaU bUn ee que e^esi que lajtutiee en eTauiret oeeanonti et quoiqoe 
il n*y ait point de mauTaite pratique peut-^tre qui ne toit autorit^e qoelque 
part, il jT en a pea poortant qui ne toient eondamn^et le plut tourent, et 
par la plat grande partie det bonmiea.'* ( Lkib viTSt CBuwtt PkUotopkiquet, 
p. i9. Amit. et Leipz. 1765, 4to.) 

There are tome admirable obterradont on thb mbjeet in Hartk/, espe- 
ciaDjrinthedeTelopmeiitof the49thPropoeition. ** TherukofUfidrmm 
fimn the proetiu and opMtnM of mankind eonteU ^^ 
cBy, HUailaMtii deUrmma entMyfar mriue^ and exekida all kindionddi- 
greet of aier." (OfteervafmtanifiM,!. 307). 
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•r dMT fariow aviicn attcapced t» be ■Hiei* 
tlMse rnqmiOf properl j fbnB tke Bktoiy off EdUcs. 

The adieatiire fcadcr May already pcfcqfTCy A^ 
■mmMow iaqoirica rdate Id at least !:«• pufeulj At- 
tiact fobieeli: 1. Tlie ■atme of tke 
fight aad wroag in hiiaiia eoadiiety and, 2. The 
of thoae feefii^ with wfucfa right and WTO^ aie 
plated by haauui beiogs. The latter coBsthnlca what 
has been eaOed the TAofry of Moral SeHinmmt9; tht 
tormer eaomtB in aa invest^iUioii inta die Critaiom of 
MoraUiyyA uAtm. Other aMatiflipoHaBtqiicstiooB arise 
in thb fmmiice* But die two probleois which have 
been just stated^ and the eaBential distioctioii between 
tfaem^ mttit be clearly apprehended by all who are de- 
nrouf of understanding die controversies which have 
prevailed on ethical subjects. The discriminadon has 
seldom been made by moral philosophers; the difference 
between the two problems has never been oniformly ob- 
served by any of them: and it will appear, in the sequel^ 
that diey have been not rarely altogedier confounded by 
very eminent men, to the destruction of all just concep- 
tion and of all correct reasoning in this most important^ 
and perhaps most diftcult of sciences. 

It may therefore be allowable to deviate so &r from 
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historical order, as to illustrate the nature and to prove 
the importance of the distiBction, by an example of the 
effects of neglecting it^ taken from the recent works of 
jiistly celebrated writers; in which they discuss questions 
much agitated in the present age^ and tiierefore probably 
new lamiliar to most readers of this dissertation. 

Dr Paley represents the principle of a moral sense as 
being opposed to that of utility.^ Now, it is evident 
that this representation is founded on a confusion of the 
two questions which have been stated above. That we 
jtre endued with a moral sense, or, in other words, a 
faculty which immediately approves what is right and 
eondemns what is wrong, is only a statement of the feel- 
ings with which we contemplate actions. But to affirm 
that right actions are those which conduce to the wdl- 
being of mankind, is a proposition concerning the out- 
ward effects by which right actions themselves may be 
recognised. As these affirmations relate to different 
subjects, they cannot be opposed to each other, any 
more than the solidity of earth is inconiustent with the 
fluidity of water; and a very little reflection will show it 
to be easily conceivable that they may be both true. 
Man may be so constituted as instantaneously to approve 
certain actions without any reference to their consequen- 
ces ; and yet reason may nevertheless discover, that a 
tendency to produce general happiness is the essential 
characteristic of such actions. Mr Bentham also con- 
trasts the principle of utility with that of sympathy, of 
which he considers the moral sense of being one of the 
forms, t It is needless to repeat, that propositions 
which affirm or deny any thing as different subjects, can- 
not contradict each other. As these celebrated persons 
have thus inferred or implied the non-existence of a 



* Prmdpki of Hmd mdPMiedPkihmpky. Compare book L chip, 
r. with book ii. chap. ▼!. 
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BonI wto&tf from tbdr opiani Ifciil the mmnSitf 
tioDS depends upom their oKAdaesiy » oAer philQ»- 
pben of equal name have eoedoded, that the utilitj af 
actions eannot be the cr it e rioa of theimorafitjy hecaoae 
perception of that utility appears Id thea to inrai a fidat 
and inconsiderable part of our noral sentiments, if ht- 
deed it be at all discoverable in then.^ These errors 
are the more remarkable, because the like eonfiision off 
perceptions with their objects, ci emotions with their 
causes^ or even the omisrion Id mark the distinctionSf * 
would^ in every other subject^ be fdt to be a most seri- 
ous fault in philosophizing. If, for instance, an element 
were discovered to be common to all bodies which our 
taste percdves to be sweet, and to be found in no other 
bodies, it is apparent that this discovery^ perhaps im- 
portant in other respects, would neither affect our per- 
ception of sweetness^ nor the pleasure which attends it. 
Both would continue to be what they have been ance 
the existence of mankind. Every proposition concern- 
ing that element would relate to sweet bodies, and be- 
long to the science of Chemistry; while every propori- 
tion respecting the perception or pleasure of sweetness 
would relate either to the body or mind of man, and ac- 
cordingly belong either to the science of Physiology, or 
to that of Mental Philosophy. During the many ages 
which passed before the analyos of the sun's beams had 
proved them to be compounded of different colours, 
white objects were seen^ and their whiteness was some- 
tiroes felt to be beautiful, in the very same manner as since 
that discovery. The qualities of light are the object 
of Optics; the nature of beauty can be ascertained only 
by each man's observation of his ow^ mind; the changes 

* Bmitb^s Thtory of Moral Siniimenii, Part ir. Eren Hume, in the 
third book of hit TVeatue of Human NahMrtf the most preciaet pexhapt* of ' 
hiH pliilofophical writing!, ufes the following as the title of one of the aec- 
tlonai «< IIOBAt DitTi>cTio>t darwedfrom a Moral Shue." 
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in the living frame which nioeeed the refraction of light 
in the eye^ and precede mental operation, will, if they 
are ever to be known by man, constitute a part of 
Physiology. But no proposition relating to one of these 
orders of phenomena can contradict or support a pro- 
position concerning another order. 

The analogy of this latter case will justify another 
preliminary observation. In the case of the pleasure 
derived from beauty, the question whether that pleasure 
be original or derived, is of secondary importance. It 
has been often observed that the same properties which 
are admired as beautiful in the horse, contribute also to 
his safety and speed ; and they who infer that the admi- 
ration of beauty was originally founded on the conve- 
nience of fleetness and firmness, if they at the same time 
bold that the usefulness is gradually effaced, and that 
the admiration of a certain shape at length rises instan- 
taneously without reference to any purpose, may, with 
perfect consistency, regard a sense of beauty as an inde* 
pendent and universal principle of human nature. The 
laws of such a feeling of beauty are discoverable only by 
self observation. Those of the qualities which call it 
forth are ascertained by examination of the outward things 
which are called beautiful. But it is of the utmost im- 
portance to bear in mind, that he who contemplates the 
beautiful proportions of a horse, as the signs and proofs 
of security or quickness, and has in view these conve- 
nient qualities, is properly said to prefer the horse for 
his usefulness, not for his beauty ; though he may chose 
him from the same outward appearance which pleases 
the admirer of the beautiful animal. He alone who de- 
rives immediate pleasure from the appearance itself 
without reflection on any advantages which it may promise, 
is truly said to feel the beauty. The disUnction, however, 
manifestly depends, not on the origin of the emotion, but 
OB its object and nature when completely formed. Many 
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SECTION n. 



Retroipeet of Ancient Ethics. 

Ikquibies concerning the nature of mind^ the first 
principles of knowledge, the origin and government of 
the world, appear to have been among the earliest objects 
which employed the understanding of civilized men. 
Fragments of such speculation are handed down from 
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the legendary age of Greek philoaophy . In the remain- 
ing monuments of that more ancient form of civilization 
which sprung up in Asia^ we see clearly that the Bra- 
minical philosophers^ in times perhaps before the dawn of 
western history, had run round that dark and little circle 
of systems which an unquenchable thirst of knowledge 
has since urged both the speculators of ancient Greece 
and those of Christendom to petrace. The wall of ada- 
mant which bounds human inquiry has scarcely ever 
been discovered by any adventurer^ until he was roused 
by the shock which drove him back. It is otherwise 
with the theory of morals. No controversy seems to 
have arisen regarding it in Greece^ till the rise and con- 
flict of the Stoical and Epicurean schools ; and the ethi- 
cal disputes of the modem world originated with the 
writings of Hobbes about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Perhaps the longer abstinence from debate 
on this subject may have sprung IFrom reverence for mo- 
rality.* Perhaps also^ where the world were unanimous 
in their practical opinions^ little need was felt of exact 
theory. The teachers of morals were content with par- 
tial or secondary principles^ with the combination of 
principles not always reconcilable, even with vague but 
specious phrases which in any degree explained or seem- 
ed to explain the rules of the art of life — which seemed 
at once too evident to need investigation^ and too venera- 
ble to be approached by controversy. 

Perhaps the subtile genius of Greece was in part 
withheld from indulging itself in ethical controversy by 
the influence of Socrates, who was much more a teacher 
of virtue than even a searcher after truth — 

Whom, well inipired, the oracle pronounced 
Wkettofmen. 

It was doubtless because he chose that better part that 
he was thus spoken of by the man whose commendation 
C 
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tbrorz^ toct i^rcad'aBrr ckok.""* The modftSL Ambb 
aTthcBOft sober c€aon&!Ciu aiAhgaiiifiifinateinBt- 
les ab«<nctkHB. vcr ia prans «f dbc caplo^vdaf the 
foondasmi of svftcaidc fcepckxsB : the bor pnaiBp- 
tnouA. iupplkabie. isd i&^oesiscc&i of aB the rauhs 
of bqman MKditatioQ. Bot th3och hb kjHMmre thitf 
diftorted by *Jie perverse k^ecuitT of shk vho heard 
him. the aiilboritT of his practical settse boj he traced 
in the norsl vritifigf of those most celebrated phfloabphcn 
who were directJy or iodirectlT b» Asiplcs. Plato^ the 
moit finious of his scholars, the oiost eloqueat of Gre* 
cian writervy and the earliest moral philosopher vhoK 
writings have coaie down to us, emptored his genini 
in the composition of dialogoes* in which his master per- 
formed the principal part. These bcaatifhl convcm- 
tions would ha%'e lost their charm of yerisiaulitiidey of 
dramdtic vivacity, of picturesque representation of char- 
a^^^r, if they had been subjected to the constraint of 
method, lliey necessarily presuppose much oral in* 
struction. They frequently quote, and doubtkas of* 
ierier allude to the opinions of predecessors and oott* 
titrnporaries whose works have perished, and of whose 
doctrines only some fragments are preserved. 

In these circumstances, it must be difficult for the most 

* Afo«. LAiKT. vi. ^liaa. iz. 35. 
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learned and philosophical of his commentators to give a 
just representation of his doctrines^ if he really framed 
or adopted a system. The moral part of his works is 
more accessible.^ The vein of thought which runs 
through them is always vbible. The object is to inspire 
the love of truths of wisdom^ of beauty, especially of 
goodness, the highest beauty, and of that supreme and 
eternal mind, which contains all truth and wisdom^ all 
beauty and goodness. By the love or delightful con- 
templation and pursuit of these transcendant aims for 
their own sake only, he represented the mind of man as 
raised from low and perishable objects, and prepared 
for those high destinies which areappointed for all those 
who are capable of them. 

The application to moral qualities of terms which de- 
note outward beauty, though by him perhaps carried to 
excess, is an illustrative metaphor, as well warranted by 
the poverty of language as any other employed to signi- 
fy the acts or attributes of mind.f The beautiful in his 
language denoted all that of which the mere contemplation 
is in itself delightful, without any admixture of organic 
pleasure, and without being regarded as the means of 
attaining any farther end. The feeling which belongs 
to it he called love} a word which, as comprehending 
complacency, benevolence, and affection, and reaching 

* \l%v%D%9 Iniiia Pkihmph. Phi. 1827 i a hitherto incomplete work of 
great penpicuity and elegance, in which we must excuse the partiality 
which belongs to a labour of lore. 

t The most probable etymology of »«x«( seenu to be from mc* to bum. 
WImU bums commooly shines. Se/ionf in German, which means beautiful, 
is deriTcd from scA^'nen, to shine. The word mrnxoc was used for right, so 
early as the Homeric Poems. IL xrii. 19. In the philosophical age it be- 
came a technical term, with little other remains of the metaphorical sense 
than what the genius and art of a fine writer might sometimes rekindle. 
ikmuium^ the term by which Cicero translates the »«x«r, being derired 
from outward honours* is a less happy metaphor. In our language, the 
terns being from foreign roots, contribute nothing to illuttnte the progress 
of thought 
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from the neighbourhood of the senses to the most sub- 
lime of human thoughts, is foreign from the colder and 
more exact language of our philosophy ; but which per* 
haps then happily served to lure both the lovers of poetry 
and the votaries of superstition to the school of truth and 
goodness in the groves of the academy. He enforced these 
lessons by an inexhaustable variety of just and beautiful il- 
lustrations, — sometimes striking from their fiimiliarityy 
sometimes subduing by their grandeur ; and his woi^s 
are the storehouse from which moralists have from age 
to age borrowed the means of rendering moral instruc- 
tion easier and more delightful. Virtue he represented 
as the harmony of the whole soul ; — ^as a peace between 
all its principles and desires, assigning to each as much 
space as they can occupy, without encroaching on each 
other ; — as a state of perfect health, in which every func- 
tion was performed with ease, pleasure, and vigour i — as a 
well-ordered commonwealth, where the obedient pas- 
sions executed with energy the laws and commands of 
reason. The vicious mind presented the odious charac- 
ter, sometimes of discord, of war ; sometimes of disease ;. 
always of passions warring with each other in eternal 
anarchy. Consistent with himself, and at peace with his 
fellows, the good man felt in the quiet of his conscience a 
foretaste of the approbation of God. << Oh what ardent 
love would virtue inspire if she could be seen.^^ ^^If 
the heart of a tyrant could be laid bare, we should see 
how it was cut and torn by its own evil passions and 
by an avenging conscience/^* 

Perhaps in every one of these illustrations, an eye 
trained in the history of Ethics may discover the germ 

* Let it not be forgotten, that for this terrible description, Socnites, to 
whom it is ascribed by Plato {De Rep, ix.) is called « Prautaniisnimuaiig^im' 
Hmt" by a writer of the most masculine understanding, the least subject to 
be transported by enthuoasm. (Tac. Arm. ri. 6. ) ** Qum vubitra /*' sayt 
Cicero, in alluding to the same passage. {De Qffieiis, iii. 31.) 
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of the whole or of a part of some subsequent theory. 
But to examine it thus would not be to look at it with the 
eye of Plato. His aim was as practical as that of Socrates. 
He employed every topic, without regard to its place in 
a system^ or even always to its force as argument^ which 
could attract the small portion of the community then 
accessible to cultivation ; who, it should not be forgotten^ 
had no moral instructor but the philosopher, unaided^ 
if not thwarted^ by the reigning superstition ; for reli- 
gion had not then, besides her own discoveries, brought 
down the most awful and the most beautiful forms of 
moral truth to the humblest station in human society.^ 

Ethics retained her sober spirit in the hands of his 
great scholar and rival Aristotle^ who, though he cer- 
tainly surpassed all men in acute distinction, in subtile 
argument^ in severe method^ in the power of analyzing 
what is most compounded, and of reducing to simple 
principles the most various and unlike appearances, yet 
appears to be suU more raised above his fellows by the 
prodigious faculty of laying aside these extraordinary 
endowments whenever his present purpose r^uired it ; 
as in liis History of Animals^ in his Treatises on Philoso-' 
phical Criticism^ and in his Practical Writings, political 
as well as moral. Contrasted as his genius was to that 
of Plato, not only by its logical and metaphysical attri* 
butesy but by the regard to experience and olwervation of 

* There can hftfdly be a finer example of Plato's practioal mofali Uian 
hit obtenratiooi on the treatment of tlaTet. Genuine humanity and real 
probity, layt he, are brought to the test, by the behariour of a man to slares^ 
whom he may wrong with impuni^. sut/jiUt y^ • ^^u jmu ^« wx^brrmi 
n^» TAV /i««f, /u<ri»v /i •? TtK to ^isjff n rovraic ▼•» m^B^mwrn iv iit «VTf 
^«/i«f «/i«>if . (Plato de Legibu*, lib. ri. edit Dipont. VIII. 303.) 

That Plato was considered as the fountain of ancient morals, would be 
tafficienUy erkieiit from Cioero alone. " Ex hoc igitur Platonis, quasi 
qoodam sancto augustoque fonte, nostra omnia manabit oratio." (7W. 
QmI. r. 13) Perhaps the sober Quintilian meant to mingle some cen- 
•ore with the highest praise : *• Plato, qui eloquendi facultate divina qua- 
dam et Homerka* muUum lupm pro«m orationem surgit." {Ind. Orai. x. 1.) 
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nature which, in him perhaps alone, accompanied them; 
— though they may be considered as the original repre- 
sentatives of the two antagonist tendencies of philosophy 
— that which would ennoble man, and that which seeb 
rather to explain nature ; yet opposite as they are io 
other respects^ the master and the scholar combine to 
guard the Rule of Life against the licentious eruptions of 
the Sophists. 

In Ethics alone their systems differed more in words 
than in things.^ That happiness consisted in virtuous 
pleasure, chiefly dependent on the state of mind, but 
not unaffected hy outward agents, was the doctrine of 
both. Both would with Socrates have called happi- 
ness ^^unrepented pleasure.^' Neither distinguished 
the two elements which they represented as constituting 
the supreme good from each other ; partly^ perhaps^ from 
a fear of appearing to separate them. Plato more habitu- 
ally considered happiness as the natural fruit of virtue ; 
Aristotle oftener viewed virtue as the means of attaining 
happiness. The celebrated doctrine of the peripatetics, 
which placed all virtues in a medium between opposite 
vices, was probably suggested by the Platonic represen- 
tation of its necessity to keep up harmony between the 
different parts of our nature. The perfection of a com- 
pound machine is attained where all its parts have the 
fullest scope for action. Where one is so far exerted as to 
repress others, there is a vice of excess. When any one 
has less activity than it might exert without disturbing 
others, there is a vice of defect. The point which all 
reach without collision against each other, is the medioc- 
rity in which the Peripatetics placed virtue. 

* ** Una et consentiens duobus vocabulii philosophue fomut inititata t^ 
Academicoium et Peripateticonini; qiu rebus «>ngruente8^ nominibof diflb- 
rebant/' (Cic, Jiead. Qumti. i. 4,} BouxtrAt {A^ifv^nhjit) itrrof mm ^t 
KATflt ^xo0'o^i«» Xey9f ' rtf /ut » ir^ctftTMO, 4'or /• 6m»{«ti«ov. um tov w^tLu^tumt, 
ro? n-f »6i»«» %m,t wKitimof rev /i Bm^nrmUf rn ^% fcrjaa? wtu x«^istv. 
(Dio«. Labet. 7. 28.) 
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It was not till near a century after the death of Plato 
that ethics became the scene of philosophical contest 
between the adverse schools of Epicurus and Zeno ; 
whose errors afford an instructive example^ that in the 
formation of theory^ partial truth is equivalent to abso- 
lute felsehood. As the astronomer who left either tibe 
centripetal or the centrifugal force of the planets out of his 
view, would err as completely as he who excluded both^ 
so the Epicureans and Stoics, who each confined them* 
selves to real but not exclusive principles in morals, de- 
parted as widely from the truth as if they had adopted 
no part of it. Every partial theory is indeed directly 
false, inasmuch as it ascribes to one or few causes what 
is produced by more. As the extreme opinions of one 
if not both of these schoob have been often revived with 
variations and refinements in modem times, and are still 
not without influence on ethical systems, it may be al- 
lowable to make some observations on this earliest of mo- 
ral controversies. 

<^ All other virtues,'' said Epicurus, <^ grow from 
prudence, which teaches that we cannot live pleasurably 
without living justly and virtuously, nor live justly and 
virtuously without living pleasurably. ''* The illus- 
tration of thb sentence formed the whole moral discipline 
of Epicurus. To him we owe the general concurrence 
of reflecting men in succeeding times, in the important 
truth, that men cannot be happy without a virtuous frame 
of mind and course of life ; a truth of inestimable value, 
not peculiar to the Epicureans, but placed by Uieir ex- 
aggerations in a stronger light ; — a truth, it must be added, 
of less importance as a motive to right conduct than to 
the completeness of Moral Theory, which, however, it 
is very fiir from solely constituting. With that truth the 

* Enr. Epist. md Mtruce. apiul Dioo. Licmr. Cb. x. cclit. Leibom. I. 658, 
659. 
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Epicureans blended another positioB, which indeed is 
contained in the first word of the above sUtement; 
namely, that because virtue promotes happiness, every 
act of virtue must be done in order to promote the hap- 
piness of the agent. They and their modem frilowers 
tacitly assume^ that the latter position is the conseqnenoe 
of the former ; as if it were an ii^erence from the neces- 
sity of food to life^ that the fear of death should be sub- 
stituted for the appetite of hui^er as a motive for eating; 
<^ Friendship'^ says Epicurus, '^ is to be pursued by 
the wise man only lor its usefulness, but he will b^in as 
he sows the field in order to reap.''^ It is obvious that 
if these words be confined to outward benefits^ they may 
be sometimes true^ but never can be pertinent; for out- 
ward acts sometimes show kindness^ but never compose 
it. If they be applied to kind feeling they would in- 
deed be pertinent, but they would be evidently and to- 
tally false i for it is most certain that no man acquires 
an affection merely from his belief that it would be agree* 
able or advantageous to feel it. Kindness cannot indeed 
be pursued on account of the pleasure which bebngs to 
it ; for man can no more know the pleasure till he has 
felt the affection^ than he can form an idea of colour 
without the sense of sight. The moral character of 
Epicurus was excellent ; no man more enjoyed the plea* 
sure or better performed the duties of friendship. The 
letter of his system was no more indulgent to vice than 
that of any other moralist. f Although, thereforcj he 
has the merit of having more strongly inculcated the con* 

* T«v ^hMLf /#« T»c xV^f' (I>ioc»- Laxbt. ibid.) ** Hie est Iocfis»'' Gm- 
sendi confeMet, ** ob quem Epicurus non parum yexatur» quando nemo 
non reprehendit, panri axnicitiam non sui» sed utilitatis g^tia." 

t It is due to him to observe, that he treated humanity towards slaves a» 
one of the characteristics of a wise man. Ovti no^Aruv oixfrcts, txiw^'tiT /utt 
Toi, ft«i rv^yi»^«» tivi tfut rmt o^wi^tmi. (Dioa. Laxet. ibid. 653.) It is 
not unworthy of remark, that neither Plato nor Epicurus thought it neees- 
sary to abstun from these topics in a city full of slayes, many of whom were 
men not destitute of knowledge. 
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nexion of yirtae with happiness^ perhaps by the fiiulty 
excess of treating it as an exclusive principle ; yet his 
doctrine was justly charged with indisposing the mind 
to those exalted and generous sentiments, without which 
no pure, elevatedi bold^ generous, or tender virtues 
can exist.* 

As Epicurus represented the tendency of virtue, 
which is a most important truth in ethical theory^ as the 
sole inducement to virtuous practice; so Zeno, in his 
disposition towards the opposite extreme, was inclined 
to consider the moral sentiments which are the motives 
of right conduct, as being the sole principles of moral 
science. The confusion was equally great in a philoso- 
phical view; but that of Epicurus was more fatal to in- 
terests of higher importance than those of philosophy. 
Had the Stoics been content with affirming that virtue 
is the source of all that part of our happiness which de- 
pends on ourselves^ they would have taken a position 
from which it would have been impossible to drive them; 
they would have laid down a principle of as great com- 
prehension in practice as their wider pretensions; a am- 
ple and incontrovertible truth, beyond which everything 
is an object of mere curiosity to man. Our information, 
however^ about the opinions of the more celebrated 
Stoics is very scanty. None of their own writings are 
preserved. We know litde of them but from Cicero, 
the translator of Grecian phibsophy, and from the Oreek 
compilers of a later age; authorities which would be im- 
perfect in the history of facts^ but which are of &r less 
value in the history of opinions, where a right concep- 
tion often depends upon the minutest distinctions be- 
tween words. We know that Zeno was more simple, 
and that Chrysippus, who was accounted the prop of the 
Stoic Porch^ abounded more in subtile distinction and 



* ** KU generofum, nil mignificum tapit" Cicbbo. 

D 
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systematic spirit.^ His power was attested as much by 
the antagonists whom he called forth^ as by the scholare 
whom he formed. ^< Had there been no Chrysippus^ there 
would have been no Carneades^^' was the saying of the 
latter philosopher himself; as it might have been said 
in the eighteenth century, ^^Had there been no Hume^ 
there would have been no Kant and no Reid." Clean- 
thes, when one of his followers would pay court to him 
by laying vices to the charge of his most formidable op- 
ponent, Arcesilaus the academic, answered with a justice 
and candour unhappily too rare, ^^ Silence, — do not 
malign him; — though he attacks virtue by his arguments, 
he confirms its authority by his life.'' Arcesilaus, whe- 
ther modestly or churlishly, replied, ^^ I do not choose 
to be flattered." Cleanthes, with a superiority of re- 
partee, as well as charity, replied, ^^ Is it flattery to say 
that you speak one thing and do another ?" It would 
be vain to expect that the fragments of the professors 
who lectured in the stoic school for five hundred years, 
should be capable of being moulded into one consistent 
system; and we see that in Epictetus at least, the exag- 
geration of the sect was lowered to the level of reason, by 
confining the sufficiency of lartue to those cases only 
where happiness is attainable by our voluntary acts. It 
ought to be added, in extenuation of a noble error, that 
the power of habit and character to struggle against out- 
ward evils has been proved by experience to be in some 
instances so prodigious, that no man can presume to fix 
the utmost limit of its possible increase. 

The attempt, however, of the Stoics to stretch the 
bounds of their system beyond the limits of nature, pro- 
duced the inevitable inconvenience of dooming them to 

* << Chiyuppus, qui fulcire putatur pordcum Stoiconmu" Cicbb*. 
Elsewhere, <*AcutissimuB» sed in scribendo enlis et jejunal, icripiit rfaetori- 
cam seu potius obmutescendi artemi" nearly at we should speak of a school- 
man. 
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fluctuate between a wild fanaticism on the one hand, and, 
on the other^ concessions which left their differences 
from other philosophers purely verbal. Many of their 
doctrines appear to be modifications of their original 
opinions^ introduced as opposition became more formida- 
ble. In this manner they were driven to the necessity 
of admitting that the objects of our desires and appetites 
are worthy of preference, though they are denied to be 
constituents of happiness. It was thus that they were 
obliged to invent a double morality; one for mankind at 
large, from whom was expected no more than the »«6M»y^ 
— which seems principally to have denoted acts of duty 
done from inferior or mixed motives ; and the other^ 
which they appear to have hoped from their ideal wise 
man, is »ATe{6«/B«, or perfect observance of rectitude^— 
which consisted only in moral acts done for mere rever- 
ence for morality, unaided by any feelings; all which 
(without the exception of pity) they classed among the 
enemies of reason and the disturbers of the human soul. 
Thus did they shrink from their proudest paradoxes into 
verbal evasions. It is remarkable that men so acute did 
not perceive and acknowledge^ that if pain were not an 
evil^ cruelty would not be a vice; and that if patience 
were of power to render torture indifferent^ virtue must 
expire in the moment of victory. There can be no 
more triumph when there is no enemy left to conquer.^ 

The influence of men's opinions on the conduct of their 
lives is checked and modified by so many causes — it so 
much depends on the strength of conviction^ on its ha- 
bitual combination with feelings, on the concurrence or 
resistance of interest, passion, example^ and sympathy 

hat a wise man b not the most forward in attempting 
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Pfttience, torereign o*er trmnmuted tH** But at loon at the ill was 
rcaUy " trmnamuted'* into good, it is erident thai there was no longer an/ 
•cope leA for the ezerciae of patience. 
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to determine the power of its single operadon over hu- 
man actions. In the case of an individual it becomes 
altogether uncertain. But when the experiment is made 
on a large scale, when it is long continued and varied in 
its circumstances, and especially when great bodies of 
men are for ages the subject of it, we cannot reasonably 
reject the consideration of the inferences to which it uf- 
pears to lead. The Roman Patriciate^ trained in the 
conquest and government of the civilized worlds in spite 
of the tyrannical vices which sprung from that trainings 
were raised by the greatness of their objects to an ele- 
vation of genius and character unmatched by any other 
aristocracy; at the moment when^ after preserving their 
power by a long course of wise compromise with the 
people, they were betrayed by the army and the popu- 
lace into the hands of a single tyrant of their own order 
— the most accomplished of usurpers, and, if humanity 
and justice could for a moment be silenced, one of the most 
illustrious of men. There is no scene in history so 
memorable as that in which Ca&sar mastered a nobility 
of which Lucullus and Hortensius, SulpiciusandCatulus, 
Pompey and Cicero, Brutus and Cato, were members. 
This renowned body had from the time of Scipio sought 
the Greek philosophy as an amusement or an ornament 
Some few, ^< in thought more elevate,^' caught the love 
of truth, and were ambitious of discovering a solid 
foundation for the Rule of Life. The influence of the 
Grecian systems was tried by their effect on a body of 
men of the utmost originality, energy, and variety erf 
character, during the five centuries between Cameades 
and Constantinc, in their successive positions of rulers 
of the world, and of slaves under the best and under the 
worst of uncontrolled masters. If we had found this in- 
fluence perfectly uniform, we should have justly suspect- 
ed our own love of system of having in part bestowed 
that appearance on it. Had there been no trace of such 
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an influence discoverable in so great an experinent^ we 
must have acquiesced in the paradox^ that opinion does 
not at all affect conduct. The result is the more satis- 
factory, because it appears to illustrate general tendency . 
without excluding very remarkable exceptions. Though 
Cassius was an Epicurean, the true representative of that 
school was the accomplished, prudent^ friendly, good- 
natured timeserver Atticus, the pliant slave of every 
tyrant^ who could kiss the hand of Antony, imbrued as it 
was in the blood of Cicero. The pure school of Plato 
sent forth Marcus Brutus, the signal humanity of whose 
life was both necessary and sufficient to prove that his 
daring breach of venerable rules flowed only from that 
dire necessity which left no other means of upholding 
the most sacred principles. The Roman orator^ though 
in speculative questions he embraced that mitigated 
doubt which allowed most ease and freedom to his genius^ 
yet in those moral writings where his heart was most 
deeply interested, followed the severest sect of philoso- 
phy, and became almost a Stoic. If any conclusion may 
be hazarded from this trial of systems, the greatest which 
history has recorded, we must not refuse our decided 
though not undistinguishing preference to that noble 
school which preserved great souls untainted at the court 
of dissolute and ferocious tyrants; which exalted the slave 
of one of Nero's courtiers to be a moral teacher of after- 
times; which for the first, and hitherto for the only time, 
breathed philosophy and justice into those rules of law 
which govern the ordinary concerns of every man; and 
which, above all, has contributed, by the examples of 
Marcus Porcius Cato and of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
to raise the dignity of our species, to keep alive a more 
ardent love of virtue, and a more awful sense of duty, 
throughout all generations.^ 

* of all testimonict to the ctiAncter of the Stoics, {lerhapt the rooit de- 
cifire is the speech of the vile sjcophant Capito, in the mock impeachment 
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The result of this short review of the practical philo- 
sophy of Greece seems to be, that though it was rich in 
rules for the conduct of life^ and in exhibitions of the 
beauty of virtue^ and though it contains glimpses of just 
theory and fragments of perhaps every moral truths yet 
it did not leave behind any precise and coherent system; 
unless we except that of Epicurus, who purchased con- 
sistency, method^ and perspicuity too dearly by the sacri- 
fice of truths and by narrowing and lowering his views of 
human nature, so as to enfeeble^ if not extinguish^ all the 
vigorous motives to arduous virtue. It is remarkable, 
that while of the eight professors who taught in the 
porch, from Zeno to Posidonius, every one either soft- 
ened or exaggerated the doctrines of his predecessor; 
and while the beautiful and reverend philosophy of Plato 
had) in his own academy, degenerated into a scepticism 
which did not spare morality itself, the system of Epi- 
curus remained without change; and his disciples con- 
tinued for ages to show personal honours to his memory, 
in a manner which may seem unaccountable among those 
who were taught to measure propriety by a calculation 
of palpable and outward usefulness. This steady adhe- 
rence is in part doubtless attributable to the portion of 
truth which the doctrine contains; in some degree per- 
haps to the amiable and unboastful character of Epicu- 
, rus ; not a little, it may be, to the dishonour of deserting 
an unpopular cause; but probably most of all to that 
mental indolence which disposes the mind to rest in a 
simple system, comprehended at a glance, and easily fall- 
ing in, both with ordinary maxims of discretion, and with 

of Thniea Pxtui, before a senate of tUret: ** Ut quondam C. Ccnrem et 
M. Catonem, ita nunc te, Nero, et Thrateam, arida discordiarum ciritas lo- 
quitur...Ifta lecta Tuberones et FaTonioi, reteri quoque rei-publica ingrata 
nomina, genuit** (Tacit. Am. zvi. 23.) 
See Notes and IllustratiDns, note A. 
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the vulgar commonplaces of satire on human nature.^ 
When all instruction was conveyed by lectures, and 
when one master taught the whole circle of the sciences 
in one school, it was natural that the attachment of pu- 
pits to a professor shoidd be more devoted than when, 
as in our times^ he can teach only a small portion of a 
knowledge spreading towards infinity^ and even in his 
own little province finds a rival in every good writer 
who has treated the same subject. The snperior at- 
tachment of the Epicureans to their master is not with- 
out some parallel among the followers of similar princi- 
ples in our own age, who have also revived some part of 
that indifference to eloquence and poetry which may be 
imputed to the habit of contemplating all things in rela- 
tion to happiness, and to (what seems its uniform effect) 
the egregious miscalculation which leaves a multitude of 
mental pleasures out of the account. It may be said^ 
indeed, that the Epicurean doctrine has continued with 
little change to the present day; at least it is certain that 
no other ancient doctrine has proved so capable of being 
restored in the same form among the modems; and it 
may be added, that Hobbes and Gassendi^ as well as 
some of our own contemporaries^ are as confident in their 
opinions^ and as intolerant of scepticism, as the old Epi- 
cureans. The resemblance of modern to ancient opin- 
ions, concerning some of those questions upon which 
ethical controversy must always hinge, may be a suffi- 
cient excuse for a retrospect of the Greek morals; which 
it is hoped will simplify and shorten subsequent obser- 

* The progreti of cocniiionpUce latire on sexes or professions, sod (he 
might hare added) on nations, has been exquisitely touched by Gray in his 
Remarks on Lydgate; a fragment containing passages as finely thought and 
written at any in English prose. (Gbat's HMes , Ifatthias's edition, vol. L 
p. 55. ) General satire on mankind is stiU more absurd^ for no inrectiTe caa 
be so unreasonable as that which is founded on fidling short of an ideal 
standard. 
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vation on those more recent disputes which form the 
proper subject of this discourse. 

The genius of Greece fell with liberty. The Oreeian 
philosophy received its mortal wound in the contests 
between scepticism and dogmatism which occupied the 
schools in the age of Cicero. The Sceptics could only- 
perplex, and confute^ and destroy. Their occupation was' 
gone as soon as they succeeded. They had nothing to sub- 
stitute for what they overthrew; and they rendered their 
own art of no further use. They were no more than 
venomous animals^ who stung their victims to deaths but 
also breathed their last into the wound. A third age of 
Grecian literature indeed arose at Alexandria, under the 
Macedonian kings of Egypt; laudably distinguished by 
exposition; criticism and imitation^ sometimes abused for 
the purposes of literary forgery^ still more honoured by 
some learned and highly-cultivated poetS; as well as by 
diligent cultivators of history and science; among whom 
some began about the first preaching of Christianity to 
turn their minds once more to that high philosophy 
which seeks for the fundamental principles of human 
knowledge. Philo^ a learned and philosophical Hebrew^ 
one of the flourishing colony of his nation established in 
that city, endeavoured to reconcile the Platonic Philoso- 
phy widi the Mosaic Law and the Sacred Books of the 
Old Testament. About the end of the second century^ 
when the Christians^ Hebrews^ Pagans^ and various other 
sects of semi or Pseudo-Christian Gnostics appear to have 
studied in the same schools^ the almost inevitable ten- 
dency of doctrines^ however discordanti in such circum- 
stances to amalgamate, produced its full effect under Am- 
monius Saccas; a celebrated professor^ who; by selection 
from the Greek systems, the Hebrew books^ the oriental 
religions^ and by some of that concession to the rising 
spirit of Christianity^ of which the Gnostics had set the 
example, composed a very mixed system, commonly de- 
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rignated as the Eclectic Pliilosophy. The controversies 
between his contemporaries and followers, especially 
those of Clement and Origen^ the victorious champions of 
Christianity, with Plotinus and Porphyry, who endea- 
voured to preserve Paganism by clothing it in a disguise 
of philosophical Theism, are, from the effects towards 
wbich they contributed, the most memorable in the his- 
tory of human opinion.^ But their connexion with 
modem ethics is too faint to warrant any observation in 
this place, on the imperfect and partial memorials of them 
which liave reached us. The death of Boethius in the 
west, and the closing of the Athenian schools by Justi- 
nian, may be considered as the last events in the history 
of ancient philosophy.f 



SECTION lU. 



Retrospect of Scholastic Ethics. 

An interval of a thousand years elapsed between the 
close of ancient and the rise of modem philosophy; the 

• The chans^ attempted by Jalian, Porphyry, and their fiiendf,by which 
Theism would haye become the popular religion, may be estimated by the 
memorable paaaage of Tacitus on the Theism of the Jews. In the midst of 
all the obloquy and opprobrium with which he loads Uiak people, his tone 
suddenly rises when he comes to contemplate them as the only nation who 
paid religious honours to the supreme and eternal mind alone» and his style 
swelh at the sight of so sublime and wonderful a scene. ** Summum iUud 
alque xtemam^ neque mutabile neque interitumm." 

f The punishment of death was inflicted on Pagans by a law of Constan- 
tius. ** Votumus cunctos sacrificib absUnere. 8i aliquid hujusmodi perpe- 
trarcrint, gbulio ultore slemantur." (Cod. I. tit. xi. de Paganu, A.D. 343 
or 346. ) From the authorities cited by Gibbon, (note, chap. zL ) as well 
m from some research, it should seem that the edict for the suppression of 
the Athenian schools was not admitted into tlie Tast collection of laws en- 
acted or qrHematixed by Justhiian. 

E 
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most unexplored, yet not the least instructive portion of 
the history of European opinion. In that period the 
sources of the institutions, the manners^ the charac- 
teristic distinctions of modern nations^ have been traced 
by a series of philosophical inquirers from Montesquieu 
to Hallam; and there also^ it may be added, more than 
among the ancients, are the wellsprings of our specula- 
tive doctrines and controversies. Far from being inac- 
tive, the human mind, during that period of exaggerated 
darkness, produced discoveries in science, inventions in 
art, and contrivances in government, some of which, 
perhaps, were rather favoured than hindered by the 
disorders of society, and by the twilight in which 
men and things were seen. Had Boethius, the last of the 
ancients, foreseen, thatwithin two centuries of his death* 
in the province of Britain, then a prey to all the horrors 
of barbaric invasion, a chief of one of the fiercest tribes 
of barbarians should translate into the jargon of his free- 
booters the work on The Consolations of Phihsopht/y 
of which the composition had soothed the cruel imprison- 
ment of the philosophical Roman himself, he must, even 
amidst his sulFerings, have derived some gratification 
from such an assurance of the recovery of mankind from 
ferocity and ignorance. But had he been allowed to 
revisit the earth in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
with what wonder and delight might he have contem- 
plated the new and fairer order which was beginning to 
disclose its beauty, and to promise more than it revealed. 
He would have seen personal slavery nearly extinguish- 
ed, and women, first released from oriental imprison- 
ment by the Greeks, and raised to a higher dignity among 
the Romans,^ at length fast approaching to due equality; 

* The steps of this important progress, as &r ts relates to Athens and 
Rome, are well remarked by one of the finest of the Roman writers. «<Quem 
enim Romanorum pudet uxorem docere in conririum^ aut cujus materfii- 
milias non primum locum tenet aedium, atque in celebritate veraator? quod 
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two revolutions the most signal and beneficial since the 
dawn of civilization. He would have seen the disco- 
very of gunpowder^ which for ever guarded civiliied 
society against barbarians, while it transferred military 
strength from the few to the many; of paper and print- 
• ing, which rendered a second destruction of the reposi- 
^ ^ .tories of knowledge impossible^ as well as opened a way 
. by which it was to be finally accessible to all mankind; 
of the compass, by means of which navigation had as- 
certained the form of the planet, and laid open a new 
continent more extensive tlian his world. If he had 
turned to civil institutions, he might have learned that 
some nations had preserved an ancient, simple^ and 
seemingly rude mode of legal proceeding, which threw 
into the hands of the majority of men a far larger share 
of judicial power than was enjoyed by them in any an- 
cient democracy. He would have seen everywhere the 
remains of that principle of representation^ the glory of 
the Teutonic race, by which popular government^ 
anciently imprisoned in cities, became capable of being 
strengthened by its extension over vast countries, to which 
experience cannot even now assign any limits; and whichy 
in times still distant, was to exhibit, in the newly-disco- 
vered continent, a republican confederacy, likely to 
surpass the Macedonian and Roman empires in extent, 
greatness, and duration, but gloriously founded on the 
equal rights, not like them on the universal subjection, 
of mankind. In one respect, indeed, he might have 
lamented that the race of man had made a really retro- 
grade movement; that they had lost the liberty of 
philosophizing; that the open exercise of their highest 
fiiculties was interdicted. But he might also have per- 

oiuHo fit aliter in Grecian nam neque in conTiTium adhibetur, nim propin- 
qtaanm^ n«que ledct ntn in tnteriore parte xdhim, qux O^meonUit appel* 
btur, quo nemoaccedit, niii propinqua cognatione conjunetni." (CoavBi. 
f999%% in Prmfai) 
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ceived that this giant evil had received a mortal wound 
from Luther, who in his warfare against Rome had 
struck a blow against all human authority, and uncon- 
sciously disclosed to mankind that they were entitled, or 
rather bound, to form and utter their own o]Hnions, and 
most of all on the most deeply interesting subjects : for 
although this most fruitful of moral truths was not yet 
so released from its combination with the wars and pas- 
sions of the age as to assume a distinct and visible form, 
its action was already discoverable in the divisions among 
the Reformers, and in the fears and struggles of cvnl 
and ecclesiastical oppressors. The Council of Trent, 
and the Courts of Paris, Madrid, and Rome, had before 
that time foreboded the emancipation of reason. 

Though the middle age be chiefly memorable as that 
in which the foundations of a new order of society were 
laid, uniting the stability of the oriental system, without 
its inflexibility, to the activity of the Hellenic civiliza- 
tion, without its disorder and inconstancy, yet it is not 
unworthy of notice, on account of the subterran^n cur* 
rent which flows through it, from the speculations of an- 
cient to those of modem times. That dark stream must 
be uncovered before the liistory of the European un- 
derstanding can be thoroughly comprehended. It was 
lawful for the emancipators of reason in their first strug- 
gles to carry on mortal war against the schoolmen* 
The necessity has long ceased ; they are no longer dan- 
gerous ; and it is now felt by philosophers that it is time 
to explore and estimate that vast portion of the history 
of philosophy from which we have scornfully turned our 
eyes.^ A few sentences only can be allotted to the 



• TiifHBMAir, Qtuhiehteder Phibaophie, VIII. Band. 1811. Cousiv, 
Coura dt Plfuiloure de la Philoi, p. 29. Paria» 1828. My esteem for .Uiit 
admirable writer encourages me to say, that tlie beauty of bis diction has 
sometimes the same efTcct on liis thouglits that a sunny haze produces on 
outward objcctsj and to submit to bis serious consideration, whether the 
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subject in this place. In the first moiety of the middle 
age, the darkness of Christendom was faintly broken* 
by a few thinly-scattered lights. Even then, Moses 
Ben Mainion taught philosophy among the persecuted 
Hebrews, whose ancient schools had never perhaps been 
wholly interrupted; and a series of disUnguished Maho- 
metans, among whom two are known to us by the names 
of Avicenna and Averroes, translated the Peripatetic 
writings into their own language, expounded their 
doctrines in no servile spirit to their followers, and 
enabled the European Christians to make those versions 
of them from Arabic into Latin, which in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries gave birth to the scholastic philo- 
sophy. 

The schoolmen were properly tlieolo^ns, who employ- 
ed philosophy only to define and support that system 
of Christian belief which they and their contemporaries 
had embraced. The founder of that theological sjrstem 
was Aurelius Augustinus,* (called by us Augustin) bishop 
of Hippo, in the province of Africa; a man of great ge^ 
nius and ardent character, who adopted at different pe- 
riods of his life the most various, but at all times the most 
decisive and systematic, as well as daring and extremeopin- 
ions. This extraordinary man became, after some strug- 
gles, the chief Doctor, and for ages almost the sole oracle 
of the Latin church. It happened by a singular accident, 
that the schoolmen of the twelfth century, who adopted 
his theology, instead of borrowing their defensive weapons 

mllurefDcnts of ScheUio|^s fyitein hare not betrmyed him into a too frequent 
forgetfulneit Uiat principle^ equally adapted to all phenomena, fornUh in 
apeculation no pomible lest of their truth, and lead, in practice^ to total in- 
difTcrcncc and inactinty respecting human alTatrs. I quote with pleasure 
an excellent obtenratkm frsm this work. ** Le moyen kge n'est pas autre 
chose que la formation p^nible, Icntc ct tangiantr, dc toiu les cl^mcns dc la 
civilisation modcme« je dis la formation, ct non leur ddvcloppcmcnt.** 
(P. 27) 
* Notes and Illustrations, note H. 
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from PlatOt the favourite of their master, had recourse 
for the exposition and maintenance of their doctrines to 
the writings of Aristotle^ the least pious of philosophical 
theists. The Augustinean doctrines of original sin, pre- 
destination, and grace, little known to the earlier Chris- 
tian writers, who appear indeed to have adopted oppo- 
site and milder opinions, were espoused hy Augosdn 
himself in his old age ; when by a violent spring from his 
youthful Manicheism, which divided the sovreignty of the 
world between two adverse beings, he did not shrink^ in 
his pious solicitude for tracing the power of Ood in all 
events, from presenting the most mysterious parts of the 
moral government of the universe, in their daricest colours 
and their sternest shape, as articles of faith, the objects of 
the habitual meditation and practical assent of mankind. 
The principles of his rigorous system, though not with aD 
their legitimate consequences, were taught in schools ; 
respectfully promulgated rather than much inculcated 
by the western church (for in the east these opinion! 
seem to have been unknown) ; scarcely perhaps distinct- 
ly assented to by the majority of the clergy ; and seldom 
heard of by laymen till the systematic genius and fervid 
eloquence of Calvin rendered them a popular creed in 
the most devout and moral portion of the Christian worid. 
Anselm,^ the Piedmontese archbishop of Canterbury 
was the earliest reviver of the Augustinean opinions. 
Aquinasf was their most redoubted champion. To them, 
however, the latter joined others of a different spirit. 
Faith, according to him, was a virtue, not in the sense in 
which it denotes the things believed, but in that in which 
it signifies the state of mind which leads to right belief. 
Goodness he regarded as the moving principle of the 
Divine government; justice as a modification of good- 

• Died in 1109. 

t Born in 1224 ; died in 1279. Notes and lUustrations, note C. 
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Hess ; and, with all his zeal to magnify the sovreignty of 
Ood, he yet taught, that though God always wills what 
b justy nothing is just solely because he wills it. Sco- 
tusy* the most subtile of doctors, recoils from the Angus- 
tinean rigour, though he father intimates than avows his 
doubts. He was assailed for his tendency towards the 
Pelagian or Anti-Augustinean doctrines by many oppo- 
nents, of whom the most famous in his time was Thomas 
Bradwardine,t archbishop of Canterbury, formerly con- 
fessor of Edward III., whose defence of predestination 
was among the most noted works of that age. He reviv- 
ed the principles of the ancient philosophers, who, from 
Plato to Marcus Aurelius, taught that error of judgment, 
being involuntary, is not the proper subject of moral dis- 
approbation ; which indeed is implied in Acquina's ac- 
count of faith4 But he appears to have been the first 
whose language inclined towards that most pernicious of 
moral heresies, which represents morality to be founded 
on wilL^ William of Ockham, the most justly celebrated 
of English schoolmen, went so far beyond this inclination 
of his master, as to affirm, that ^^ if God had commanded 
his creatures to hate himself, the hatred of God would 
ever be the duty of man ;^' a monstrous hyperbole, into 



• Born •boul 1965 i died at Cologne (where hit grmTe is itiU shown) in 
1306. Whether he wat a native of Dunstun in Northumberland, or of 
Dunae in Berwickshire, or of Down in Ireland, was a question long and 
warmlj contested, but which seems to be setUed by hb biographer, Luke 
Wadding, who quotes a passage of Scotua^ conmentarjr on Aristotle^ 
Metaphysics, where he illustrates his author thus: *' As in the definition of 
St Francis, or St Patrick, man is necessarily presupposed.** (Scoti OperOf 
I. 3. ) As ScOlus was a Franciscan, the mention of St Patrick seems to show 
that he was an Irishman. Notes and Illustrations, note D. 

I Bom about 1390 ; died in 1349 \ the contemporary of Chaucer, and 
probably a feUow student of Wiclifie and Roger Bacon. His principle 
work was entiUed, De Cau»a Dei amira PdagiuMf d de FtriuU 
i III 

I Notes and lUustrationi, note £. 

S Notes and lUustrationsi note F. 
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which he was perhaps betrayed by his denisl oi the 
doctrine of general ideas, the pre-existenoe of which in the 
the Eternal intellect was commonly regarded as the foun- 
dation of the immutable nature of morality. The doc- 
trine of Ockham, which hy necessary implication refiuo 
moral attributes to the Deity, and contradicts the exis- 
tence ofa moral government, is practically equivalent to 
atheism.* As all devotional feelings have moral quali- 
ties for their sole object ; as no being can inspire love or 
reverence otherwise than by those qualities which are 
naturally amiable or venerable, this doctrine .would, if 
men were consistent, extinguisli piety, or, in other word^ 
annihilate religion. Yet so astonishing are the contra- 
dictions of human nature, that this most impious of all 
opinions probably originated in a pious solicitude to mi- 
nify the sovreignty of God, and to exalt his authori^ 
even above his own goodness. Hence we may under- 
stand its adoption by John Gerson, the oracle of the Coun- 
cil of Constance, and the great opponent of the spiritual 
monarchy of the Pope ; a pious mystic, who placed re- 
ligion in devout feeling.f In further explanation, it may 
be added, that Gerson was of the sect of the- Nominalists, 
of which Ockham was the founder ; and that he was the 
more ready to follow his master, because they both cou- 
rageously maintained the independence of the state on 
the church, and the authority of the church over the 
Pope. The general opinion of the schools was, how- 
ever, that of Aquinas, who, from the native soundness 
of his own understanding, as well as from the excellent 
example of Aristotle, was averse from all rash and ex- 

*A pisage to thi* dTect, &nm Ockhain, irith newly tbe nme remHfe, 
has, Hnce the text wu written, been ditcovered on a re'peroMl ot Cud- 
worth's /nunufoilc ShralUy. Sec p. 10- 

f Itcniitto ad quod Occam dc hac materia in Lib. Sentent. dktt, in qoa 
•xplicatione ai nidiijudicetur, neacio quid appeHabittir aublifitaa.'* (Gsk* 
tarn it Vita SpirH Op. OI 14. Hag. Com. 1738. 
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treme dogmas on questions which hid any relation, how- 
ever distant, to the duties of life. 

It is very remarkable^ though hitherto unobserved, 
that Aquinas anticipated those controversies respecting 
perfect disinterestedness in the religious affections which 
occupied the most illustrious members of his communion^ 
fbur hundred years after his death ; and that he discuss- 
ed the like question respecting the other affections of 
human nature with a fulness and clearness, and exactness 
of distinction, and a justness of determination, scarcely 
surpassed by the most acute of modem philo60phers.t 
It ought to be added, that, according to the most natural 
and reasonable construction of his words, he allowed to 
the church a control only over spiritual concerns, and 
recognised the supremacy of the civil powers in all tem- 
poral affairs, t 

It has already been stated that the scholastic sys- 
tem was a collection of dialectical subtildes, contrived 
ftff the support of the corrupted Christianity of that age, 
by a succesnon of divines, whose extraordinary powers 
of distinction and reasoning were morbidly enlarged in 
the long meditation of the cloister, by the exclusion of 
every other pursuit, and the consequent palsy of every 
other faculty ; who were cut off from all the materials on 
which the mind can operate, and doomed for ever to 
toil in defence of what they must never dare to examine ; 
to whom their age and their condition denied the means 
of acqturing literature, of observing nature, or of study- 
ing mankind. The few in whom any portion of ima- 

* Bowoel sad Fcnelon. 

f See A^vniAt. C owi. tn m. Lib, SaUaU, distinctio xjujl qucit I art 
3. 'IJtraiii Dent At taper omiilii diligendui ex charitate." Art 4. 
'* UtnuB in dilcctkme Dei poait baberi reapectua ad idiqaam mereedem.*' 
{Oftrm. IX. 3S3» S25.) Soma illiiatimtioiiaor tlua meniorabk antidpattoiw 
wliiah haa eacaped Uie raaearch eren of the induatriout Teimeinan, will be 
fboad In the Nolea and Ubiatnitlona, note G. 

I ilotea sad Oluatrationa, noU H. 

F 
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gination and sensibility survived this discipline^ retired 
from the noise of debate, to the contemplation of pure 
and beautiful virions. They were called Mystics, The 
greater part, driven back on themselves^ had no better 
employment than to weave cobwebs out of the terms of 
art which they had vainly^ though ingeniously, multi- 
plied. The institution of clerical celibacy, originating 
in an enthusiastic pursuit of purity, promoted by a mis- 
take in moral prudence, which aimed at raising religious 
teachers in the esteem of their fellows, and at concentra- 
ting their whole minds on professional duties, at last, en- 
couraged by the ambitious policy of the see of Rome, 
desirous of detaching them from all ties but her own, had 
the effect of shutting up all the avenues which Provi- 
dence has opened for^he entrance of social affection and 
virtuous feeling into the human heart. Though thb in- 
stitution perhaps prevented knowledge from becoming 
once more the exclusive inheritance of a sacerdotal caste; 
though the rise of innumerable laymen, of the lowest cdh- 
dition, to the highest dignities of the church, was the 
grand democratical principle of the middle age, and one 
of the most powerful agents in impelling mankind to- 
wards a better order ; yet celibacy must be considered 
as one of the peculiar infelicities of these secluded phi- 
losophers ; not only as it abridged their happiness, nor 
even solely, though chiefly, as it excluded them from 
the school in which the heart is huipanized, but also 
(an inferior consideration, but more pertinent to our pre- 
sent purpose) because the extinction of these moral feel- 
ings was as much a subtraction from the moralist's store 
of facts and means of knowledge, as the loss of sight or 
of touch could prove to those of the naturalist. 

Neither let it be thought that to have been destitute 
of letters was to them no more than a want of ornament 
and a curtailment of gratification. Every poem, every 
history, every oration, every picture, every statue is an 
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experiment on human feeling, the grand object of invea* 
tigation by the moralist. Every work of genius in 
every department of ingenious art and polite literature^ 
in proportion to the extent and duration of its sway over 
the spirits of men, is a repository of ethical facts, of 
which the moral philosopher cannot be deprived by his 
own insensibility or by the iniquity of the times, with- 
out being robbed of the most precious instruments and 
invaluable materials of his science. Moreover, letters^ 
which are closer to human feeling than science can ever 
be, have another influence on the sentiments with which 
the sciences are viewed, on' the activity with which 
they are pursued, on the safety with which they are 
preserved, and even on the mode and spirit fn which 
they are cultivated : they are the channels by which 
ethical science has a constant intercourse with general 
feeling. As the arts called useful maintain the popular 
honour of physical knowledge, so polite letters allure 
the world into the neighbourhood of the sciences of 
mind and of morals. Whenever the agreeable vehicles 
of literature do not convey their doctrines to the public, 
they are liable to be interrupted by the dispersion of a 
handful of recluse doctors, and the overthrow of their 
barren and unlamented seminaries. Nor is this all: 
these sciences themselves suffer as much when they are 
thus released from the curb of common sense and natural 
feeling, as the public loses by the want of those aids to 
right practice, which moral knowledge in its sound state 
is qualified to afford. The necessity of being intelligible 
at least to all persons who join superior understanding 
to habits of reflection, who are themselves in constant 
communication with the far wider circle of intelligent 
and judicious men, which slowly but surely forms gene- 
ral opinion, is the only effectual check on the natural 
proneoess of metaphysical speculations to degenerate 
into gaudy dreams or a mere war of words. The dis- 
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putants who are set free from Uie wholeaome check of 
sense and feeling, generally carry their dopnatism m 
far as to rouse the sceptic, who from time to time is pro- 
voked to look into the flimsiness of their cobwebs, and 
rushes in with his besom to sweep them and thur syt- 
terns into oblivion. It is true that literature, whicb 
thus draws forth moral science from the schook Lato the 
world, and recalls her from thorny distinctions to her 
natural alliance with the intellectandsentinMnts of man- 
kind, may, in ages and nations otherwise utuated, pro- 
duce the contrary evil of rendering Ethics aballow, 
declamatory, and inconsistent. Europe at this moment 
affords, in different countries, spe(!imeD8 of these oppo- 
ate and alike- mischievous extremes. But we are now 
concerned mily with the temptations and errors «f the 
scholastic age. 

We ought not so much to wonder at the mistakei of 
men so situated, as that they, without the restninti of 
the general understaading, and with tiie clogs of system 
and establishment, should in so many instances have 
opened questions untouched by the more unfettered an- 
cients, and veins of speculation since mistakenly sup- ' 
posed to have been first explored in more modem times. 
Scarcely any metaphysical controversy agitated among 
recent philosophers was unknown to the schoolmen, un- 
less we except that which relates to liberty and neeeasitj, 
which would be an exception of doubtful proprie^ j 
for the dispodtion to it is clearly discoverable in tiie 
disputes of the Thonasts and Scotists respectii^ the 
Augustinian and Felaj^an doctrines,* although restrained 
from the avowal of legitimate consequences on either 
fflde by the theological authority which both parties 
acknowledged. Tlie Scotists steadily affirmed the 
blamelessness of erroneous opinion ; a principle which 
is the only effectual security for conscientious inquiry, 

* Noteiuul lUuitratioDf, uoteL 
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for mutual kiodness, and for public quiet. The contro- 
versy between the Nominalists and realists^ treated by 
some modem writers as an example of barbarous wrang- 
ling, was in truth an anticipation of that modern dispute 
which still divides metaphysicians^ whether the human 
mind can form general ideas^ and whether the words 
which are supposed to convey such ideas be not general 
terms, representing only a number of particular percep- 
tions ? — questions so far from frivolous^ that they deeply 
concern both the nature of reasoning and the structure 
of language; — on which Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume^ 
Stewart, and Tooke, have followed the NominaHsts ; 
and Descartes, Locke, Reid, and Kant^ have, with va- 
rious modifications and some inconsistencies, adopted the 
doctrine of the Realists.^ With the schodmen appears 
to have originated the form, though not the substance, 
of the celebrated maxim, which, whether true or folse^ 
is pregnant with systems, ^^ There is nothing in the un- 
derstanding which was not before in the senses.'^t Ock- 
hamt the Nominalist first denied the Peripatetic doo- 
trine of the existence of certain species (since the time 
of Descartes called ideoi) as the direct objects of per- 
ception and thought^ interposed between the mind and 
outward objects ; the modem opposition to which by 
Dr Reid has been supposed to justify the allotment of 
so high a station to that respectable philosoplier. He 

* Locke tpeftks on Uiit tubject innoMJitmtly i Beid calh bimielf a Cott-> 
ceptualist \ Kant uses tenns so different Ukst he ouglit pcrhftps to be coa* 
sidered as of neither partjr. Leibnitz, rtjying in some measure from tht 
general spirit of his specuktions, warmly panegyrizes the Nominaliftf i 
•* Sects Nominalinm, omnium inter scbolasticos profundisnma, et hoditnus 
reformatiephtlosophandirationicongruentissima." (Luav. Op, IV* PSu» 
i. p. 59.) 

t yUiBi in inielledu ^ycd non jmus fuU in 9emu. 

I *< Maximi r'lr ingenti, et eruditionis pro illo xro summs, Wilhelmoa 
Occam, Anglus.*' (Liia*. iM. p. 60.) The writings of Ockham» which 
are rtry rare, I hare nerer seen. I owe my knowledge of them to TeuM- 
man, who however quotes the words of Ockham, and of his disciple 
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taught also that we know nothing of mind but its acts^ 
of which we are conscious. More inclinatioo towards aa 
independent philosophy is to be traced among the school* 
men than might be expected from their circomstances* 
Those who follow two guides will sometimes choose for 
themselves, and may prefer the subordinate on some oc- 
casions. Aristotle rivalled the church ; and the church 
herself safely allowed considerable latitude to the philo- 
sophical reasonings of those who were only heard or 
read in colleges or cloisters, on condition that they 
neither impugned her authority^ nor dissented from her 
worship^ nor departed from the language of her creeds. 
The Nominalists were a freethinking sect^ who^ notwith- 
standing their defence of kings against the court of 
Rome^ were persecuted by the civil power. It should 
not be forgotten that Luther was a Nominalist.^ 

If not more remarkable, it is more pertinent to our 
purpose^ that the ethical system of the schoolmen, or, 
to speak more properly^ of Aquinas^ as the moral master 
of Christendom for three centuries^ was in its practical 
part so excellent as to leave little need of extensive 
change^ with the inevitable exception of the oonneetioA 
of his religious opinions with his precepts and counsels. 
His rule of life is neither lax nor impracticable. His 
grounds of duty are solely laid in the nature of man^ and 
in the wellbeing of society. Such an intruder as sub- 
tilty seldom strays into his moral instructions. With a 
most imperfect knowledge of the Peripatetic writings, he 
came near the great master, by abstaining, in practical 
philosophy, from the unsuitable exercise of that faculty 
of distinction, in which he would probably have shown 
that he ^as little inferior to Aristotle if he had been 
equally unrestrained. His very frequent coincidence 

* **In Mtrtini Lutheri scriptis prioribus amor Nominaliuxn satil elucet^ 
donee in omnes monachos xqualiter affectiu esse coepit." (LBiBX*rV« 
Pan I. p. 60.) 
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with modern moralists is doubtless to be ascribed chiefly 
to the nature of the subject ; but in part also to that un- 
broken succession of teachers and writers^ which pre- 
served the observations contained in what bad been long 
the text-book of the European schools, after the books 
themselves had been for ages banished and forgotten. 
The praises bestowed on Aquinas by every one of the 
few great men who appear to have examined his writings 
since the downfal of his power, among whom may be 
mentioned Erasmus, Grotius and Leibnitz^ are chiefly^ 
though not solely^ referable to his ethical works.^ 

Though the schoolmen had thus anticipated many 
modern controversies of a properly metaphysical sort, 
they left untouched most of those questions of ethical 
theory which were unknown to^ or neglected by the 
ancients. They do not appear to have discriminated be- 
tween the nature of moral sentiments, and the criterion 
of moral acts ; to have considered to what faculty of our 
mind moral approbation is referable ; or to have inquired 
whether our moral faculty^ whatever it may be^ is im- 
planted or acquired. Those who measure only by pal- 
pable results^ have very consistently regarded the me- 
taphysical and theological controversies of the schools as 
a mere waste of intellectual power. But the contem- 
plation of the athletic vigour and versatile skill manifested 
by the European understanding, at the moment when it 
emerged from this tedious and rugged discipline, leads, 
if not to approbation^ yet to more qualified censure. 
What might have been the result of a different combina- 
tion of circumstances^ is an inquiry which, on a large 
scale^ is beyond human power. We may however ven- 
ture to say^ that no abstract science^ unconnected with 
religion^ was likely to be respected in a barbarous age ; 
and we may be allowed to doubt whether any knowledge^ 

* See efpeciftlly Uie excellent Preface of Leibnitz to Nizoliiu, sect. 3r. 
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dependent directly on experience, and applicable to 
immediate practice, would have so trained the European 
mind as to qualify it for tnat series of inventions, and 
diseoveries, and institutions, which begins with the six- 
teenth century, and of which no end can now be foreseen 
but the extinction of the race of man. 

The fifteenth century was occupied by the disputes 
of the Realists with the Nominalists, in which the scho- 
lastic doctrine expired. After its close no schoolman of 
note appeared. The sixteenth may be considered as 
the age of transition from the scholastic to the modem 
philosophy. The former, indeed, retained possesion of 
the Universities, and was long after distinguished by all 
the ensigns of authority, fiut the mines were already 
prepared. Tlie revolution in opinion had commenced. 
The moral writings of the preceding times had generally 
been commentaries on that part of the Summa TAeoh- 
gim of Aquinas which relates to Ethics. Though these 
still continued to be published, yet the most remarkable 
moralists of the sixteenth century indicated the ap- 
proach of other modes of thinking, by the adoption of 
the more independent tides of Treatises, on Justice and 
Law. These tities were suggested, and the spirit, 
contents, and style of the writings themselves, were ma- 
terially affected by the improved cultivation of the Ro- 
man law, by the renewed study of ancient literature^ 
and by the revival of various systems of Greek philosophy, 
now studied in the original, which at once mitigated and 
rivalled the scholastic doctors, and while they rendered 
philosophy more free, re-opened its communications 
with society and affairs. The speculative theology 
which bad arisen under the French governments of Paris 
and London in the twelfth century, which flourished in 
the thirteenth in Italy in the hands of Aquinas, which 
Was advanced in the British islands by Scotus and Ock- 
ham in the fourteenth, was, in the sixteenth, with una- 
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bated acuteness, but with a cleaniesB and el^;ance un- 
known before the restoration of letters^ cultivated by 
Spain, in that age the most powerful and mi^nificent of 
the European nations. 

Many of these writers treated the law of war and the 
practice of hostilities in a juridical form.* Frani^ Vic- 
toria, who began to teach at Valladdid in 1525, is said 
to have first expounded the doctrines of the schools in 
the language of the age of Leo the Tenth. Dominic 
Soto,t a Dominican, the confessor of Charies V., and the 
oracle of the council of Trent, to whom that assembly 
were indebted for much of the precision and even ele* 
gance for which their doctrinal decrees are not unjustly 
commended, dedicated hb treatise on Justice and Law 
to Don Caries; in terms of praise which, used by a writer 
who is said to have declined the high dignities of the 
church, lead us to hope that he was unacquainted with 
the brutish vices of that wretched prince. It is a con- 
dse and not inelegant compound of the scholastic ethics, 
which continued to be of considerable authority for mcHre 
than a century. | Both he and his master l^ctoria de- 
serve to be had in everiasting remembrance, for the 

* liiii|rofthetep«nle*diMeftilioiM,cmpointsof thbna^^ 
taUie jmmeaaeoonactioii entitled IVoetafiM TVaetafuuM, publiahedat Ven- 
ice in 1584, under the petronage of the Bomm tee. There are three ie 
Bdhi one hy Litpat ii Segom when Prencte L was priaoiier in Spahii 
another, mora celebrated, hf Prancb Ariaa, who^ on the 11th June 1533, 
diacuaaed before the CoUefe of Cardinals the legitimacy of a war by the 
Emperor against the Pope. There are two <& Paetf and otiiers dePaUalaU 
Btgiot dt Fmm HaHU^ he The most ancient and s ch o lasti c is that of J. 
de Lignano of Milan it Bdlo. The abore writers are mentioned in the 
Prolegomena to Grotius <& Mn BdH Pietro Bdloni (CoanseOor of the 
Doke of SsToj) lie He Jlf^t«ar^ treats his sobject with the minateneas of 
a judge^adrocale, and has more modem enmples, chiefly Italian, than 
Grotius. 

t Bom in 1494| daed'm 1560. (Arrovxi BMaUmea m$pama Nova.) The 
opinioo of Soto's knowledge entertained by hb contempottries is expressed 
in a jtnfle, Out sol &«iMii seif Mwn. 

t Notes and lllustrationii note K. 

6 
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part which they took on behalf of the natives of i 
and of Africa^ against the rapacity and cradty <rf the 
Spaniards. Victoria pronounced war against the 
Americans for their vices or for tbar pi^^uiisni to be 
unjust.* Soto was the authority chiefly consulted by 
eludes v., on occasion of the conference held before him 
at Talladolid in 1542, between Sepulveda, an advocate 
of the Spanish colonists, and Las Casas, the champion 
of the unhappy Americans ; of which the resalt was a 
Tery imperfect edict of reformation in 1543, wliich, 
though it contained little more than a recognition of the 
prinotple of justice, almost excited a rebellion in Mexico. 
Sepniveda, a scholar and a reasoner, advanced many 
maidms which were specious, and in themselves reasona- 
ble, but which practically tended to defeat even the 
scanty and almost illusive reform which ensued. Las 
Casas was a passionate missionary, whose seal, Idndled 
by the long and near contemplation of cruelty, prompted 
him to exaggerations of fact and argument ;t yet, widi 
all its errors, it afforded the only hope of preserving die 
natives of America from exdrpation. The opini<n of 
Soto could not feil to be conformable to his excellent piin- 
ciple, that " there can be no difference between Chris- 
tiantfand Pagans, for the law of nations is equal to all 
nations. ''} To Soto belongs the signal honour <^ being 
the first writer who condemned the African slave-trade. 
<*It isaffinned," says he, " that the unhappy Etfaiopiana 
are by fraud or force carried away and sold as slaves. 
If this is true, neither those who have taken them, nor 
those who purchased them, nor those who hold them 
in bondage, can ever have a quiet conscience till they 

* " Indii non debere aitliim unperium, ideo quia nint peceatom^ Td 
idea qiuftnon *unt ChriifiMii," wcM tiie words of Viclrau. 
f Note* Hid lUuatndotu, note L. 

t"Neq(»diici«p»iiti«(utrMr)eft inter CbriattuMtetinfiddei, qwadun 
"iiu gcDthun omctii gentibiu xqaile est" 
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emancipate them, even if no compensation should be ob- 
tained."* As the work which contains thb memorable 
condemnation of man-stealing and slavery was the sub- 
stance of lectures many years delivered at Salamanca, 
philosophy and religion appear, by the hand of their 
faithful minister^ to have thus smitten the monsters in 
their earliest infancy. It is hard for any man of the pre- 
sent age to conceive the praise which is due to the ex- 
cellent monks who courageously asserted the rights of 
those whom they never saw, against the prejudices of 
their order, the supposed interest of their religion, the 
ambition of their government, the avarice and pride ot 
their countrymen, and the prevalent opinions of their' 
time. 

Francis Suarez,t a Jesuit, whose voluminous worics 
amount to twenty-four volumes in folio, closes the list of 
writers of his class . His work on Lawsy and Crod the 
Lawgiver y may be added to the above treatise of Soto, 
as exhibiting the most accessible and perspicuous abridg- 
ment of the theological philosophy in its latest form. 

Grotius, who, though he was the most upright and 
candid of men, could not have praised a Spanish Jesiut 
beyond his deserts, calls Suarez the most acute of philo- 
sophers and divines, t On a practical matter, which 
may be naturally mentioned here, though in strict me- 
thod it belongs to another subject, the merit of Suarez 
is conspicuous. He first saw that international law was 
composed not only of the simple principles of justice 
applied to the intercourse between states, but of those 
usi^^, long observed in that intercourse by the Euro- 
pean race, which have since been more exactly distin- 

gubhed as the consuetudinary law acknowledged by the 

* Soto de JMiHa ef Jl»re»lib. it. qaxtt. iL art 3. 
t Bom In 1538 ; died in 1617. 

I «* TantjB Mbtilitatii pfaUotophmn et theologuiii« ut vix quenquam lu- 
beat paren." (Gmoni Bpiai. apud Arrov. BSbL BUp> iVbwi.) 
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Christian nations of Europe and America.^ On this im- 
portant point his views are more clear than those of his 
contemporary Alberico Gentili. f It must even be owned 
that the succeeding intimation of the same general doc- 
trine by Grotius is somewhat more dark^ perhaps firom 
his excessive pursuit of concise diction.^: 



SECTION IV. 



Modem Ethics. 

The introduction to the great work of Grotius,^ com- 
posed in the first years of his exile^ and published at 
Paris in 1625^ contains the most clear and authentic 
statement of the general principles of morals prevalent 
in Christendom after the close of the schools^ and before 
the writings of Hobbes had given rise to those ethical 
controversies which more peculiarly belong to modem 
times. That he may lay down the fundamental princi- 
ples of Ethics^ he introduces Carneades on the stage as 
denying altogether the reality of moral distinctions; 
teaching that law and morality are contrived by power- 
ful men for their own interest ; that they vary in differ- 
ent countries, and change in successive ages ; that there 

* "Nunquam enim ciyiutes sunt abi tarn sufficientes quin indigeuit mu- 
tuo juramine et societate, interdum ad majorem utOitatem, inteidam ob ne- 
ceantatem moralem. Hac igitur radone indigent aliquo jure quo dirigantiir 
et recte ordinentur in hoc genere aocietatis. Et quamyis magna ex parte 
hoc fiat per rationem naturalem, non tamen sufficienter et immediate quoad 
omnia, tdeoque tpedaHa jura poierant uau tanmekm geniium mfroAici**' 
(SuABXx de Legibtu, lib. ii. cap. ii. 9. et aeg.) 

f Bom in the March of Ancona in 1550f died at London in 1608. 

I QnoTiv»deJure BdU^ lib. i. cap. i. sect 14. 

% Prolegomena. His letter to Vossius, of Ist August 1635, determines 
the exact period of the publication of this fiunous work. GBom Epiri- 74, 
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can be no natural law^ since nature leads men as well as 
other animals to prefer their own interest to every other 
object; that therefore there is either no justice, or if 
there be, it is another name for the height of folly^ inas- 
much as it is a fond attempt to persuade a human bdng 
to injure himself for the unnatural purpose of benefiting 
his fellow- men. ^ 

To this Grotius answered, that even inferior animals^ 
under the powerful though transient impulse of parental 
love, prefer their young to their own safety or life ; that 
gleams of compassion, and, he might have added, of gra- 
titude and indignation 9 appear in the human infimt long 
before the age of moral discipline ; that man at the pe- 
riod of maturity is a social animal, who delights in the so- 
ciety of his fellow creatures for its own sake, indepen- 
dently of the help and accommodation which it yields ; 
that he is a reasonable being, capable of framing and pur- 
suing general rules of conduct, of which he discerns that 
the observance contributes to a regular, quiet, and hap- 
py intercourse between all the members of the commu- 
nity ; and that from these conaderations all the precepts 
of morality, and all the commands and prohibitions of 
just law, may be derived by impartial reason. << And 
these principles,'' says the pious philosopher, ^^ would 
have their weight, even if it were to be granted (which 
could not be conceded without the highest impiety) that 
there is no God, or that he exercises no moral govern- 
ment over human affairs. ''f Natural law is the dictate 



«: 



• The Mine eoamoiiphee paradoiet were retailed by the Sophiata, whom 
Socrmtet ia iatrodooed aa chaatiaing in Uae Dialoguea of Plato. Tbej weie 
common cnoii|^ to be put by the hiatorian into the mouth of an ambaaia- 
dor in a public apeech. Aw/^i /li rvfuvf^ « wxu «fX*' ^X^^f **^ MXtyt 
• ri (vAt^tf . (Tavcrv. tL 85.) 

f " Et h«c qoidem locum aliquem haberentt etiaaui daretur (quod aine 
auamo acelere dari nequii) non eaae Deum, ant non curari ab eo negotaa 
httOMUMu'* (iVoAy. 11.) Aad in another place. "Juanatunde eat dicUtum 
rects f«tioBia» indicana actui afieoi» ex ejua conrenientia aut 
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of right reason^ pronouiidng that there is in some adioiis 
a moral obligation, and in other actions a moral deformity^ 
arising from their respective soitableneas or repagnanee 
to the reasonable and social nature ; and that conse- 
quently such acts are either forbidden or eigouied by 
God^ the author of nature. Actions which are the sob- 
ject of this exertion of reason, are in themselves Imwfiil 
or unlawful, and are therefore as such necessarily com- 
manded or prohibited by God.'' 

Such was the state of opinion respecting the first prin- 
ciples of the moral sciences, when, after an imprisonment 
of a thousand years in the cloister, they b^anonce more 
to hold intercourse with the general understanding of 
mankind. It will be seen in the laxity and coniuaoo, 
as well as in the prudence and purity of this exposition, 
that some part of the method and precision of the schoob 
was lost with their endless subtilties and their barbaroos 
language. It is manifest that the latter paragraph is a 
proposition, not what it affects to be, a definition ; that 
as a proposition it contains too many terms very necessary 
to be defined ; that the purpose of the excellent writer 
is not so much to lay down a first principle of morals, as 
to exert his unmatched power of saying much in few 
words, in order to assemble within the smallest compaas 
the most weighty inducements, and the most effectual 
persuasions to welldoing. 

This was the condition in which ethical theory was 
found by Hobbes, with whom the present Dissertation 
should have commenced, if it had been possible to state 
modem controversies in a satisfactory manner, witfiout 
a retrospect of the revolutions in opinion from which 
they in some measure flowed. 

tia cum ipsa natuni rationali et Bociali, inease monlem turpitudinem aiit ne- 
ceintatem moralem, ac consequenter ab auctore natune Deo talem actum 
aut retari aut pnecipi. Actm do quibiu tale ezttat dictatum, debiti mat 
autilliciti per se, atque ideo a Deo necessario praccepti aut Tftitiintelligim- 
tur.*' (Lib. i. cap. i. sect 10.) 
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Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury may be numbered 
among those eminent persons bom in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, who gave a new character to 
European philosophy in the succeeding age.t He was 
one of the late writers and late learners. It was not till 
he was nearly thirty that he supplied the defects of bis 
eariy education^ by classical studies so successfully pro- 
secuted, that he wrote well in the Latin then used by 
his scientific contemporaries; and made such proficiency 
in Greek as, in his earliest work, the Translation, of 
Thucydides, published when he was forty, to afford a 
specimen of a veraon still valued for its remarkable 
fidelity; though written with a stiffness and constraint 
very opposite to the masterly fitcility of his original 
compositions. It was after forty that he learned the 
first rudiments of geometry (so miserably defective was 
his education) ; but yielding to the paradoxical disposi- 
tion apt to infect those who b^n to learn after the na- 
tural age of commencement, he exposed himself, by ab- 
surd controversies with the masters of a science which 
looks down with scorn on the Sophist A considerable 
portion of his mature age was paked on the Continent, 
where he travelled as tutor to two succesnve Earls of 
Devonshire; a family with whom he seems to have pass- 
ed near half a century of his long life. In France his 
reputation, founded at that time solely on personal inter- 
course, became so great, that his observations on the 

* Born in ISSSt died in 1679. 

f Baooo* DetcarUt, Hobbet» and Grotku. The writingi of Uie fitit are 
ibU at delightftil aad woBderfiil aa Uiey erer were» and hia authority will 
hare no end. Daacartea fonns aa era in Uie hiatory of Metaphjaica, of 
Phjaicat of MatheoHliea. The eontroferaiea excited by Grotiua have long 
ceeacd* but the powerliil ieaaewce of hia woffka will be doubted by thoae 
only who are tuaequainted with the diaputea of the aerenteeath centuiy. 
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Meditations of Descartes were published in the works 
of that philosopher^ together with those of Gassendi and 
Amauld.^ It was about his sixtieth year that he be- 
gan to publish those philosophical writings which contain 
his peculiar opinions; — ^which set the understanding of 
Europe into general motion^ and stirred up controversies 
among metaphysicians and moralists^ not even yet deter- 
mined. At the age of eighty-seven he had the boldness 
to publish metrical versions of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
which the greatness of his name, and the singularity of 
the undertaking, still render objects of curiosity, if not 
of criticism. He owed his influence to various causey 
at the head of which may be placed that genius for 
system, which, though it cramps the growth of know- 
ledge,t perhaps finally atones for that mischief, by the 
zeal and activity which it rouses among followers and 
opponents, who discover truth by accident, when in 
pursuit of weapons for their warfare. A system which 
attempts a task so hard as that of subjecting vast pro- 
vinces of human knowledge to one or two principle^ if 
it presents some striking instances of conformity to su- 
perficial appearances, is sure to delight the framer; and, 
for a time, to subdue and captivate the student too en- 
tirely for sober reflection and rigorous examination. 
The evil does not indeed very frequentiy recur. Per- 
haps Aristode, Hobbes, and Kant, are the only persons 
who united in tiie highest degree .the great fiu^ulties of 

* The prevalence of freethinking under Louis Xni.» to a fitr grcater de- 
gree than it was arowed, appears not only from the complaints of Henenne 
and of Grotius, but from the disclosures of Guy Patint who» in his Lettertf 
describes his own conyersations with Gassendi and Naud^, so as to Icftre no 
doubt of their opinions. 

f ** Another error," says the Master of Wisdom, ** is the orer-eariy and 
peremptory reduction of knowledge into arts and methods, fitm which 
time commonly receires small augmentation." (Bacov's AJwantemuii §f 
JUarfdngt book L) "Method," says he, "canying a show of total and 
pofiect knowledge, has a tendency to generate acquiescence." What 
pregnant words ! 
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comprehenaon and discriminatioii which compose the 
Geniui of System. Of the three^ Aristotle alooe could 
throw it off wh^re it was glaringly unsuitable ; and it is 
deserving of observation, that Uie reign of system seems^ 
from these examples^ progressively to shorten in. pro- 
portion as reason is cultivated and knowledge advances. 
But, in the first instance^ consisteney passes for truth. 
When principles in some instances have proved suffi- 
cient to'give fjk unexpected explanation of factSy the de- 
lighted reader is content to accept as true all other de* 
ductions from the principles. Specious premises being 
assumed to be true, nothing more can be required than 
logical inference. Mathematical forms pass current as 
the equivalent of mathematicid certainty. The unwary 
admirer is satisfied with the completeness and symmetry 
of the phm of his house — unmindful of the need ci ex- 
amining the firmness of the foundation and the soundness 
of the materials. The sjrstem-maker, like the conqueror, 
long dazsles and overawes the world ; but when their 
sway is past, the vulgar herd^ unable to measure their 
astonishing fiumlties, take revenge by trampling on iSrilen 
greatness. * 

The dogmatism of Hobbes was^ however unjustly, 
one of the sources of his fame. The founders of systems 
deliver their novdties with the undoubting spirit of 
discoverers; and their followers are apt to be dogmatical, 
because they can see nothing beyond their own ground. 
It might seem incredible, if it were not established by 
the experience of all ages, that those who ^flbr most 
from the opinions of their fellow men, are most confident 
of the truth of their own. But it commonly requires 
an overweemng conceit of the superiority of a man's own 
judgment, Ur make him espouse very singular notions ; 
and when he has once embraced them, they are endear* 
ed to him by the hostility of those whom he oontemns as 
the prejudiced vulgar. The temper of Hobbes must 
H 
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have been originally haughty. The advanced age at 
which he published his obnoxious opimons^ rendered 
him more impatient of the acrimonious oppontion which 
they necessarily provoked; until at length a strong sense 
of the injustice of the punishment impending over his 
head, for the publication of what he believed to be 
truth, co-operated with the peevishness and timidity of 
his years, to render him the most imperious and morose 
of dogmatists. His dogmatism has indeed one quality 
more offensive than that of most others. Propositions 
the most adverse to the opinions of mankind, and the 
most abhorrent ft*om their feelings^ are introduced into 
the course of his argument with mathematical coldness. 
He presents them as demonstrated conclusions^ without 
deigning to explain to his fellow-creatures how they all 
happened to believe the opposite absurdities ; without 
even the compliment of once observing how widely his 
discoveries were at variance with the most' ancient and 
universal judgments of the human understanding; The 
same quality in Spinosa indicates a recluse's ignorance 
of the world. In Hobbes it is the arrogance of a man 
who knows mankind and despises them. 

A permanent foundation of his fame consists in his 
admirable style, which seems to be the very perfection 
of didactic language. Short, clear^ precise^ pithy, his 
language never has more than one meaning, which never 
requires a second thought to And. By the help of his 
exact method, it takes so firm a hold on the mind, that 
it will not allow attention to slacken. His little tnust on 
Human Alature has scarcely an ambiguous or a needless 
word. He has so great a power of always choosing the 
most significant term, that he never is reduced to the 
poor expedient of using many in its stead.* He had so 
thoroughly studied the genius of the language, and knew 
so well to steer between pedantry and vulgarity, that 
two centuries have not superannuated probably more 
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than a doaen of his words. His expre^ons are so 
liiminous, thai he is clear without the help of illustration. 
Perhaps no writer of any age or nation, on subjects so 
abstruse, has manifested an equal . power of engraving 
his thoughts on the mind of hb readers. He seems 
never to have taken a word for ornament or pleasure ; 
and he deals with eloquence and poetry as the natural 
philosopher who explains the mechanism of children's 
toys, or deigns to contrive them. Yet his style so stimu- 
btes attention^ that it never tires ; and to those who are 
acquainted with the subject, appears to have as much 
spirit as can be safely blended with reason. He com- 
presses his thoughCi so unaffectedly ^ and yet so tersely, 
as to produce occasionally maxims which excite the 
same agreeable surprise with wit, and have become a 
sort of philosophical proverbs ; the success of which he 
partly owed to the suitableness of such forms of express- 
ion to his dictatorial nature. His woirds have such an 
appearance of springing from his thoughts^ as to im- 
press on the reader a strong opinion of his originality^ 
and indeed to prove that he was not conscious of bor- 
rowing; tlKHigh conversation with Oassendt must have 
influenced his mind ; and it is bard to believe that his 
coincidence with Ockham should have been purely acci- 
dental, on pmnts so important as the denial of general 
ideas, the reference of moral distinctions to superior 
power^ and the absolute thraldom of religpion under the 
civil power, which he seems to have, thought necessary, 
10 maintain that independence of the state on the church 
with which Ockham had been contented. 

His philosophical writings might be read without re- 
minding any one that the author was more than an in- 
tellectual machine. They never betray a feeling except 
that insupportable arrogiuice which looks down on men 
as a lower species of beings; whose almost unanimous 
hostility is so fiir from shaking the firmness of his 
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ciety ; but wkich ^re. ■ eiulhckg ^ia tkcir 
and as br as thcT are msixcd aai wafistarbed. dw 
foantUDsof justiee. of order, cf peace, as areH as fiT thcae 
moral hopes, and of those jitoii o ai aspfaatkMi after 
higher exceflence, which caeoange aad exak tbe loal h 
its passage through auserraad dcpffai U f, AHobbirts 
the only consistent penecator: far he aloae caBsidcn 
himself as bound, by whatever coascieace he has iimiin 
ingy to conform to the refigioa of the sorcrdga. He 
claims from others no more than he is Mandf ready to 
yield to any master ;* while the rdigionist who per- 
secutes a member of another conmaaioa^ exaetss the 
sacrifice of conscience and sincerity, thoagh profesiiq; 
that, ratherthan make it himself^ he is prepared to die. 



The fundamental errors on which the ethical system 
of Hobbes is built are not peculiar to him ; though he 
has stated them with a bolder preciaon^and placed them 
in a more conspicuous station in the van of his main force, 
than any other of those who have either frankly avowed 
or tacitly assumed them^ finom the beginning of specula- 
tion to the present moment. They may be shortlystatcd 
as follows. 

1 • The first and most inveterate €i these errors is^ that 

• Spinoza adopted precisely the aune fint principle vitk Hobbc^ tint 
all mcD hare a natiuml right to an things. {TVadaiuiPolUim9,eap.u,wticL 
3.) He eren arows the absoid and detntable manm, &at atites «e not 
boand to obbenre thefa^^treaties longer than the intercstcr danger whidifiiil 
formed the treaties continues. Unt on the internal cons titut i o n of rtates he 
embraces opponte opinions. Sarviiuiu emm non paeU uUemi omm e mpo- 
tutaiem ad wmrn traiuferre. {Ibid. cap. tL sect 4.) Linuted monsidhj 
he connders as the only tolerable example of that species of govennnent 
An aristocracy neariy approaching to the Dutch sjrstem during the snqMn- 
sion of the Stadtholdership, he seems to prefer. He speaks fiMrourab^ of 
democracyf but the chapter on that subject is left unfinished. ** NuOa plane 
templa uri>ium sumptibus aedificanda, nee jura de opinionibus statuenda." 
He was the first republican atheist of modem times, and pitibably the ear- 
liest irreligious opponent of an ecclesiastical establishment 
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be does not distiDgukh thought fSron feelingy or rather 
that he in express words confounds them. The mere 
perception of an object, according to him, differs Irom 
the pkaautt or pain which that perception may occa- 
sioQf no otherwise than as they affect different (H'gftns of 
the bodily frame. The action of the mind in perceiv- 
ing or conceiving an object b precisely the same with 
that of feeling the agreeable or disagreeable.^ The 
necessary result of this original confusion is, to extend 
the laws of the intellectual part of our nature over that 
other part of it, hiUierto without any adequate name, 
which feels, and desires, and loves, and hopes, and wills. 
In consequence of this long confunon, or want of dis- 
tinction, it has happened that, while the simplest act of 
the merely intdlectiial part has many names, (such as 
sensation, perception, impression, &c.) the correspon- 
dent act of the other not less important portion of man is 
not denoted by a technical term in philosophical systems; 
nor by a convenient word in common language. Sen- 
mUion has another more common sense. JSmotion is 
too warm for a generic term. Feeling has some d^^ree 
of the same fault, besides its liability to confusion with 
the sense of touch* Fleaeure and pain represent only 
two properties of this act, which render its repetition 
the object of desire or aversion ; whioh Utft states of 

* This doctfiae is explained bj his tnct on Btmtm JShiimn^ c vai.«-x. 
** CamttpdoH if a moiitm in tome inteitnd substsnce of the hesd, which pn»- 
eeedini^ to the heart, when it helpetfi the modon there, itbcalled pkaturei 
whan it wcakoMth or hhideretfa the motion, H is called ^om." Tbeiaae 
matter is handled flMre cunorilj, afreeably to the pinctical purpose of the 
work, in LemMant PaK i. chap. vi. These passages are here referred to 
as prooft of the statement in the text WiUi the materialism of it 4re hare 
here no ooaeera. If the mnltipfied soppositi<MS were granted, we should 
not advance one step towards understanding what they profem to explain. 
The first four words are as unmeaning as if one were to my that greatness is 
rciy loud- It is obTioos thai many rootiotts whioh promote the motion of 
Che heart are extremely painfbl. 
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mind presd^ppose the act. Of these words, emotion 
seems to be the least objectionable^ since it has no abso- 
lute double meanings and does not require so much vigi- 
lance in the choice of the accompanying words as would 
be necessary if we were to prefer y^&'n^ / which^ how- 
ever, being a more familiar word^ may, with due <^ution, 
be also sometimes employed. Every man who attends 
to the state of his own mind will acknowledge that these 
words, emotion ejkdfeelingy thu9 used, are perfectly sim- 
ple, and as incapable of further explanation by words as 
sight or hearing ; which may indeed be rendered into 
synonymous words, but never can be defined by any 
more simple or more clear. Reflection will in like man- 
ner teach that perception, reasoning, and judgment may 
be conceived to exist without being followed by emotion. 
Some men hear music without gratification : one may 
distinguish a taste without being pleased or displeased by 
it ; or at least the relish or disrelish is often so slight, 
without lessening the distinctness of the sapid qualities, 
that the distinction of it from the perception cairnot be 
doubted. 

The multiplicity of errors which have flowed into 
lAoral science from this original confusion is very great 
They have spread over many schools of philosophy ; and 
many of them are prevalent to this day. Hence the 
laws of the understanding have been applied to the 
affections; virtuous feelings' have been considered as 
just reasoning ; evil passions represented as mistaken 
judgments ; and it iias been laid down as a principle, that 
the will always follows the last decision of the practical 
intellect.* 

2. By this great error, Hobbes was led to repre s ent 
all the variety of the desires of men, as being only so 
many instances of objects deliberately and solely pursued; 

• «« Voluntas semper sequitur ultimum indicium inteUectus practid." 
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because they were the means, and at the time perceived 
to be so, of directly or indirectly procuring organic 
gratification to the individual.^ The human passions 
are described as if they reasoned accurately, deliberated 
coolly, and calculated exactly. It is assumed that, in 
performing these operations, there is and can be no act 
of life in which a man does not bring distinctly before his 
eyes the pleasure which is to accrue to himself from the 
act. From this single and simple principle, all human 
conduct may, according to him, be explained and even 
foretold. 

The true laws of this part of our nature (so totally 
different from those of the percipient part) were, by this 
grand mistake, entirely withdrawn from notice. Simple 
as the observation is, it seems to have escaped not only 
Hobbes, but many, perhaps most philosophers, that our 
desires seek a great diversity of objects; that the attain** 
ment of these objects is indeed followed by, or rather 
called pleasures ; but that i,t could not be so, if the ob- 
jects had not been previously desired. Many besides 
him have really represented ntlf as the ultimate object 
of every action ; but none ever so hardily thrust forward 
the selfish system in its harshest and coarsest shape. The 
mastery which he shows over other metaphysical subjects, 
forsakes him on this. He does not scruple, for the sake of 
this system, to distort facts of which all men are conscious; 
and to do violence to the language in which the result 
of their uniform experience is conveyed. << Acknowledg- 
ment of power is called honour.''t His explanations 
are frequently sufficient confutations of the doctrine 
which required them. '^ Pity is the imagination of future 
calamity to ourselves, proceeding from the sense (obser- 

* See the paMtget before quoted. 

f Buman NtUurt^ chap. TiU. The ridiculouf explanation of the admiration 
of personal beauty, <*a8 a sign of power g^neratire,'* ibows the diAcultiet 
Id which thb extraordinary man wae reduced by a fake qratem. 

I 
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vatkm) of another man's calamity." ^ Laog^ter is oe* 
casioned by sadden glory in oar eminence, or in com- 
parison with the infirmity of others.'' Every man who 
ever wept or laaghed, may determine whether this be 
a true account of the state of his mind on either occasioB. 
^^ Love is a conception of hb need of the one person de- 
sired ;" a definition of love, which, as it excludes kind- 
ness, might perfectly well comprehend the hunger of a 
cannibal, provided that it were not too ravenous to ex- 
clude choice. ^^ Good- will, or charity, which containeth 
the natural affection of parents to their children^ conasts 
in a man's conception that he is able not only to accom- 
plish his own desires, but to assist other men in theirs:" 
from which it follows, as the pride of power is felt in 
destro3ring as well as in saving men, that cruelty mid 
kindness are the same passion.^ 

Such were the expedients to which a man fsi the 
highest class of understanding was driven, in order to 
evade the admission of the simple and evident truth, 
that there are in our nature perfectly di^nterested pas- 
sions, which seek the wellbeing of others as th^r object 
and end, without looking beyond it to self, or pleasure, 
or happiness. A proposition, from which such a man 
could attempt to escape only by such means, may be 
strongly presumed to be true. 

3. Hobbes having thus struck the affections out of his 
map of human nature, and having totally misunderstood 
(as will appear in a succeeding part of this Dissertation) 
the nature even of the appetites, it is no wonder that we 
should find in it not a trace of the moral sentiments. Moral 
goodt he considers merely as consisting in the signa of a 

* Ibid. chap. ix. I forbear to quote the passage on Platonic lore, which 
immediately follows. But, considering Hobbes's blameless and hoooiki^e 
character, 4hat passage is perhaps the most remarkable instance of the 
shifts to wideh his selfish system reduced him. 

t Which he calls thtpukhrum^ for want, as he says, of an En|^iali word 
to express it. (XevuiMon, Part i. c vi. ) 
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power to produce pleasure ; and repentance is no more 
than regret at having missed the way : so that, according 
to this system, a disinterested approbation of, and rever- 
ence for virtue, are no more possible than disinterested 
affections towards our fellow creatures. There is no sense 
of duty^ no compunction for our own offences, no indig- 
nation against the crimes of others, unless they affect our 
own safety ; no secret cheerfulness shed over the heart 
by the practice of welldoing. From his philosophical 
writings it would be impossible to conclude that there 
are in man a set of emotions, desires, and aversions, of 
which the sole and final objects are the voluntary actions 
and habitual dispositions of himself and of all other vol* 
untary agents ; which are properly called Moral SentU 
merits ; and which, though they vary more in degree, 
and depend more on cultivation, than some other parts 
of human nature, are as seldom as most of them found to 
be entirely wanting. 

4. A theory of man which comprehends in its expla- 
nations neither the social affections, nor the moral senti- 
ments, must be owned to be sufficiendy defective. It is 
a consequence, or rather a modification of it, that Hob* 
bes should constantiy represent the deliberate regard to 
personal advantage, as the only possible motive of human 
action ; and that he should altogether disdain to avail 
himself of those refinements of the selfish scheme which 
allow the pleasures of benevolence and morality, them- 
selves, to be a most important part of that interest which 
reasonable beings pursue. 

5. Lasdy, though Hobbes does in effect acknowledge 
the necessity of morals to society, and the general coioci** 
dence of individual with public interest — truths so pal* 
pable that they never have been excluded from any 
ethical system — ^he betrays his utter want of moral sensi- 
bility by the coarse and odious form in which he has 
presented the first of these great principles ; and his 
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view of both, leads him most strongly to sappopt that 
common and pernicious error of moral reasoners, that a 
perception of the tendency of good- actions to preserve 
the being and promote the wellbeing of the community, 
and a sense of the dependence of our own happiness 
upon the general security, either are essential constitu- 
ents of our moral feelings, or are ordinarily mingled with 
the most effectual motives to right conduct. 

The court of Charles II. were equally pleased with 
Hobbes's poignant brevity, and his low estimate of 
human motives. His ethical epigrams became the cor^ 
rent coin of profligate wits. Sheffield, Duke of Buck- 
inghamshire, who represented the class still more per- 
fectly in his morals than in his faculties, has expressed 
their opinion in verses, of which one line is good enough 
to be quoted. 

Fame bears no fruit tin the Tain planter dies. 

Dryden speaks of ^^ the philosopher and poet (for such 
is the condescending term employed) of Malmesbury," 
as resembling Lucretius in haughtiness. But Lucredus, 
though he held many of the opinions of Hobbes, had the 
sensibility as well as genius of a poet. His dogmatism 
is full of enthusiasm ; and his philosophical theory of so- 
ciety discovers occasionally as much tenderness as can be 
shown without reference to individuals. He was a Hob- 
bist in only half his nature. 

The moral and political syistem of Hobbes was a palace 
of ice, transparent, exactly proportioned, nrajestic, ad- 
mired by the unwary as a delightful dwelling; hot 
gradually undermined by the central warmth of human 
feeling, before it was thawed into muddy water by the 
sunshine of true philosophy. 

When Leibnitz, in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, reviewed the moral writers of modern times, 
his penetrating eye saw only two who were capable of 
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reducing morals and jurisprudence to a science. *^ So 
great an enterprise/^ says he ^^ might have been executed 
by the deep-searching genius of Hobbes, if he had not 
set out from evil principles; or by the judgment and 
learning of the incomparable Grotius^ if his powers had 
not been scattered over many subjects, and his mind 
distracted by the cares of an agitated life."^ Perhaps in 
this estimate^ admiration of the various and excellent 
qualities of Grotius may have overrated his purely philo- 
sophical powers, great as they unquestionably were. 
Certainly the failure of Hobbes was owing to no inferior- 
ity in strength of intellect. Probably his fundamental 
errors may be imputed, in part, to the faintness of his 
moral sensibilities^ insufficient to make him familiar with 
those sentiments and affections which can be known only 
by being felt ; — a faintness perfectly compatible with 
his irreproachable life^ but which obstructed, and at 
last obliterated, the only channel through which the most 
important materials of ethical science enter into the 
mind. 

Against Hobbes, says Warburton^ the whole church 
militant took up arms. The answers to the Leviathan 
would form a library. But the fiir greater part have 
followed the fate of all controversial pamphlets. Sir 
Robert Filmer was jealous of any rival theory of servi- 
tude. Harrington defended liberty^ and Clarendon the 
church, against a common enemy. His philosophical 
antagonists were^ Cumberland^ Cudworth, Shaftesbury, 
Clarke, Butler, and Hutcheson. Though the last four 
writers cannot be (Considered as properly polemics, their 
labours were excited, and their doctrines modified, by 
the stroke from a vigorous arm which seemed to shake 

* *• Et Ule aUquid poCuUtet rel ab incompanbilis Grotii jiidicio et doc- 
trinm, vel a profundo Hobbia b^enio prsstarij nia ilium muludittnudtsent^ 
ht€ vero pnrm conitHuiatet piindpuu'* (Lbibvitii EfUt. ad MoUmum / 
IV.Pmrtm. p. 27«.) 
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IraKS of Wa/bbOyUmtd tbewcdof tke ctknl wntn^ 
of Home, Snth^ Price, Euit, aad Strmvt; ii a 
grte, abo, of those of Tucker aad Palcy : sol t» 
tioo M^micwiSlty the buEoam mad sophister irf* the ale- 
hoofe; or HdTetius, an iflgcnioos but fliaffv- writer, tlie 
loir and loofe aondistof the fmia, thesdfish, aad the 




SECTION V. 

Cantrovernei eoneeming the Moral FatuUie» and the 

Social Affeetums. 

CITMBEELAMD—CUBWORTH— -CLARKE SHAFTESBURY 

— BOSSUET ^FEHELOK LEIBHITZ — MALEBRANCHE 

EDWARDS — ^BUFPIER. 

Dr Richard Cumberlahd^^ raised to the see of 
Peterborough after the revolution of 1688, was the only 
professed answerer of Hobbes. His woik on the Law 
of Ndtvre still retains a place on the shelf, thoof^ 
not often on the desk. The philosophical epigrams of 
Hobbes form a contrast to die verbose, prolix, and 
' ^ languid diction of his answerer. The forms of scho- 

lastic argument serve more to encumber his style thui 
to insure his exactness. But he has substantial me*, 
rits. He justly observes, that all men can only be 
said to have had originally a right to all things, in a 
sense in which right has the same meaning with power. 
He shows that Hobbes is at variance with himself; inas- 

^ Bom in 1633, died in 171S. 
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mueh as the dictates of right reason, which, by his own 
statement, teach men for their own safety to forego the 
exercise of that right, and which he calls Law9 of J>tar 
turtj are coeval with it ; and that mankind perceive the 
moral limits of their power as clearly and as soon as they 
are conscious of its existence. He enlarges the intima- 
tions of Grotius on the social feelings, which prompt 
men to the pleasures of pacific intercourse, as certainly 
as the apprehension of danger and destruction urges 
them to avoid hostility. The fundamental principle of 
his ethics is, that ^* the greatest benicvolence of every 
rational agent to all others is the happiest state of each 
individual, as well as of the whole."* The happiness 
accruing to each man from the observance and cultiva- 
tion of benevolence, he considers as appended to it by the 
supreme Ruler; through which he sanctions it as his law, 
and reveals it to the mind of every reasonable creature. 
From this principle he deduces the rules of morality, 
which he calls the Lawn ofj^ature. The surest, or rather 
only mark that they are the commandments of God, 
is, that their observance promotes the happiness of man: 
for that reason alone could they be imposed by that Being 
whose essence is love. As our moral faculties must to us 
be the measure of all moral excellence, he infec^hat the 
moral attributes of the Divinity must in tlmlCit(£ure be 
only a transcendent degree of those qualities which we 
most approve, love, and revere, in those moral agents with 
whom we are familiar.f He had a momentary glimpse 
of the possibility that some human actions might be per- 
formed with a view to the happiness of others, without 
any consideration of the pleasure reflected back on our- 
selves4 But it is too faint and transient to be worthy 

* Com Bimi A VII die Iii^i6ii«Abhini^ cap. i. sect. 13, first published in Loo- 
don, 16r.\ and then to popnkr m to be rephntad at Lubeck in 16SS. 
t Ibid. cap. Y. sect 19. 
I iW. cap. ti. MCL 20. 
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of observation^ otherwise than as a new proof iiow often 
great truths must flit before the understanding before 
they can be firmly and finally held in its grasp. His 
only attempt to explain the nature of the moral faculty, 
is the substitution of practical reason (a phrase of the 
schoolmen, since become celebrated from its renewal by 
Kant) for right reason ;* and his definition of the first, 
as that which points out the ends and means of action. 
Throughout his whole reasoning, he adheres to the ac- 
customed confusion of the quality which renders actions 
virtuous, with the sentiments excited in us by the con- 
templation of them. His language on the identity of gen- 
eral and individual interest is extremely vague; though 
it be, as he says, the foundation-stone of the Temple of 
Concord among men. 

It is little wonder that Cumberland should not have 
disembroiled this ancient and established confusion^ since 
Leibnitz himself, in a passage where he reviews the the- 
ories of morals which had gone before him, has done his 
utmost to perpetuate it. ^^It is a question/^ says he, 
^^ whether the preservation of human society b^ the first 
principle of the law of nature. This our author deniesy 
in opposition to Grotiiis, who laid down sociability to be 
so; to Hobbes, who ascribed that character to mutual 
fear ; and to Cumberland, who held that it was mutual 
benevolence ; which are all three only different name5 
for the safety and welfare of scfciety.'^f Here the great 

1 

* WhoeTer detevmines his judgment and his will by right retsoo* must 
agree with all others who judge according to right reason in the aune. Ina^ 
ter." {Ibid, cap* ii. sect. 8. ) Ttus is in one sense only a particular instanoe 
of the identical proposition^ that two Uungs which agree with a third thing 
must agree with each other in that in which they agree with the third. 
But the difficulty entirely consists in the particular third thing here intro- 
duced, namely, *' right reason/' the nature of which not one step is made to 
explain. The position is curious, as coinciding with ** the unireraal cate- 
gorical imperative/' adopted as a Brst principle by Kant. 

f LiiBV. IV. Pars iii. p. 271. The unnamed work which occasioned 
these remarks (perhaps one of Thomasius) appeared in 1699. Ho«r long 
after this Leiboitz's Dissertation was written, does not appear. 
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philosopher considered benevolence or fear^ two feelings 
of the human mind^ to be the first principles of the law 
of nature ; in the same sense in which the tendency of 
certain actions to the well being of the community may 
be so rqpirded. The confusion^ however, was then 
common to him with many, as it even now is with most. 
The comprehensive view was his own. He perceives 
the close resemblance of these various and even conflict- 
ing opinions^ in that important point of view in which 
they relate to the effects of moral and immoral actions 
on the general interest. The tendency of virtue to pre- 
serve amicable intercourse was enforced by Grotius ; its 
tendency to prevent injury was dwelt on by Hobbes ; its 
tendency to promote an interchange of benefits was in- 
culcated by Cumberland. 

CUDWOBTH.* 

CuDWOETHy one of the eminent men educated or pro- 
moted in the English Universities during the Puritan 
rule^ was one of the most distinguished of the Latitudi- 
narian or Arminian party who came forth at the Resto- 
ration^ with a love of liberty imbibed from their Calvi* 
nistic masters, as well as from the writings of antiquity^ 
yet tempered by the experience of their own agitated 
age ; and with a spirit of religious toleration more im- 
partial and mature, though less systematic and professed- 
ly comprehensive, than that of the Independents, the first 
sect who preached that doctrine. Taught by the errors 
of their dme, they considered religion as consisting, not 
in vain efforts to explain unsearchable mysteries, but in 
purity of heart exalted by pious feelings, and manifested 
by virtuous conductf Tlie government of the church 

• Bom in 1617; died in 1688. 

t See Uie beautiftU aocount of them bjr Hornet, {Hi^. I. 321, Ozforti 
edit 1813) vho was hioHelf one of the roost dattinguished of this excelkat 
bodf I vilh whoB BHjr be elMsedt notwtthitsiidinir *mm thidesofdoetfiul 

K 
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was placed in their hands by the revolution^ and their 
influence was long felt among its rulers and luminaries. 
The first generation of their scholars turned their atten- 
tion too much from the cultivation of the heart to the 
mere government of outward action ; and in saeceeding 
times the tolerant spirit^ not natural to an establL^ment, 
was with difficulty kept up by a government whoee ex- 
istence depended on discoursing intolerant pretensions. 
No sooner had the first sketch of the HobMan philoso- 
phy* been privately circulated at Paris, than Cudworth 
seized the earliest opportunity of sounding the alarm 
against the most justly odious of the modes of thinking 
which it cultivates^ or forms of expresnon which it would 
introduce ;f the prelude to a war which occupied the 
remaining forty years of his life. The InteUeeiual i%v- 
tem, his great production, is directed against the atheis- 
tical opinions of Hobbes : it touches ethical questions 
but occasionally and incidentally. It is a work of stu- 
pendous erudition^ of much^ more acuteness than at first 
appears^ of frequent mastery over diction and illustttitioii 
on subjects where it is most rare ; and it is distinguishedi 
perhaps beyond any other volume of controversy, by 
that best proof of the deepest conviction of the troth of 
a man's principles, a fearless statement of the most for- 
midable objections to them ; a fairness rarely practised 
but by him who is conscious of his power to answcTr them. 

difterence, his eariy master, Ldghton, bishop of Dunblane^ a beautifiil wri- 
ter, and one of the best of men. The earliest account of them is in a curi- 
ous cohtemporaty pamphlet, entitled, Jhi Account of the new Ssei of L a titude- 
fnm at C€tmbridge, republished in the collection of tracts entided, PhauuM 
Britannieus, Jeremy Taylor deserves the highest and perfaapi the tailiost 
place among them. But Cudworth's excellent sermon before the House of 
Commons (31st March 1647) in the year of the publication of Taylor^ JCd- 
arty of Prophesying, may be compa^d even to Taylor in charity, pifllgr* sAd 
the most liberal toleration. 

• De Give, 1642. 

t Dantur honi ei nudi rationes aUenus d indi9pen»abik§, T%eti$ for the 
degree of B. D. at Cambridge in 1644. (Bimca*s Life ofCmkooHht preEaed 
to his edition of the Jnieiieduai Syetem, p. vii. Lend. 1743, 2 Tok. 4Uk) 
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In all his writings, it must be owned, that his learning 
obicures his reasonings, and seems even to oppress his 
powerful intellect. It is an unfortunate effect of the re- 
dundant fulness of his mind^ that it overflows in endless 
digrcssionsy which break the chain of argument^andturn 
aside the thpughts of the reader from the main object. 
He was educated before usage had limited the naturali- 
lation of new words from the learned languages ; before 
the fiulure of those great men^ from Bacon to Milton, 
who laboured to follow a Latin order in their sentences, 
—and the success of those men of inferior powers, irpm 
Cowley to Addison^ who were content with the order^ 
as well as the words, of pure and elegant conversation^ 
— had^ as it were^ by a double series of experiments^ as- 
certained that the involutions and inversions of tlie ancient 
bnguages are seldom reconcilable with the genius of 
ours; and^ unless skilfully^ as well as sparingly introduc- 
ed^ are at variance with the natural beauties of our prose 
compoation. His mind was more than of an ancient than 
of a modem philosopher. He often indulged in that 
sort of amalgamation of fancy with speculation^ the de- 
Iq^t of the Alexandrian doctors, with whom he was most 
familiarly conversant ; and the Intellectual System^ both 
in thouf^t and expreaBion, has an old and foreign air^ 
not unlike a translation from the work of a late Plato- 
nist. Laifpe ethical works of tlus eminent writer are 
extant in manuscript in the British Museum.^ One pos- 
thumous volume on morals was published by Dr Chandler, 
bishop of Durham, entitled, A TreatUe concerning Eter- 
nal md bmnutable Morality.^ But there is the more 
reason to regret (as fiir as relates to the history of opin- 
ion) that the larger treatises are still unpublished, be- 
cause the above volume is not so much an ethical trea- 

* A enriouf •ccooal of the hisUiry of thtte MSB. bjr Dr KippU, ii to bo 
faud m the BiogMpkim Bnimmkm, IV. 549. 
t London, ITSlt Sro. 
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use as an introduction to one. Protagoras of old, and 
Hobbes then alive^ having concluded that right and 
wrong were unreal, because they were not perceived 
by the senses^ and because all human knowledge consists 
only in such perception, Cudworth endeavours to refute 
them, by disproving that part of their premises which 
forms the last-stated proposition. The mind has many 
conceptions {fnfjcttr*) which are not cognizable by the 
senses; and though they are occasioned by sensible ob- 
jects, yet could not be formed but by a faculty superior 
to sense. The conceptions of justice and duty he places 
among them. The distinction of right from wrong is 
discerned by reason; and as soon as these words are de- 
fined, it becomes evident that it would be a contradic- 
tion in terms to afiirm that any power, human or divine, 
could change their nature ; or, in other words, make the 
same act to be just and unjust at the same time. They 
had existed eternally, in the only mode in which truths 
can be said to be eternal, in the Eternal Mind; and they 
were indestructible and unchangeable like that Supreme 
Intelligence.* 

Whatever judgment may be formed of this reasoning, 
it is manifest that it relates merely to the philosophy of 
the understandings and does not attempt any explanatioD 
of what constitutes the very essence of morality, its re- 
lation to the wilL That we perceive a distinction be* 
tween right and wrong as much as between a triangle and 



* <* There ore many objects of our mind which we can nttUicr tee^ hesTy 
feel» smell, nor taste, and which nerer did enter into )t by any aeaaft) and 
therefore we can have no sensible pictures or ideas of them» drawn bj tike 
pencil of that inward limner or punter which borrows all fiis colours ftom 
sense, which wc call Fancy; and if we reflect on our own cogHations of 
these things we shall sensibly perceive that they are not f h t m Uu He alf. bat 
noemaUcal: as, for example, justice, equity, duty and obligation, cogitation, 
opinion, intellection, ToCtion, memory, verity, falsity, cause, effect, genu^ 
species, nollity, contingency, possibility, impossibility, and innumaable 
others." {Eternal and ImmutMeMcraHtif^ p. 14X>.) We have here an aa- 
ticipstion of Kant. 
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a square^ is indeed true; and may possibly lead to an ex- 
planation of the reason why men should adhere to the one 
and avoid the other. But it is not that reason. A com- 
mand or a precept is not a proposition. It cannot be 
said that either is true or false. Cudworth, as well as 
many who succeeded him, confounded the mere appre- 
hension by the understanding that right is different from 
wrong, with the practical authority of these important 
conceptions, exercised over voluntary actions, in a totally 
distinct province of the human soul. 

Though his life was devoted to the assertion of divine 
Providence, and though his philosophy was imbued with 
the religious spirit of Platonism,^ yet he had placed 
Christianity too purely in the love of God and man to be 
considered as having much regard for those controversies 
about rites and opinions with which zealots disturb the 
world. They represented him as having fallen into the 
same heresy with Milton and with C]arke;t and some of 
them even charged him with atheism, for no other rea- 
son than that he was was not afraid to state the atheistic 
difficulties in their fullest force. As blind auger heaps 
inconsistent accusations on each other, they called him at 
least **an Arian, a Socinian, or a Deist.^^J The cour- 
tiers of Charles II., who were delighted with every part 
of Hobbes but his integrity, did their utmost to decry 
his antagonist. They turned the railing of the bigots 
into a sarcasm against religion ; as we learn from him who 
represented them with unfortunate fidelity. ^* He has 
raised,'^ saysDryden, *^ such strong objections against the 

* EwrtfiUf m Tts? •», • y«i| wr%$mf «s{«if ;|^{irTi«7i^M. Be piouB, my ton, for 
pietjr b Uie turn of Chrbtiaoity. (Motto affixed to the tennon above men- 
tioned.) 

f The following doctrine is ascribed to Cudworth by Nelson, a man of 
good understanding and great worth: "Dr Cudworth maintained that the 
Father, absolutely speaking, is the only supreme God; the Son and Spirit 
being God only by his concurrence with them, and their subordination and 
subjection to him. " (Nilsobt's Lift of Bt$U, p. 339.) 

I TunsB«% ZKjesyrsf en ik^ Mutiak, p. 335.) 
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being of God^ that many think he has not answered them;'^ 
— " the common fate,'' as Lord Shaftesbury tells us, 
^^of those who dare to appear fair authors/'* He 
had, indeed, earned the hatred of some theologians, bet- 
ter than they -could know from the writings published 
during bis life; for in his posthumous work he classes 
with the ancient atheists those of his contemporaries, 
whom he forbears to name, who held ^^ that God may 
command what is contrary to moral rules ; that he has no 
inclination to the good of his creatures ; that he may just- 
ly doom an innocent being to eternal torments; and that 
whatever God does will, for that reason is just, because 
he wills it/'t It is an interesting incident in the life of 
a philosopher, that Cudworth's daughter, Lady Masham^ 
had the honour to nurse the infirmities and to watch the 
last breath of Mr Locke^ who was opposed to her father 
in speculative philosophy, but who heartily agreed with 
him in the love of truth, liberty and virtue. 

GLABKB.I 

Connected with Cudworth by principle, though se- 
parated by some interval of time, was Dr Samuel Clarke^ 
a man eminent at once as a divine, a mathematician, a 
metaphysical philosopher, and a philologer ; who, as the 
^Interpreter of Homer and Csesar, the scholar of Newton^ 
jkdA the antagonist of Leibnitz^ approved himself not un- 
vworthy of correspondence with the highest order of hu- 

* MoraUtis, Part ii. sect. 3. 

t Eternal and Immuiahk Morality , p. 11* He names only one book pub- 
liished at Franeker. He quotes Ockham as haying formerly maintained the 
same monstrous pontions. To many, if not to most of these opiniQiis or 
ezpressionsy ancient and modem, reservations are. adjoined, wtdich xender 
4hem lUeraBy reconcilable with practical morals. But the dangerous abnse 
to which the incautious language of ethical theories is liable, b well iDostrat- 
ed by an anecdote related in Plutarch's Life of Alexander. A sycoph^t 
named Anazarchas consoled that monarch for the murder of CUtus^ by as- 
suring him that every act of a ruler must be just n«f t« ir{4s6f f yw 7f« 
»(«T«vfro c/is«iey. (Plut. Oper, I. 639. Franc. 1599.) 

i Bom in 1675; died in 1729. 
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man spirits. Roused by the prevalence of the doctrines 
of Spinosa and Hobbes, he endeavoured to demonstrate 
the being and attributes of Ood^ from a few axioms and 
definitions, in the manner of geometry; an attempt in 
whichi with all his powers of argument^ it must be own* 
ed that he is compelled sometimes tacitly to assume what 
the laws of reasoning required him to prove ; and thaty 
on the whole, his fkilure may be regarded as a proof that 
such a mode of argument is beyond the faculties of man.* 
Justly considering the moral attributes of the Deity as 
what alone renders him the object of religion^ and to us 
constitutes the difference between theism and atheism, 
he laboured with the utmost zeal to place the distinctions 
of right and wrong on a more solid foundation ; and to 
explain the conformity of morality to reason, in a manner 
calculated to give a precise and scientific signification to 
that phraseology which all philosophers had^ for so many 
ages, been content to employ, without thinking them- 
selves obliged to define. 

It is one of the most rarely successful efforts of the hu- 
man mind, to place the understanding at the point from 
which a philosopher takes the views that compose his sys- 
tem, to recollect constantly his purposes, to adopt for a 
moment his previous opinions and prepo^essions, to think 
in his words and to see with his eyes ; especially when 
the writer widely dissents from the system which he at- 
tempts to describe, and after a general change in the 
modes of thinking and in the use of terms. Every part 
of the present Dissertation requires such an excuse ; but 

* This ftdminble person had so much candoor as in effect to own bis fiul- 
lire, and to recur to those other arguments in support of this great tnith^ 
vhich have in all ages satisfied the most elcTated minds. In Proposition 
riij. {Iking and Mributu of God^ p. 47) which affirms that the ftrst cause 
mutt he ** intelligent** (where, as he truly states, ** lies the main question 
between us and the atheists*') he owns, that the proposition cannot be dem- 
ount rated strictly and properly a prion. 

Sec notes and nUislrations, note II. 
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perhaps it may be more necessary ia a case like that of 
Clarke, where the alterations in both respects have been 
so insensible^ and in some respects appear so limited^ that 
they may escape attention, than after those total revolu- 
tions in doctrine, where the necessity of not measuring 
other times by our own standard must be apparent to the 
most undbtinguishing. 

The sum of his moral doctrine may be stated as fol- 
lows^ Man can conceive nothing without at the same 
time conceiving its relations to other things. He must 
ascribe the same law of perception to every being to 
whom he ascribes thought* He cannot therefore doubt 
that all the relations of all things to all must have always 
been present to the Eternal Mind. The relations in this 
sense are eternal^ however recent the things may be be- 
tween whom they subsbt. The whole of these relations 
constitute truth. The knowledge of them is omniscience. 
These eternal different relations of things involve a con* 
sequent eternal fitness or unfitness in the application of 
things one to another ; with a regard to which^ the will 
of God always chooses, and which ought likewise to de- 
termine the wills of all subordinate rational beings. These 
eternal differences make it fit and reasonable for the crea- 
tures so to act; they cause it to be their duty^ or lay an 
obligation on them so to do, separate from the will of 
Ood,^ and antecedent to any prospect of advantage or 
reward.f Nay, wilful wickedness is the same absurdity 
and insolence in morals, as it would be in natural things 
to pretend to alter the relations of numbers, or to take 
away the properties of mathematical figures. ^ "Mo- 
rality,^' says one of his most ingenious scholars, ^^ is the 
practice of reason.''^ 

• << Those who found all moral obligation on the will of God mmt recur 
to the Hune thing, only when they do not explain how the nature and will 
of God is good and just.'* {Being and JittrtbuUa of Qod^ Proposition sdL) 

t Evidence of Natural and Hevtakd RtUgum^ p. 4^ 6th edit. Lond. 1724. 

% Ibid. p. 42. 

4 LowxAsr on the Unity and Perfections of CM, p. '29. Lond. 1737' 
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Claii^ei like Cudworth^ considered such a scheme at 
the only security against Hobbismi and probably against 
the Cal vinbtic theology^ from which they were almost as 
averse. Not content, with Cumberland^ to attack Hob- 
bes on ground which was in part his own^ they thought 
It necessary to build on entirely new foundations. Clarke 
more especially^ instead of substituting social and gene- 
rous feeling for the selfish appetites, endeavoured to be- 
stow on morality the highest dignity, by thus deriving 
it from reason. He made it more than disinterested ; for 
he placed its seat in a region where interest never enters^ 
and passion never disturbs. By ranking her principles 
with the first truths of science^ he seemed to render them 
pnre and impartial, in&llible and unchangeable. It 
might be excusable to regret the fiaiilure of so noble an 
attempt^ if the indulgence of such regrets did not betray 
an unworthy apprehension that the same excellent tnda 
could only be attained by such frail means; and that the 
dictates of the most severe reason would not finally prove 
reconcilable with the majesty of virtue. 

REMARKS. 

The adoption of mathematical forms and terms was^ in 
England, a prevalent fashion among writers on moral 
subjects during a large part of the eighteenth century. 
The ambition of mathematical certainty^ on matters con- 
cerning which it is not given to man to reach it, is a frail- 
ty from which the disciple of Newton ought in reason 
to have been withheld^ but to which he was naturally 
tempted by the example of his master. Nothing but the 
extreme difliculty of detaching assent from forms of ex- 
pression to which it has been long wedded^ can explain 
the fact, that the incautious expressions above cited^ into 
which Clarke was hurried by his moral sensibility^ did not 
awaken him to a sense of the error into which he had fallen. 
As soon as he had said that ^' a iiricked act was as absurd 
L 






m m miamfi t0 tAe wnf the prapettia aT a 
he oiicilit «• hsve MCBy tkst priwi^ 

flbifitj tp fldke three aad three coK t» be ax, it o^;h^ 
Ml hii priaeipiei, t0 be iiiOMiMr to do m widoed aet. 
T# act withoot re^^ ^ ^^ rtiaiimi of thu^i^ » >f * 
nn wcte to ehooK fire fer ooofiag, or ioe for hotiiK, 
voold be the port cither of a hnatie or as ideot. The 
— i^frrr who poiiMif by arKuc, acti ^reeaUy to hii 
kmomltdfgt of the poirer of that aabalaaee to kiO, wlueh 
m a rebtioo be t wreeo two thiagi; aa iKich aa the phpi- 
ciao who eaiploja an eoietic after the poiaoii, aels vpoii 
hii belief of the teodcncj irf* that rea^dy to preaere lifi^ 
which ii another relation between two thingk ADsen 
who icek a good or bad end by good or bad meantyannt 
alike conform thdr oondoct to some relation between 
their actions aa means and their object as an end. All the 
rdationi of inanimate things to each other are nndoid>t- 
edly obsenred aamoch by the criminal as by the nmn of 
virtue. 

It is therefore singohr that Dr Clarke suffered himself 
to be misled into the representation^ that virtue is a 
conformity with the relations of things universdly, vice 
a oaiversal disregard of them, by the certain, but here 
insufficient truth, that the former necessarily implied a 
regard to certain par tieular rebUiarUy which were always 
disregarded by those who chose the htter. The dis- 
tinction between right and wrong can, therefore, no 
longer depend on relations as such, but on a partiimlar 
class of relations. And it seems evident that no relations 
are to be considered, except those in which a living, in- 
telligent, and voluntary agent is one of the beings rdated. 
His acts may relate to a law, as either observing or in« 
fringing it ; they may relate to his own moral sentiments 
and those of his fellows, as they are the objects of appro- 
bation or disapprobation ; they may rehfe to his own 
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welfiu«» by increumg or abating it ; they may relate to 
the wdlbeiog of other sentient beings, by contributing 
to promote or obstract it : but in all theae^ and in all 
rapposable cases, the inquiry of the moral philosopher 
most be^ not whether there be4i relation, but what the 
relatioD is ; whether it be that of obedience of law^ or 
agreeableness to moral feeling, or suitableness to pru- 
dence, or coincidence with benevolence. The term 
rekUian itsdf^ on which Dr Clarke's system rests^ being 
common to right and wrongs must be struck out of the 
reasoning. He himself incidentally drops intimations 
which are at variance with his system. ^* The Deity^" 
he tdls us, <^ acts according to the eternal relations of 
UiingSy in order to the wel&re of the whole universe ;'' 
and subordinate moral agents ought to be governed by 
the same rules, ^^ for the good of the public.''^ No one 
can &il to observe that a new element is here introduced 
—the wellbeing of communities of men, and the general 
happiness of the world — ^which supersedes the conside- 
ration of abstract relations and fitnesses. 

There are other views of this system^ however, of a 
more general nature^ and of much more importance^ be* 
cause they extend in a considerable d^ree to all systems 
which found moral distinctions or sentiments, solely or 
ultimately, upon reason. A little reflection will discover 
an extraordinary vacmty in this system. Supposing it 
were allowed that it satis&ctoril j accounts for moral 
judgments^ there is still an important part of our moral 
sentiments which it passes by without an attempt to ex- 
pliun them. Whence, on this scheme, the pleasure or 
pain with which we review our own actions ; or survey 
those of others ? What is the nature of remorse ? Why 
do we feel shame ? Whence is indignation against in- 
justice ? These are surely no exercise of reason. Nor 



* Effidmu^If&hinlmdRnitMMUIigimi.p.^ 
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is the assent of reason to any other class of propositions 
followed or accompanied by emotions of this nature, by 
any approaching them, or indeed necessarily by any 
emotion at all. It is a fatal objection to a moral theory, 
that it contains no means of explaining the most conspi- 
cuous; if not the most essential, parts of mora) approba- 
tion and disapprobation. 

fiut to rise to a more general consideration : Percep- 
tion and emotion are states of mind perfectly distinct ; 
and an emotion of pleasure or pain diifers much more 
from a mere perception, than the perceptions of one 
seiise do from those of another. The perceptions of all 
the senses have some qualities in common. But an emo- 
tion has not necessarily anything in common with a per- 
ception^ but that they are both states of mind. We 
perceive exactly the same qualities in coffee when we 
may dislike it, as afterwards when we come to like it 
In other words, {the perception remains the same when 
the sensation of pain is changed into the opposite sensa- 
tion of pleasure. The like change may occur in every 
case where pleasure or pain (in such instances called 
sensations) enter the mind with perceptions through the 
eye or the ear. The prospect or the sound which was 
disagreeable may become agreeable, without any alter- 
ation in our idea of the objects. We can easily 
imagine a percipient and thinking .being without a capir 
city of receiving pleasure or pain. Such a being might 
perceive what we do^ if we could conceive him to rea- 
son, he might reason justly ) and if he were to jodgeat 
all, there seems no reason why he e^ould not judge truly* 
But what could -induce such a being td wiU or to Oi^^ 
It seems evident that his existence could only be a state 
of passive contemplation. Reason, as reason, can never 
be a motive to action. It is only when we superadd to 
such a being sensibility, or the capacity of emotion or 
sentiment, (or what incorporeal cBBea is called sensation) 
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of desire and aversion, that we introduee him into the 
world of action. We then clearly discern » that when 
the conclusion of a process of reasoning presents to his 
mind an object of desire^ or the means of obtaining it^ 
a motive of action begins to operate ; and reason may 
then, but not till then, have a powerful though indirect 
influence on conduct. Let any argument to dissuade a 
nan from immorality be employed, and the issue of it 
will always appear to be an appeal to a feeling. You 
prove that drunkenness will probably ruin health. No 
position founded on experience is more certain. Most 
persons with whom you reason must be as much convinced 
of it as you are. But your hope of success depends on 
the drunkard's fear of ill health ; and he may always 
silence your argument by telling you that he loves wine 
more than he dreads sickness. You speak in vain of 
the infamy of an act to one who dbregards the opinion 
of others ; or of its imprudence to a man of little feeling 
for his own future condition. You may truly^ but vainly^ 
tell of the pleasures of friendship to one who has little 
affection. If you display the delights of liberality to a 
miser, he may always shut your mouth by answering^ 
'< the spendthrift may prefer such pleasures ; I love 
money more." If you even appeal to a man's conscience, 
he may answer yon, that you have clearly proved the 
immorality of the act^ and that he himself knew it be- 
fore ; but that now, when you had renewed and freshened 
his conviction^ he was obliged to own^ that his love of 
virtue, even aided by the fear of dishonour, remorse, 
and punishment^ was not so powerful as the desire which 
hurried him into vice. 

Nor is it otherwise, however confusion of ideas may 
cause it to be so deemed, with that calm regard to the 
welfare of the agent, to which philosophers have so 
grossly misapplied the hardly intelligible appellation of 
self-tovc. Tlie general tendency of right conduct to 
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permanent wellbeing is indeed one of the most evident 
of all truths. But the success of persuasive or dissuaaves 
addressed to it^ must always be directly proportioned, 
not to the clearness with which the truth is discerned, 
but to the strength of the principle addressed^ in the 
mind of the individual ; and to the d^ree in which he 
is accustomed to keep an eye on its dictates. A strange 
prejudice prevails^ which ascribes to what is called «ej^ 
love an invariable superiority over all the other motives 
of human action. If it were to be called by a ^ore fit 
name^ such as foresight^ prudence, or^ what seems most 
exactly to describe its nature^ a sympathy with the fu- 
ture feelings of the agent,, it would appear to every ob- 
server to be^ very often, too languid and inactive, always 
of late appearance^ and, sometimes^ so fidnt as to be 
scarcely perceptible. Almost every human pas^on in 
its turn prevaib over self-love. 

It is thus apparent that the influence of reason on the 
will is indirect^ and arises only from its being one of the 
channeb by which the objects of desire or avc^rsion are 
brought near to these springs of voluntary action. It is 
only one of these channels. There are many other modes 
of presenting to the mind the proper objects of the emo- 
tions whichlt is intended to excite^ whether of a calmer 
or of a more active nature ; so that they may inflaenoe 
conduct more powerfully than when they reach, the will 
through the channel of conviction. The distinction be- 
tween conviction ud persuanon would indeed be otho^ 
wise without a meaning : to teach the mind would be 
the same thing as to move it ; and eloquence Would be 
nothing but logic, although the greater part of the power 
of the former is displayed in the direct excitement of 
feeling ;•— on condition, indeed^ (for reasons foreign to 
our present purpose) that the orator shall never appear 
to give counsel inconsistent with the duty or the faurtiog 
welfare of those whom he would persuade. In like 
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Manner it is to be observed, that though reasoning be 
one of the instruments of education^ yet education is not 
a proof of reasoning, but a wise disposal of all the cir- 
ctiinstances which influence character^ and of the means 
of producing those habitual dispositions which insure 
weDdoingy of which reasoning is but one. ^Very inmilar 
observations are applicable to the great arts of legislation 
and government ; which are here only alluded to as 
Imning a strong illustration of the present argument 

The abunve extension of the term JReoBon to the 
moral fiicultiesy one of the predominant errors of ancient 
and modem times^ has arisen from causes which it is not 
diAcult to discover. Reason does in truth perform a 
f^reat part in every case of moral sentiment. To reason 
often belong the preliminaries of the act ; to reason al- 
together belongs the choice of the means of execution. 
The operations of reason, in both cases^ are comparatively 
dow and lasting ; they are capable of being distinctly 
recalled by memory. The emotion which intervenes 
between the previous and the succeeding exertions of 
reason is often faint^ generally tranaent^ and scarcely 
ever capable of being reproduced by an effort of the 
mind. Hence the name of reason is applied to this 
mixed slate of mind; more especially when the feelings be- 
ing of acold and general nature, and scarcely ruffling the 
sur&ce o£ the soul, such as those of prudence and of or- 
dinary kindness and propriety, almost passes unnoticed^ 
and b irretrievably forgotten. Hence the mind is^ in 
such conditions, said by moralists to act from reasony in 
contradntinction to iti more excited and disturbed state, 
when it b sud to act from passion. The calmness of 
reason gives to the whole compound the appearance of 
unmixed reason. The illusion is further promoted by a 
mode of expression used in most languages. A man is 
said to act reasonably, when his conduct is such as may 
be reasonably expected. Amidst the disorders of a 
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vicious mind^ it is difficult to form a reasonable conjecture 
concerning future conduct ; but the quiet and well- 
ordered state of virtue renders the probable acts of her 
fortunate votaries the object of very rational expectation. 
As far as it is not presumptuous to attempt a distinction 
between modes of thinking foreign to the mind which 
makes the attempt^ and modes of expression scarcely 
translatable into the only technical language in which 
that mind is wont to think^ it seems that the systems of 
Cudworth and Clarke, though they appear very similar^ 
are in reality different in some important points of view. 
The former, a Platonist, sets out from those ideas (a 
word^ in this acceptation of it^ which has no correspond- 
ing term in Englbh) the eternal models of created things, 
which, as the Athenian master taught, pre-existed in 
the everlasting intellect^ and, of right, rule the will of 
every inferior mind. The illustrious scholar of Newton, 
with a manner of thinking more natural to his age and 
school, considered primarily the very relations of things 
themselves ; cenceived indeed by the eternal mind^ but 
which, if such inadequate language may be pardoned, 
are the law of its will, as well as the model of its works.* 

£arl of Shaftesbury. t • 

Lord Shaftesbury, the author of the CAorae/emttet, 
was the grandson of Sir Antony Ashley Cooper, created 
Earl of Shaftesbury, one of the master spirits of the Eng- 

■ 

t Mr Wollaston's system, that morality coniisted in acting according to 
truth, seems to coincide with that of Dr Clarke. The murder of Cicero by 
Popilius Lefias, was, according to him, a practical falsehood ; fat Cieeio 
had been his benefactor, but Popilius acted as if that were untrue. If the 
truth spo]Len of be, that gratitude is due for benefits, the reasoning is eri- 
dently a circle. If any truth be meant, indifferently, it is plam thi^ Uie 
assassin acted in perfect conformity to several certain truths i siifih n. the 
maligni^ of Antony, the ingratitude and penality of Popilius, and the piob- 
able impuni^ of his crime, when law was suspendedi and |;ood men with- 
out power. 

t Bbm in 1671 « died in 1713. 
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Itth natioD^ whose vices^ the bitter fruits of the insecurity 
of a troublous time^ succeeded by the corrupting habits 
of an inconstant^ venal^ and profligate court, have led 
an ungrateful poaterity to overlook bis wisdom, and dis- 
interested perseverance, in obtaining fen* the English na- 
tion the unspeakable benefits of the Habeas Corpus act. 
The fortune of the Charaeteristica has been singular. 
For a time the work was admired more undistinguish- 
iac^y than its literary character warrants. In the suc- 
ceeding period it was justly criticised, but too severely 
condemned. Of late, more unjustly than in either of the 
former casesy it has been generally neglected. It seemed 
to have the power of changing the temper of its critics. 
It provoked the amiable Berkeley to a harshness equally 
unwonted and unwarranted;^ while it softened the 
TUgged Warburton so fiir as to dispose the fierce yet not 
altogether ungenerous polemic to praise an enemy in the 
very heat of conflict.f 

Leibnitz, the most celebrated of continental philoso- 
phers, warmly applauded the Characteristics^ and^ 
(what was a more certain proof of admiration) though at 
an advanced age, criticised that work minutely4 Le 



• BBmuuT'tlfiiiiilePAtA«fifter,Dulogueiu.«batetpeci^ 
of Fimon FinduaUd^ Loud. 1733, (not republiihed in tlie quArto edition of 
his works) where th'is most excellent man nnks for a moment to the lerel 
of a ruling polemic. 

f It is remarkable that the most impure passages of Waihurton's compo- 
sition are those in which he lets loose his controreisial zea]» and that he ia 
a fine writer principally where he writes from generous feding. '* Of aU 
the Tirtues whieh were so much in this noble writer^ heart and in hb 
writingSi there was not one he more rerered than the lore of public Bbettf. 
— ^The noble author of the CkameUritHa had many exoellent qualities^ both 
as a man and a writer. He was temperate, chaste, honest, and a lorer of 
has ooundy. In his writings he has shown how much he has imbibed the 
deep sense, and how naturalljr he could copy the gracious manner of Plato.*' 
(Dedication to the Freethinkers, prefixed to the Dimm Ligation,) War- 
buitoo, howerer, soon relapses, but not without ezcuae; for he thought 
biasdf vindicating the memory of Locke. 

t OJpero, torn. 111. p. J9-56» 

M 
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Clerc, who had assisted the studies of the author, con- 
tributed to spread its reputation by his Journal^ then 
the most popular in Europe. Locke is said to have 
aided in his education, probably rather by counsel than 
by tuition. The author had indeed been driven from 
the regular studies of his country by the insults with 
\K[hich he was loaded at Winchester school, when he was 
only twelve years old, immediately after the death of his 
grandfather ; a choice of time which seemed notso.much 
to indicate anger against the iaults of a great man, as 
triumph over the principles of liberty^ which seemed at 
that time to have fallen for ever. He gave a gennine 
proof of respect for freedom of thought, by preventing 
the expulsion, from Holland, of Bayle, (with whom he 
differs in every moral, political, and, it may be truly 
added, religious opinion) when, it must be owned, the 
right of asylum was, in strict justice, forfeited by the 
secret services which the philosopher had' rendered lo 
the enemy of Holland and of Europe. In the small part 
of his short life which premature infirmities allowed him 
to apply to public affairs, he co-operated zealouriy with 
the friends of freedom ; but, as became a moral phfloso- 
pher, he supported, even against them, a law to allow 
those who were accused of treason to make their defence 
by counsel, although the parties first to benefit from 
this act of imperfect justice were conspirators to assaan- 
ate King William, and to re-enslave their comitry. On 
that occasion it is well known with what admirable quick- 
ness he took advantage of the embarrassment which 
seized him, when he rose to address the House of Com- 
mons. '* If I,^ said he, ** who rise only to give my 
opinion on this bill, am so confounded that I cannot say 
what I intended, what must the condition of that ttan be, 
who, without assistance, is pleading fi)r his own lifc!'^ He 
was the friend of Lord Somers; and the tribute paid to 
his personal character by Warburton, who knew many 
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of his eontenporaries and some of his friends, may be 
considered as evidence of its excellence. 

His fine genius and generous spirit shine through his 
writings; but their lustre is often dimmed by peculiari- 
ties! and, it must be said^ by affectations^ which^ originat* 
ing in local, temporary^ or even personal circumstances, 
are particularly fiital to the permanence of fieime. There 
is often a charm in the egotism of an artless writer^ or of 
an actor in great scenes. But other laws are imposed on 
the literary artbL Lord Shaftesbury, instead of hiding 
himself behind his work, stands forward with too fre- 
quent marks of self-complacency^ as a nobleman of pol- 
ished manners^ with a mind adorned by the fine arts, 
and instructed by ancient philosophy; shrinking with a 
somewhat effeminate fastidiousness from the clamour and 
prejudices of the multitude^ whom he neither deigns to 
conciliate nor puts forth his strength to subdue. The 
enmity of the majority of churchmen to the government 
established at the Revolution, was calculated to fill his 
mind with angry feelings ; which overflow too often^ if 
not upon Christianity itself^ yet upon representations of 
ity closely intertwined with those religious feelings to 
which, in other forms, his own philosophy ascribes sur- 
passing worth. His small^ and occasional writings^ of 
which the main fault is the want of an object or a plan^ 
have many passages remarkable for the utmost beauty 
and harmony of language. Had he imbibed the simpli* 
city^ as well as copied the expression and cadence of the 
greater ancients^ he would have done more justice to his 
genius ; and hb worics^ like theirs, would have been pre- 
served by that quality^ without which but a very few 
writings, of whatever mental power, have long survived 
their writers. Grace belongs only to natural movements ; 
and Lord Shaftesbury^ notwithstanding the frequent 
beauty of his thoughts and language, has rarely attained 
it. He b unfortunately prone to pleasantry^ which in 
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obstinately averse from constraint, and which he had no 
interest in raising to be the test of truth. His affectation 
of liveliness as a man of the world, tempts him sometimes 
to overstep the indistinct boundaries which separate &- 
miliarity from vulgarity. Of his two more considerable 
writings, the Moralists, on which he evidently most val- 
ued himself, and which is spoken of by Leibnitz with 
enthusiasm, is by no means the happiest. Yet perhaps 
there is scarcely any composition in our language more 
lofty in its moral and religious sentiments, and more ex- 
quisitely elegant and musical in its diction, than the Pla- 
tonic representation of the scale of beauty and love^ in 
the speech to Palemon, near the close of the first part.^ 
Many passages might be quoted, which in some measure 
justify the enthusiasm of the septuagenarian geometer. 
Yet it is not to be concealed that, as a whole, it is heavy 
and languid. It is a modem antique. The dialogues 
of Plato are often very lively representations of conver- 
saUons which might take place daily at a great univerri- 
ty, full, like Athens, of rival professors and eager disci- 
ples, — ^between men of various character, and great fame 
as well as ability. Socrates runs through them alk His 
great abilities, his still more venerable virtues^ his cruel 
fate, especially when joined to his very characteristic 
peculiarities, — to his grave humour, to his homely sense, 
to his assumed humility, to the honest sliness with which 
he ensnared the Sophists, and to the intrepidity with 
which he dragged them to justice, gave unity and dra- 
matic interest to these dialogues as a whole. But Lord 
Shaftesbury's dialogue is between fictitious personages, 
and in a tone at utter variance with English conversa^ 
tion. He had great power of thought and command 
over words. But he had no talent for inventing charai> 
ter and bestowing life on it. The Inquiry concerning 

• Characferisties, Treatise v. ne Moralists, Part i: sect 3. ' 
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Virtue* is neariy exempt from the flhuUy peculiarities of 
the author; the method is perfect^ the reasoning just, the 
style precise and clear. The writer has no purpose but 
that of honestly proving his principles ; he himself alto* 
gether disappears ; and he is intent only on earnestly en- 
forcing what he truly^ conscienUously, and reasonably 
believes. Hence the charm of simplicity is revived in this 
production, which is unquestionably entitled to a place ' 
in the first rank of English tracts on Moral Philosophy. 
The point in which it becomes especially pertinent to 
the subject of this Dissertation is^ that it contains more 
intimations of an original and important nature on the 
Theory of Ethics than perhaps any preceding work of 
modem times.t It is true that they are often but inti- 
mations, cursory, and appearing almost to be casual ; so 
that many of them have escaped the notice of most rea- 
ders, and even writers on these subjects. That the con- 
sequences of some of them are even yet not unfolded^ 
must be owned to be a proof that they are inadequate- 
ly stated ; and may be regarded as a presumption that 
the author did not closely examine the bearings of 
his own positions. Among the most important of these 
suggestions is, the existence of dispositions in man^ by 
which he takes pleasure in the wellbeiog of others, with- 
out any further view ; a doctrine, however, to all the con- 
sequences of which he has not been fieiithful in his other 
writings4 Another is, that goodness consists in the 

* lUd. Tretttfe it. 

1 1 tm not without suspicion that I hsTc cnrerlookedthe chums of Dr Heniy 
More, who, notwithstanding some uncouthness of huigusgei seems to hsTe 
giren the first intimations of a distnict moral fiicultjr, which he caUs "the 
Boniform Faculty;*' a phrase against which an outcry would now be raised 
as German. Happraess» according to him, consists in a constant satisfiic* 
tioa* fr Tf «>«6ti4#iM vac 4«X'<* {Entkmdion Eiktoim^ lib. i. cap. ii. 

« *• It is the height of wisdom no doubt to be rightly selfish." (Ckarae. 
1. 121.) The obsenration seems to be taken from what Aristotle says of 
#i>«VTi«: To» /4«r «^«6fv /hi fixcvrev iivtfi. (AwLUT. Eikie. ix. c. viiL) The 
chapter is admirable, and the assertion of AristoUe is ver)- capable of a good 
<»enAc 
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prevalence of lov^ for the system of which we are a part^ 
over the passions^ pointing to our individual welfare ; a 
proposition which somewhat confounds the motives of 
right acts with their tendency^ and seems to favour the 
melting of all particular affections into general benevo- 
lence^ because the tendency of these affections is to gen- 
eral good. The next^ and certainly the most original, 
as well as important, is^ that there are certain affections 
of the mind which, being contemplated by the mind itself 
through what he calls a reflex sense, become the objects 
of love^ or the contrary, according to their nature. So 
approved and loved, they constitute virtue or merit, as 
distinguished from mere gaodnesSy of which there are 
traces in animals who do not appear to reflect on the state 
of their own minds, and who seem, therefore, destitute of 
what he elsewhere calb a moral sense. These state- 
ments are, it is true, far too short and vague. He no- 
where inquires into the origin of the reflex sense. What 
is a much more material defect, he makes no attempt to 
ascertcdn in what state of mind it consists. We discover 
only by implication, and by the use of the term sense^ 
that he searches fbr the fountain of moral sentiments, not 
in mere reason, where Cudworth and Clarke had vainly 
sought for it, but in the heart, whence the main branch 
of tihem assuredly flows. It should never be forgotten, 
that we owe to these hints the reception, into ethical the- 
ory, of a moral sense ; which, whatever may be though^ 
of its origin, or in whatever words it may be described 
must always retain its place in such theory s»k main prin 
ciplet of our moral nature. 

His demonstration of the utility of virtue to the indi 
vidual, fieir surpasses all attempts of the same nature; be 
ing founded, not on a calculation of outward advantages 
or inconvemences, alike uncertain, precarious, and de 
grading, but on the unshaken foundation of the delight 
which is of the very essence of social affection and virtu 
ous sentiment ; on the dreadful agony inflicted by all ma 
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levolent passions^ upon every soul that harbours the 
hellish inmates ; on the all-important truths that to love 
b to be happy, and to hate is to be miserable, — ^that af- 
fection is its own reward^ and ill-will its own punishment ; 
or, as it has been more simply and more affectinglyi as 
well as with more sacred authority, taught^ that to give 
is more blessed than to receive, and that to love one an- 
other is the sum of all human virtue. 

The relation of religion to morality^ as far as it can be 
discovered by human reason, was never more justly or 
more beautifully stated.^ If he represented the mere 
hope of reward and dread of punishment as selfish, and 
therefore inferior motives to virtue and piety, he dis- 
tinctly owns their efficacy in reclaiming from vice, in 
rousing from lethargy, and in guarding a feeble peni- 
tence ; in all which he coincides with illustrious and zeal- 
ous Christian writers. ^^ If by the hope of reward be 
understood the love and desire of virtuous enjoyment, 
or of the very practice and exercise of virtue in another 
life ; an expectation or hope of this kind is so (ar from 
being derogatory from virtue, that it is an evidence of 
our loving it the more sincerely and /or its awn sahe.^^^ 

* CharaderuiU§f Btqmry tanemimg Ftrfue. 

t Ibid. 

So Jerem J Taylor: *« He that is 8;rown in grace punuet rtrtae purely 
aod fiiiiplx for ita own inCereat- When peraona come to tliat height of 
grmcc, and Icnre God for himaelf, that ia but hearen in another aenae.'* 
{Setmtm on Orowih in GraeeJ) So before him Uie once celebrated Mr John 
Smith of Cambridge: " The happineaa which good men ahaU partake ia not 
distinct from tbdr godlike nature. Happineaa and holineaa are but two 
aereral notions of one thing. Hell is rather a nature than a pfaLoe, and 
heaTcn cannot be so well defined by any thing totMou^ ua, as by something 
within us." (Msef JDfseoirsei^ Sd edit. Cambridge, 1673.) 

In accordance with theae old iuthoritiea is the recent language of a most 
iogenioua aa weD aa benevolent and pioua writer. '' The hoUneu of hea^ 
Ten b stiU more attractire to the Chriatian than ita happiness. The desire 
of doing that which b right for ita own aake b a part oif hb desire alter hea- 
ren." (rnemuUtionaifreeneuoftke Gmpd^ by T. Eassiai, Esq. p. 32, 33. 
FAiinb. 182B.) 

Sec also the Appendix to Wabo'a Ufe of Henri/ Wbrf, 247-271. Thi« 
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Fbnelon* — BoSSUET.f 

As the last question^ though strictly speaking theolo- 
^cal, is yet in truth dependent on the more general 
question, which relates to the reality of disinterested af- 
fections in human nature, it seems not foreign from the 
present purpose to give a short account of a dispute on 
the subject in France, between two of the most eminent 
persons of their time ; namely, the controversy between 
Fenelon and Bossuet, concerning the possibility of men 
being influenced by the pure and disinterested love of 
God. Never were two great men more unlike. Fene- 
lon in his writings exhibits more of the qualities which 
predispose to religious feelings, than any other equally 
conspicuous person ; — a mind so pure as steadily to eon- 
template supreme excellence ; a heart capable of being 
touched and affected by the contemplation ; a gentle and 
modest spirit, not elated by the privilege^ but seeing its 
own want of worth as it came nearer to such brightness^ 
and disposed to treat with compassionate forbearance tliose 
errors in others, of which it felt a humbling conscious- 
ness. Bossuet was rather a great minister in the eccle- 
siastical commonwealth; employing knowledge^ elo- 
quence, argument^ the energy of his character, die in- 
fluence, and even the authority of his station, to vanquish 
opponents, to extirpate revolters, and, som^mes with a 
patrician firmness, to withstand the dictatorial encroach- 

account of that ingenious, and anuable pliilosoplicr (Lond. 1710) oqnliiiia an 
interesting view of liis opinions^ and many beautiful passages of his writings^ 
but unfortunately rery few particulars of the man. His letters on /Xstnlir- 
etied Piety (see the Appendix to Hr Ward's work), his boundless dMuUj» his 
zeal for the utmost Uderation, and his hope of general improrement from 
** a pacific and perspicacious posterity/' place him high in the small num- 
ber of true philosophers who^ in their estimate of men, Talue diqiositiofii 
more than opinions, and in their search for good, more often look forward 
than backward- 

• Bom in 1651 ; died in IMS. 

t liom in 1627 $ died in 1704. 
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meat of the Roman Pontiff on theapiritual aristocracy of 
France. Fenelon had been appointed tutor to the Duke 
of Burgundy. He had all the qualities which fit a man 
to be the preceptor of a prince^ and which most disable 
him to get or to keep the office. Even birth^ and 
urbanity^ and accomplishment, and vivacity, were an in- 
sufficient atonement for his genius and virtue. Louis 
XIY, distrusted so fine a spirit^ and appears to have 
early suspected, that a fancy moved by such benevolence 
might imagine examples for his grandson which the 
worid would consider as a satire on his own reign. 
Madame de Maintenon, indeed, favoured him ; but he 
was generally believed to have forfeited her good graces 
by discouraging her projects for at least a nearer approach 
to a seat on the throne. He offended her by obeying ^ 
ber commands, in laying before her an account of her 
faults, and some of those of her royal husband, which 
was probably the more painfully felt for its mildness, 
justice, and refined observation.* An opportunity for 
driving such an intruder from a court presented itself 
somewhat strangely, in the form of a subtile controversy 
on one of the most abstruse questions of metaphysicid 
theology. Molinos, a Spanish priest, reviving and per- ^ 
haps exaggerating the maxims of the ancient mystics,^ 
had recendy taught, that Christian perfection consisted 
in the pure love of God, without hope of reward or fear 
of punishment. ) This offence he expiated by seven years 
imprisonment in the dungeons of the Roman Inquisition. 
His opinions were embraced by Madame Guyon, a pious 
French lady of strong feeling and active imagination, 
who appears to have expressed them in a hyperbolical 
language, not infrequent in devotional exercises, espe- 
cially in those of otherwise amial^Ie persons of her sex 
and character. In the fervour of her zeal, she disre- 

* BjkrMBT, IMoiTt dt Findon, I. 252. 
N 
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garded the usages of the world and the decorums im- 
posed on females. She left her family, took a part in 
public conferences^ and assumed an independence scarcely 
reconcilable with the more ordinary atid more pleasing 
virtues of women. Her pious effusions were examined 
with the rigour which might be exercised on theological 
propositions. She was falsely charged by Harlay^ the 
dissolute archbishop of Paris^ with personal licentious- 
ness. For these crimes she was dragged from convent 
to convent^ imprisoned for years in the Bastile, and^ as 
an act of mercy^ confined during the latter years of her 
life to a provincial town^ as a prison at large. A piety 
thus pure and disinterested could not fail to please Fene- 
lon. He published a work in justification of Madame 
Guyon's character^ and in explanation of the degree in 
which he agreed with her. Bossuet^ the oracle and 
champion of the church, took up arms against him. It 
would be painful to suppose that a man of so great powers 
was actuated by mean jealousy^ and it is needless. The 
union of zeal for opinion with the pride of authority^ is 
apt to giv^ sternness to the administration of controver- 
sial bishops ; to say nothing of the haughty and inflexi- 
ble character of Bossuet himself. He could not hrock 
the independence of him who was hitherto so docile a 
scholar and so gentle a friend. He was jealous of nov- 
elties, and jdreaded a fervour of piety likely to be un- 
governable^ and perhaps to excite movements of which 
no man could foresee the issue. It must be allowed that 
he had reason to be displeased with the indiscreticm and 
turbulence of the innovators^ and might apprehend tha^ 
in preaching motives to virtue and reli^on which he 
thought unattainable/ the coarser but surer foundations 
of common morality might be loosened A controversy 
ensued, in which he employed the utmost violence of 
poiemical or factious contest. Fenelon replied with 
brilliant success, and submitted his book to the judgment 
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of Rome. After a long examination, the commission of 
ten Cardinals appointed to examine it were equally 
divided^ and he seemed in consequence about to be. ac- 
quitted. But Bossuet had in the mean time eaaly gained 
Louis XrV. Madame de Maintenon betrayed Fenelon's 
confidential correspondence ; and he was banished to his 
diocese, and deprived of his pensions and official apart- 
ments in the palace. Louis XIV. regarded the slightest 
^fferences from the authorities of the French church as 
rebellion against himself. Though endowed with much 
natural good sense, he was too grossly ignorant to be made 
to comprehend one of the terms of the question in dis- 
pute. He did not, however, scruple to urge the Pope 
to the condemnation of Fenelon. Innocent XII. (Pigna- 
tclli) an aged and pacific pontiflT, was desirous of avoiding 
such harsh measures. He said that ^^ the archbishop of 
Cambray might have erred from excess in the love of 
God, but the bishop of Meaux had sinned by a defect 
of the love of his neighbour."^ But he was compelled 
to condemn a series of propositions, of which the first 
was, ^^ there is an habitual state of love to God, which is 
pure from every motive of personal interest, and in 
which neither the fear of punishment nor the hope of re- 
ward has any part.''t Fenelon read the bull which 
condemned him in his own cathedral, and professed as 
humble a submission as the lowest of his flock. In some 
of the writings of his advanced years, which have been 
recently published^ we observe with regret that, when 
wearied out by his exile, ambitious to regain a place at 
court through the Jesuits, or prejudiced against the Cal- 
vinising doctrines of the Jansenists, the strongest anti- 
papal party amongst Catholics, or somewhat detached 
from a cause of which his great antagonist had been the 
victorious leader, he made concessions to the absolute 

* BAUtf IT, IliiUnrt de Fenelon^ 11. 220i note. 

1 (Ewrru de Bonrrr, VIII. 808. Liege, 1767, 8ro. 
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monarchy of Rome^ which did not become a luminary of 
tEe Gallican church.* 

Bossuet^ in his writings on this occasion^ besides tra- 
dition and authorities; relied mainly on the supposed 
principle of philosphy^ that man must desire his own 
happiness, and cannot desire anything else^ otherwise 
than as a means towards it ; which renders the contro- 
versy an incident in the history of ethics. It is imme- 
diately connected with the preceding part of this Dis- 
sertation^ by the almost literal coincidence between 
Bossuet's foremost objection to the disinterested piety 
contended for by Fenelon^ and the fundamental position 
of a very ingenious and once noted divine of the English 
church; in his attack on the disinterested affections, be- 
lieved by Shaftesbury to be a part of human nature.f 

Leibnitz.j: 

There is a singular contrast between the form of 
Leibnitz's writings and the character of his mind. The 
latter was systematical; even to excess. It was the vice 
of his prodigious intellect, on every subject of science 
where it was not bound by geometrical chains^ to confine 

* De Summi PofUificU AudorUaU JDUseriatio .* QSuoreB de FurxLov, tome 
IL Versainea, 1820, 

j- ** Hxc est natura Yoluntatis humanx, ut et beatitudinem, et ea qao- 
nun necessaria connezio cum beatitudine clare intcUigitur, fieeenorja^ppetat 

Nullus est actus ad quern rerera non impeUimur motiyo beatitudtnis, 

ezplicite yel impUeUe /" meaning by the latter that it may be concealed 
from oursekes, as he says, for a short time^ by a nearer object ( CBmm it 
BossuxT, Vin. 80.) <* The only motive by which indiridiials am be induced 
to the practice of Tirtue, muU be the feeling or the prospect of private hap- 
piness. ** (Bbowh's E89aya on the CharaderUticSt p. 159. Lond. 1T52.) 
It mxist, howerer, be owned, that the selfishness of the'Warburtonian b 
moreripd; making no provision for the object ojf one's own hi^pioesi 
slipping out of view for a moment. It is due to the very ingenious author 
of this forgotten book to add, that it is full of pni«e of his adversary, which, 
though just, was in the answer generous ; and that it contains an assertion 
ofthetm&of«nc2tti? right of public discussion, unusual even at the tolerant 
peood of its appearance. 

t Born in 1646; died in 1716. 
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his view to those most general principles, so well called ! ■ 
by Baoon ^^ merely notional ;" which render it, indeed^ 
easy to boild a system, but, only because they may be alike 
adapted to every state of appearances, and become thereby 
really inapplicable to any. Though his genius was thus 
aatorally turned to system, his writings were, generally, 
occasional and miscellaneous. The fragments of his 
doctrines are scattered in Reviews ; or over a volumin- 
ous Literary Correspondence ; or in the Prefaces and 
Introductions to those compilations to which this great 
philosopher was obliged by his situation to descend. 
This defective and disorderly mode of publication arose 
partly from the jars between business and study, inevi- 
table in his course of life ; but probably yet more from 
the nature of his system, which, while it widely deviates 
from the most general principles of former philosophers, 
is ready to embrace their particular doctrines under its 
own generalities, end thus to reconcile them to each 
other, as well as to accommodate itself to popular or 
establbhed opinions, and compromise with dicm, accord- 
ing to his favourite and oft-repeated maxim, ^^ that most 
received doctrines ctre capable of a good sense ;^'* by 
which last words our philosopher meant a sense re- 
concilable with his own principles. Partial and occa- 
sional exhibitions of these principles suited better than 
constant negotiation with opinions, establishments, and 
prejudices, to which extreme generalities arc well 
adapted, than a full and methodical statement of the 
whole at once. It is the lot of every philosopher who 
attempts to make his principles extremely flexible, that 
they become like those tools which bend so easily as to 
penetrate nothing. Yet hb manner of publication per- 



EitaU ffur tEniendemmi Bumain, liv. i. chup. ii. p. S7. 
These Esaayt, which form the greater pait of the publication entitled CEutrfM 
PkUomtpkiquet, edited by Raspe, Anwt ct Leipz. 1765, arc not included in 
Dttteot't edition of Leibnitz's works. 
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haps led him to those wide intuitions^ as comprehensive 
as those of Bacon^ of which he expressed the result as 
briefly and pithily as Hobbes. The fragment which 
contains his ethical principles is the preface to a collec- 
tion of documents illustrative of international law^ pub- 
lished at Hanover in 1693 ;* to which he often referred 
as his standard afterwards, especially when he speaks of 
Lord Shaftesbury, or of the controversy between the 
two great theologians of France. ^^ Right,'' says he^ 
^^ is moral power ; obligation moral necessity. By morale 
I understand what with a good man prevails as much as 
if it were physical. A good man is he who loves all 
men as far as reason allows. Justice is the benevolence of 
a wise man. To love is to be pleased with the happi- 
ness of another} or, in other words^ to convert the 
happiness of another into a part of on^s own. Hence 
is explained the possibility of a disinterested love. 
When we are pleased with the happiness of any being, 
his happiness becomes one of our enjoyments. Wisdom 
is the science of happiness.'^f 

REMARKS. 

It is apparent from the above passage, that Leibnitz 
had touched the truth on the subject (tf disinterested 
affection ; and that he was more near clinging to it than 
any modern philosopher, except Lord Shaftesbury. It 
is evident^ however, from the latter part of it, that, like 
Shaftesbury, he shrunk from his own just conception; 
under the influence of that most ancient and iSuvspread 
prejudice of the schools, which assumed that suQh an 
abstraction as Happiness could be the object of love, 
and that the desire of so faint, distant, Hmd refined an 
object; was the first principle of all moral nature^ of 
which every other desire was only a modification or a 

» 

* Codex Juris Qtniium Diplomatics, Hanoy. 1695. 
-f See Notes and niustnttions, note N. 
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ftiiit. Both he and Shaftesbury, however^ when they 
relapsed into the selfish system^ embraced it in its most 
rdined form ; considering the benevolent affections as 
yaloable parts of our own happiness, not in consequence 
of any of their effects or extrinsic advantages, but of that 
intrinac delightfulness which was inherent in their very 
^nce. But Leibnitz considered this refined pleasure 
the object in the view of the benevolent man ; an ab- 
\ or rather a contradiction^ which^ at least in the 
inquiry concerning Virtue^ Shaftesbury avoids. It 
will be seen from Leibnitz^s limitation^ taken together 
with his definition of Wisdom^ that he regarded the dis- 
tinction of the moral sentiments from the social affections^ 
and the just subordination of the latter, as entirely 
founded on the tendency of general happiness to in- 
crease that of the agent^ not merely as being real^ but 
as being present to the agent's mind when he acts. In 
a subsequent passage he lowers his tone not a litde. 
'^ As for the sacrifice of life^ or the endurance of the 
greatest pain for others^ these things are rather gener- 
ously enjoined than solidly demonstrated by philoso- 
phers. For honour^ glory^ and self-congratulation^ to 
which they appeal under the name of virtue^ are indeed 
mental pleasures, and of a high degree, but not to all^ 
nor outweighing every bitterness of suffering ; since all 
cannot imagine them with equal vivacity, and that 
power is litUe possessed by those whom neither educa- 
tion^ nor situation^ nor the doctrines of religion or philo- 
sophy, have taught to value mental gratifications.^'^ 
He concludes very truly^ that morality is completed by 
a belief of moral government. But the Inquiry con- 
cerning Virtue had reached that conclusion by a better 
road. It entirely escaped his sagacity, as it has that of 
nearly all other moralists, that the coincidence of mor- 

yd. note N. 
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ality with well-understood interest in our outward 
tions, is very far from being the most important part of 
the question ; for these actions flow from habitual dis- 
positions^ from affections and sensibilities^ which deter- 
mine their nature. There may be, and there are many 
immoral acts, which^ in the sense in which words are 
commonly used^ are advantageous to the actor. But the 
whole sagacity and ingenuity of the world may be safely 
challenged to point out a case in which virtuous disposi- 
tions, habits^ and feelings^ are not conducive in the 
highest degree to the happiness of the individual ; or to 
maintain that he is not the happiest^ whose moral senti- 
ments and affections are such as to prevent the possibility 
of the prospect of advantage through unlawful means from 
presenting itself to his mind. It would indeed have been 
impossible to prove to Regulus that it was his interest to 
return to a death of torture in Africa. But what if the 
proof had been easy ? The most thorough conviction 
on such a point would not have enabled him to set this 
example^ if he had not been supported by his own in- 
tegrity and generosity, by love of his country, and re- 
verence for his pledged fiuth. What could the conviction 
add to that greatness of soul, and to these glorious attri- 
butes? With such virtues he could not act otherwise than 
he did. Would a father affectionately interested in a son's 
happiness^ of very lukewarm feelings of morality, but of 
good sense enough to weigh gratifications and isufferings 
exactly^ be really desirous that his son should have these 
virtues in a less degree than Regulus, merely because 
they might expose him to the fate wliich Regains chose? 
On the coMest calcuIatioB he would. sorely perceive; 
that the high and glowing fbeliags <^ Suoh % mind dur- 
ing life, altogether throw into shade a few hours of 
agoo^ la leaving it. And; if he himsdC were so unfortu- 
nate that no more generous sentiment arose in his mind 
to silence such calculations, would it not be a reproach to 
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kit \ui^ntaDding not to discover, that though in one 



of millions such a character might lead a Regu- 
|a|:|9 torture, yet^ in the common course of nature, it is 
d^.toorce not only of happiness in life^ but of quiet and 
honour in death. A case so extreme as that of Regulus 
will not perplex^ if we bear in mind, that though we 
cannot prove the act of heroic virtue to be conducive to 
the interest of the hero^ yet we may perceive at once^ 
that nothing is so conducive to his interest as to have a 
mind so formed that it could not shriidc from it^ but 
must rather embrace it with gladness and triumph. 
Men of vigorous health are said someUmes to suffer most 
in a pestilence. No man was ever so absurd as for that 
reason to wish that he were more infirm . The distemper 
might return once in a century. If he were then alive^ 
he might escape it ; and even if he fell^ the balance of 
advantage would be in most cases greatly on the side of 
robust health. In estimating beforehand the value of a 
strong bodily frame^ a man of sense would throw the 
small chance of a rare and short evil entirely out of the 
account So must the coldest and most selfish moral 
calculator^ who^ if he be sagacious and exact, must pro- 
nounce, that the inconveniences to which a man may 
be sometimes exposed by a pure and sound mind, are no 
reasons for regretting that we do not escape them by 
possessing minds more enfeebled and distempered. 
Other occasions will call our attention, in the sequel, to 
this important part of the subject But the great name 
of Leibnitz seemed to require that his degrading state* 
ment should not be cited without warning the reader 
against its qprq^ui fidlacy. 
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Malebranche.^ 



This ingenious philosopher and beautiful writer is 
the only celebrated Cartesian who has professedly han- 
dled the Theory of Morals.f His theory has in some 
points of view a conformity to the doctrine of Clarke ; 
while in others it has given occasion to his English fol- 
lower Norrisj: to say, that if the Quakers understood 
their own opinion of the illumination of all men, they 
would explain it on the principles of Malebranche. 
'* There is,'^ says he, ^^ one parent virtue, the universal 
virtue, the virtue which renders us just and perfect, 
the virtue which will one day render us happy. It is 
the only virtue. It is the love of the universal order, 
as it eternally existed in the Divine reason, where every 
created reason contemplates it. This order is composed 
of practical as well as speculative truth. Reason- per- 
ceives the moral superiority of one being over another, 
as immediately as the equality of the radii of the same 
circle. The relative perfection of beings is that part 
of the immovable order to which men must conform tfieir 
minds and their conduct. The love of order is the 
whole of virtue, and conformity to order constitutes the 
morality of actions.^^ It is not difficult to discover, that 
in spite of the singular skill employed in weaving th» 
web, it answers no other purpose than that of hiding the 
whole difficulty. The love of universal order, says 
Malebranche, requires that we should value an animal 
more than a stone, because it is more valuable ; and love 
God infinitely more than man, because he is infinitely 
better. But without presupporing the reafity of moral 

* Bom in 1638| died in 1715. 

t IMU de Morale. Rotterdam* 1684. 

t Author of the Theofy of the Ideal World, who well copied, though he 
did notequaly the cleamen ind choice of ezpreinon which belonged to hii 
mMter. 
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distinctions, and the power of moral feelings, the two 
pmnts to be proved^ how can either of these propositions 
be evident, or even intelligible? To say that a love of 
the eternal order will produce the love and practice of 
every virtue^ is an assertion untenable unless we take 
morality for granted, and useless if we do, 

la his work on Morals* all the incidental and secon- 
dary remarks are equally well considered and well ex- 
prosed. The manner in which he applied his princi* 
pie to the particulars of human duty^ is excellent. He 
is perhaps the first philosopher who has precisely laid 
down and rigidly adhered to the great principle^ that 
virtue eomists in pure intentions an^ dispositiana of 
mind, without which, actions^ however confbrmable to 
rules, are not truly moral ; a truth of the highest im* 
portance^ which, in the theological form^ may be said to 
have been the main principle of the first Protestant Re- 
formers. The ground of piety, according to him^ is the 
conformity of the attributes of God to those moral quali- 
ties which we irresistibly love and revere.^ ^^ Sove- 
reign princes,^^ says he, ^^ have no right to use their 
authority without reason. 'Even God has no such mise- 
nble right.''t His distinction between a religious soci- 
ttj and an established churchy and his assertion of the 
rig^t of the temporal power alone to employ coercion^ 
are worthy of notice, ai instances in which a Catholic, 
at once philosophical and orthodox, could thus speak, 
not only of the nature of God^ but of the rights of the 
church. 



• «nfintitewPEtniiifiniroeiitpaffidt,etnonpttuii ftntame ^xw- 
vmntable, un MimiiJQstet mbtolu, painantv mail tans bont^ etftniMigetse. 
S'U J aToit im til Dieo, It vna Dieu nous d^fendroit de radorer et de Pu- 
nier. 11 y a peoAlUt plus de danger d'offenser Dieu lorsqu'on lui donne 
one Anne si lMnMe» que de nipiiser ce &nt6me." (Draiii de Mantle, 
cbap. nil.) 

t Ibid- chap. zzii. 



Jonathan Edwards,* 

This remarkable man, the metaphysician of America, 
was formed among the Caivinists of New England, when 
their stern doctrine retained its rigorous authority.f 
His power of subtile argument, perhaps unmatched, 
certainly unsurpassed among men, was joined, as in some 
of the ancient Mystics, with a character which raised 
his piety to fervour. He embraced their doctrine, 
probably without knowing it to be theirs. " True re- 
ligion," says he, " in a great measure consists in holy 
affections. A love of divine things, for tbe beauty and 
sweetness of their moral excellency, is the spring of all 
holy affections.''^ Had he suffered this noble principle 
to take the right road to all its fair consequences, he 
would have entirely concurred with Plato, with Shaftes- 
bury, and Malebranche, in devotion to *' the first good, 
first perfect, and first fair." But he thought it 
necessary afterwards to limit his doctrine to his own 
persuasion, by denying that such moral excellence could 
be discovered in divine things by those Christians who 
did not take the same view with him of their religiOD. 
All others, and some who hold his doctrines with a more 
enlarged spirit, may adopt his principle without any 
limitation. His ethical theory is contained in his Dis- 
aertalion on the JVature of TVue Virtue ; and in aoo- 
ther, On God's Chief End in the Creation, published 
in London thirty years alter his death. True virtao, 
according to him, consists in benevolence, or love to 
being "in general," which he afterwards limits to "in- 
telligent being," though sentient would have involved a 
more reasouable limitation. This good-will is felt to- 



* Born in 1703, at Windsor in Conneclicuti died in 17J8, »t Prmceton in 
New Jtsitj. 

f Notca and Illustntion*, note O. 

t ¥.B-wjtmPt on Rtiigiotu Jfferiimt, p. i, 187. Lood. 1796. 
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wards a particular being, first in proportion to his de- 
gree of existence (fcr, says he " that which is great has 
iDore existence, and is farther from nothing, than that 
which is little ;''] and secondly, in proportion to the de- 
gree in which that particular being feels benevolence 
4o others. Thus God, having infinitely more existence 
.and benevolence than man, ought to be infinitely more 
loved; and for the same reason, God roust love himself 
infinitely more than he does all other beings.* He can 
. «ct only from regard to himself, and his end in creation 
can only be to manifest his whole nature, which is called 
Acting for his own glory. 

As far as Edwards confines himself to created beings, 
•nd while his theory is perfectly intelligible, it coincide* 
with that of universal benevolence, hereafter to be coa- 
sidered. The term being is a mere incumbrance, which 
■erves indeed to give it a mysterious outside, but bring! 
with it from the schools nothing except their obscurity. 
Be was betrayed into it by the cloak which it threw 
over his really unmeaning assertion or assumption, that 
I there arc degrees of existence ; without which that part 
r of his system which relates to the Deity would have ap- 
Epcared to be as baseless as it really is. When we try 
I fuch a phrase by applying it to matters within the sphere 
of our experience, we see that it means nothing but de- 
grees of certain faculties and powers. But the very ap- 
plication of the term bting to all things, shows tliat the 
t perfect has as much being as the most perfect ; or 
lier that there can be no difference, so far as that 
is concerned, between two things to which it is 
alike applicable. The Justness of the compound propor^ 

* The ctnncidcDM of Malebntichc wiih this put ci^ Edirtub, 1> remwk. 
ible. Bpe«king of UiaSupmne neinjc, be u}s, " fl t'aime invindbUmait." 
Wit add* MiMb*r atorc ttutling rxprcaion. ■■ C«n«iiieraciit Dicu ne peut 
igirqtte pourluimtOMr: iln^pouit d'lotre motif que *on amour propr«." 
ITUU A Mnrak, dwp. xn.) 
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tion on which human virtue is made to depend^ is capa- 
ble of being tried by an easy test. If we suppose the 
greatest of evil spirits to have a hundred times the bad 
passions of Marcus Aurelius^ and at the same time a 
hundred times his faculties, or, in Edward's language, 
a hundred times his quantity of being, it follows from 
this moral theory, that we ought to esteem and love the 
devil exactly in the same degree as we esteem and love 
Marcus Aurelius. 

The chief circumstance which justifies so much being 
said on the last two writers, is their concurrence in a 
point to words which Ethical Philosophy had been slowly 
approaching, from the time of the controversies raised up 
by Hobbes. They both indicate the increase of this 
tendency, by introducing an element into their theory, 
foreign from those cold systems of ethical abstraction, 
with which they continued in other respects to have 
much in common. Malebranche makes virtue consist in 
the love of orders Edwards in the love of being. In this 
languid we perceive a step beyond the representation 
of Clarke, which made it a conformity to the relations of 
things ; but a step which cannot be made without pass- 
ing into a new province ; — without eonfesnng, by the 
use of the word hvej that not only perception and reason, 
but emotion and sentiment, are among the fundamental 
principles of morals. They still, however, were so 
wedded to scholastic prejudice, as to choose two of the 
most aerial Abstractions which can be introduced into 
afgnment,-*-detnjr and orifer^—- to be the objects of those 
strong active fedings which were to govern the human 
mind. 

BUPPIBR.* 

The same strange disposition to fix on abstractions as 

% 

• Bom in 1661 $ died in 1727. 
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the objects of our primitive feelings^ and the end sought 
by our warmest desires^ manifests itself in the ingenious 
writer with whom this part of the Dissertation closes^ 
under a form of less dignity than that which it assumes 
in the hands of Malebranche and Clarke. Huffier^ the 
only Jesuit whose name has a place in the history of Ab- 
stract Philosophy, has no peculiar opinions which would 
have required any mention of him as a moralist^ were it 
not for the just reputation of his treatise on First TVuths, 
with which Dr Reid so remarkably, though unaware of 
its existence^ coincides^ even in the misapplication of so 
practical a term as eamman sense to denote the &culty 
which recogpises the truth of first principles. His philoso- 
phical wrhingB* are remarkable for that perfect clearness 
of expression which^ since the great examplesof Descartes 
and Pascal^ has been so generally diffused as to have be- 
come one of the enviable peculiarities of French philo« 
sophical stylcy and almost of die French language. His 
ethical doctrine is that most commonly received among 
philosophers, from Aristotle to Paley and Bentham : 
^* I desire to be happy ; but as I live with other men, I 
cannot be happy without consulting their happiness :" a 
proposition perfectly true indeedi but &r too narrow, as 
inferring^ that in the most benevolent acts a man must 
pursue only Us own interest^ from the (act that the 
practice of benevolence does increase his happiness, and 
that because a virtuous mind is likely to be iJie happiestf 
our observation of that property of virtue ii the cause of 
our love and reverence for it. 

• Qmndi Seimcei. Pirii, 1732, foUo. 
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SECTION VI. 



Foundations of a more Just Theory of Ethics. 

BUTLER HUTCHESON — ^BERKELEY HUME SMITH 

FR1CB — HARTLEY — TUCKER PALEY — ^BENTHAM 

STEWART — ^BROWN. 

From the beginning of ethical controversy to the 
eighteenth century, it Uius appears^ that the care of the 
individual for himself^ and his regard for the things 
which preserve self^ were thought to form the firsts and, 
in the opinion of most, the earliest of all the principles 
which prompt men and other animals to aetivity ; that 
nearly all philosophers regarded the appetites and de- 
sires^ which look only to self-gratification^ as modifica- 
tions of this primary principle of self-love ; and that a 
very numerous body considered even the social affections 
themselves as nothing more than the produce of a more 
latent and subtile operation of the dedre of interest^ and 
of the pursuit of pleasure. It is true, they often qx^e 
otherwise; but it was rather from the looseness and 
fluctuation of their language^ than from distrust in their 
doctrine. It is true, also^ that perhaps all represented 
the gratifications of virtue as more unmingled, more se- 
cure, more frequent, and more lasting, than other plea- 
sures ; vdthout which they could neither have retained 
a hold on the assent of mankind^ nor reconciled the prin- 
ciples of their systems with the testimony of their hearts. 
We have seen how some began to be roused firom a lazy 
aequiescence in this ancient hypothesis^ by the monstrous 
consequences which Hobbes had legitimately deduced 
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from it. A few, of pure minds and great intellect^ la- 
boured to render morality disinterested^ by tracing it to 
reason as its source ; without considering that reasoni 
elevated indeed for above interest, is also separated by 
an impassable gutf^ from feeling, affection^ and pas^on. 
At length it was perceived by more than one, that 
through whatever length of reasoning the mind may pass 
in its advances towards action, there is placed at the end 
of any avenue through which it can advance, some prin- 
ciple wholly unlike mere reason, — some emotion or 
Mtntiment which must be touched, before the springs of 
wyi and action can be set in motion. Had Lord Shaftes- 
bury steadily adhered to his own principles — had Leib- 
nits not recoiled from his statement — ^the truth might 
have been rq;arded as promulged, though not unfolded. 
The writings of both prove, at least to us, enlightened 
as we are by what followed, that they were skilful in 
sounding, and that their lead had touched the bot- 
tom. But it was reserved for another moral philosopher 
to determine this hitherto unfothomed depth.^ 

BUTLEB.f 

Butler, who was the son of a Presb3rterian trader, 

* The doettiiie of the Stoics it Uins put by Cicero into the mooth of 
Cmto: « Placet Ui» inquit, quorum letio nnhi probatur, nmul atque na- 
tom iH aninialy (hinc enim eat oididenmn) ipiam nbi conciliari et commen- 
diri ad ae eoaaenrandum, et ad amtm atatmn, et ad eaqoK copaerr antia aunt 
c(jiia itatua diUgenda i alienari autem ab interitu, iiaque lebua que interitum 
ndeantur affeire. Id ita eaae aic probant, quod, antequam roluptaa aut 
dolor atti^perit, aahitariaappetant parri* aapementurque eontraria. Quod 
non fterct, uai atatom aoum dUigerent, interytum tfanerent. FUri auUm 
nonpomdui appeUrtni dBqmdf niti itnaum kaberemi mi, toque met eua 
dUigereni, Ex avo ivrujuei bssbt, Fmivciriux Ducnm laas ▲ aa vni' 
•BVDi." (De FhUbtu, Fib. iii. cap. ▼.) We are told that iiHgendo ia the 
rcadinir of an aneient MB. Perhapathe ontiaion of V would be the eaaieat 
and Boatreaaooable emendatioQ. 

The abore paaMge ia peihapa the fullest and plainest statement of the 
doctrines preralent tiU the time of Butler. 

t Bom in 1693; died in 1759. 

p 
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early gave such promise, as to induce his father to fit 
him^ by a proper education, for being a minister of that 
persuasion. He w^s educated at one of their seminaries 
under Mr Jones of Gloucester^ where Seeker^ afterwards 
archbishopof Canterbury^ was his fellow-student. Though 
many of the dissenters had then begun to relinquish Cal- 
vinism^ the uniform effect of that doctrine, in disposing 
its adherents to metaphysical speculation, long survived 
the opinions which caused it, and cannot be doubted to 
have influenced the mind of Butler. When a student 
at the academy of Gloucester, he wrote private letters to 
Dr Clarke on his celebrated Demonstration^ suggesting 
objections that were really insuperable, and which are 
marked by an acuteness which neither himself nor any 
other ever surpassed. Clarke, whose heart was as well 
schooled as his head, published the letters, with hb own 
answers, in the next edition of his work; and, by his 
good offices with his friend and follower. Sir Joseph Je- 
kyll, obtained for the young philosopher an early oppor- 
tunity of making hb abilities and opinions known, by 
the appointment of preacher at the Chapel of the Master 
of the Rolls. He was afterwards raised to one of the 
highest seats on the episcopal bench^ through the philo- 
sophical taste of Queen Caroline, and her influence over 
the mind of her husband, which continued long after 
her death. « He was wafted," says Horace Walpole^ 
^^'to the see of Durham, on a cloud of Metaphysics.''* 
Even in the fourteenth year of his widowhood, Geoi|;e 
n. was desirous of inserting the name of the Queen's 
metaphysical favourite in the Regency Bill of seventeen 
hundred and fifty-one. 

His great work on the Analogy of BeHgion to 
the Course of JVIature, though only a commentary 
on the singularly original and pregnant passage of 

* Waltolb'i Memoin, 
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Origen, which is so honestly prefixed to it as a motto, 
isy notwithstanding, the most original and profound 
work extant in any language on the Philosophy of 
Religion. It is entirely beyond our present scope. 
EBs ethical discussions are contained in those deep and 
iMietimes dark Dissertations which he preached at the 
Chapel of the Rolls^ and afterwards published under the 
name of Semunu^ while he was yet fresh from the 
sehods, and full of that courage with which youth often 
ddightB to exercise its strength in abstract reasoning, 
and to push its faculties into the recesses of abstruse 
speculation. But his youth was that of a sober and ma^ 
ture mind, early taught by nature to discern the bounda- 
ries of knowledge, and to abstain from fruitless eflforts to 
reach inaccessible ground. . In these sermons^^ he hu 
taught truths more capable of being exactly distinguished 
from die doctrines of his predecessors, more satis&cto- 
rily established by him^ more comprehendvely q>plied 
to particulars, more rationally connected with each c^or, 
and therefore more worthy of the name of duewery^ 
than any with which we are acquunted; if we ought not^ 
with some hesitation^ to except the first steps of the Gre- 
cian philosophers towards a Theory of Morals. It is a 
peculiar hardship, that the extreme ambiguity of lan- 
guage, an obstacle which it is one of the chief merits of 
an ethical philosopher to vanquish, is one of the circum- 
stances which prevent men from seeing the justice of 
applying to him so ambitious a term as dueovery. But- 
ler owed more to Lord Shaftesbury than to all other wri- 
ters besides. He is just and generous towards that phi- 
losopher; yet, whoever carefully compares their writings, 
will without difficulty distinguish the two builderSy and 

* See SenMms t. iL uid iu. On HmmA Nttterei v. On CompAitioni riii. 
On Retentmentf iz. On Potgif encit« zL and ziL On Uie Lore of our Neigfap 
boor; and ziii. On the Lore ofOodi tofether whh Uie ezceUent Prefiice. 
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the larger as well as more regular and laboured part of 
the edifice, which is due to Butler. 

Mankind have various principles of action; some lead- 
ing directly to the private good, some immediately to 
the good of the community. But the private desires 
are not self-love^ or any form of it ; for self-love is the 
desire of a man's own happiness, whereas the object of 
an appetite or passion is some outward thing. SelMove 
seeks things as means of happiness; the private appetites 
seek things, not as means^ but as ends. A man eats 
from hunger, and drinks from thirst ; and though he 
knows that these acts are necessary to life^ that know- 
ledge is not the motive of his conduct. No gratifica- 
tion can indeed be imagined without a previous desire. 
If all the particular desires did not exist independently, 
self-love would have no object to employ itself abou^ 
for there would be no happiness, which, by the very sup- 
position of the opponents, is made up of the gratifica- 
tions of various desires. No pursuit could be selfish or 
interested, if there were not satisfactions first gained by 
appetites which seek their own outward objects without 
i^rd to self; which satisfactions compose the mass which 
is called a man's interest. 

In contending, therefore, that the benevolent affec- 
tions are disinterested, no more is claimed for them than 
must be granted to mere animal appetites and to malevo- 
lent passions. Each of these principles alike seeks its 
own object, for the sake simply of obtuning it*. Pkt- 
sure is the result of the attainment, but no separate part 
of the aim of the agent. The desire that another per- 
son may be gratified, seeks that outward object alone, 
according to the general coarse of human desire. ' Re- 
sentment is as disinterested as gratitude or pity, but not 
more so. Hunger or thirst may be, as much as the pu- 
rest benevolence, at variance with self-love. A rq;ard 
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to our own general- happiaesB is not a vice, but in itself 
an excellent quality. It were well if it prevailed more 
generally over craving and short-sighted appetites. 
The weakness of the social afiections^ and the strength 
of the private desires, properly constitute selfishness-; a 
vice utterly at variance with the happiness oC him who 
harbours it^ and as such condemned by self-love. There 
are as few who attain the greatest satisfiiction to them- 
adves, as who do the g^reatest good to others. It is ab- 
surd to say with some^ that the pleasure of benevolence 
is selfish because it is felt by self. Understanding and 
reasoning are acts of self, for no man can think by proxy; 
but no one ever called them selfish. Why ? Evidently 
because they do not regard self. Precisely the same 
reason applies to benevolence. Such an argument is a 
gross confusion of self, as it is a subject of feeling or 
thought, with self considered as the obfect of either. It 
is no more just to refer the private appetites to self-bve 
because they commonly promote happiness, than it would 
be to refer them to self-hatred in those frequent cases 
where their gratification obstructs it. 

Buty besides the private or public desires^ and besides 
the calm regard to our own general welfare^ there is a 
principle in man^ in its nature supreme over all others. 
This natural supremacy belongs to the &culty which 
surveys^ approves, or disapproves the several affec- 
tions of our minds and actions of our lives. As self- 
love is superior to the private passions, so conscience 
b superior to the whole of man. Passion implies nothing 
but an inclination to follow it ; and in that respect pas- 
sions differ only in force. But no notion can be form- 
ed of the principle of reflection, or conscience, which 
does not comprehend judgment, direction, superinten- 
dency. Authority over all other principles of action is 
a constituent part of the idea of conscience, and cannot 
he separated from it Had it strength as it has right, it 
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would govern the world. The passions would have their 
power but according to their nature, which is to be sub- 
ject to conscience. Hence we may understand the pur- 
pose at which the ancients, perhaps confusedly, aimed, 
when they laid it down^ that virtue consisted in follow- 
ing nature. It is neither easy, nor, for the main object 
of the moralist, important^ to render the doctrines of the 
ancients by modem language. If Butler returns to this 
phrase too ojften, it was rather from the remains^of undis- 
tinguishing reverence for antiquity, than because he 
could deem its employment important to his own opin- 
ions. 

The tie which holds together Religion and Morality^ 
iS| in the system of Butler, somewhat different from the 
common representations^ but not less close. CSonscience, 
or the faculty of approving or disapproving^ necessarily 
constitutes the bond of union. Setting out from the be- 
lief of Theism, and combining it^ as he had entitled him- 
self to do^ with the reality of conscience, he could not 
avoid discovering^ that the being who possessed the high- 
est moral qualities^ is the object of the highest moni 
affections. He contemplates the deity through the moral 
nature of man. In the case of a being who is to be per- 
fectly loved^ ^^ goodness must be the simple actoaiting 
principle within him ; thl& being the moral quality which 
is the immediate object of love.'' ^^The highest, the 
adequate object of this affection, is perfect goodness ; 
which, therefore, we are to love with all our hearty with 
all our soul^ and with all our strength/' ^ We should 
refer ourselves implicitly to him, and cast ourselves en- 
tirely upon him. The whole attention of life should be 
to obey his commands."^ Moral distinctions are thus 
presupposed before a step can be made towards religion: 
virtue leads to piety ; God is to be loved^ because good- 

* Sermon zoL On the Lore of God. 
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b the object of love ; and it is only after tiie mind 
through human morality to~ divine perfection^ that 

all the virtues and duties are seen to hang from the 

throne of Ood. 

REHARKS. 

There do not appear to be any tarror^ in the ethical 
principles of Butler. The following remarks are intend- 
ed to point out some defect in his scheme; and even that 
attempt is made with the unfeigned humility of one who 
rejoices in an opportunity of doing justice to that part 
of the writings of a great philosopher which has not been 
so clearly understood^ nor so justly estimated by the gen- 
erality^ as his other works. 

1 • It is a conaderable defect^ though perhaps unavoid- 
able in a sermon^ that he omits all inquiry into the nature 
and origin of the private appetites which first appear in 
human nature. It is implied^ but it is not expr^sed in 
his reasomngSy that there is a time before the child can 
be called selfish, any more than social^ when these appe- 
tites seem as it were separately to pursue their distinct 
objectiy long antecedent to the state of mind in which all 
their gratifications are regarded as forming the mass call- 
ed happiness. It is hence that they are likened to in- 
stinctSy in contra^ction to their subsequent distinction^ 
which requires reason and experience.* 

2. Butler shows admirably well^ that unless there were 
principles of action independent of self, there could be 
BO pleasures and no happiness for self-love to watch over. 
A step Ikrther would have led him to percei ve^ that self- 
love is altogether a secondary formation ; the result of 
the joint operation of reason and habit upon the primary 
principles. It could not have existed without presup- 

* The Tei7 Able work iKribed to Mr Haslitt, entiUed Aioy on /A< iVm. 
d^ of Buman Jdwm, Load. 1805, coatamt original riewt on Uiis mbject 
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posing original appetites and organic gratifications. Had 
he considered this part of. the subject, he would have 
strengthened his case by showing that selMove is as truly 
a derived principle^ not only as any of the social affec- 
tionsy but as any of the most confessedly acquired pas- 
sions. It would appear clear^ that as self-love is not di- 
vested of its self-regarding character by considering it as 
acquired^ so the social affSections do not lose any part 
of their disinterested character^ if they be coniddered as 
formed from simpler elements. Nothing would more 
tend to root out the old prejudice which treats a regard 
to self as analogous to a self-evident principle^ than the 
proofs that self-love is itself formed from certain original 
elements^ and that a living being long subsists before its 
appearance.^ 

3. It must be owned that those parts of Butler's dis- 
courses which relate to the social affections are more sat- 
isfactory than those which handle the question concerning 
the moral sentiments. It is not that the real ex]3teace of 
the latter is not as well made out as that of the former. 
In both cases he occupies the unassailable ground of an 
appeal to consciousness. All men (even the worst) feel 
that they have a conscience and disinterested affections. 
But he betrays a sense of the greater vagueness of his no- 
tions on this subject. He &lters as he approaches it 
He makes no attempt to determine in what state of mind 
the action of conscience conusts. He does not venture 
steadily to denote it by a name. He fluctuates between 
different appellations^ and multiplies the metaphors d 
authority and command^ without a simple eiqpoation of 
that mental operation which these metaphors diould only 
have illustrated. It commands other principles. Bat 
the question recurs^ why^ or how? 

Some of his own hints^ and some fitinter intimations of 



* Compare this statement with the Stoical doctrine esplaiaed by Cictro 
in the book de Fimbuif quoted abore* of which it is the direct opposite. 
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Shftftesbury, might have led him to what appears to be 
the trae solution ; which, perhaps from its extreme sim- 
plicity^ has escaped him and his successors. The truth 
aeems to be, that the moral sentiments in their mature 
state^ are a class of feelings which have no other object 
but the mental dispositions leading to voluntary action^ 
and the voluntary actions which flow from these disfHh 
sitions. We are pleased with some dispositions and ac** 
tions^ and displeased with others^ in ourselves and our 
fellows. We desire to cultivate the dispositions^ and to 
perform the actions, which we contemplate with satisfac** 
tion. These objects, like all those of human appetite or 
deare, are sought for their own sake. The peculiarity 
of these desires is, that their gratification requires the 
use of no means. Nothing (unless it be a volition) is 
interposed between the desire and the voluntary act. It 
is impossible, therefore, that these passions should under* 
go any change by transfer from the end to the means, as 
is the case with other practical principles. On the other 
hand, as soon as they are fixed on these ends, they can* 
not regard any further object. When another passion 
prevails over them, the end of the moral faculty is con* 
verted into a means of gratification. But volitions and 
actions are not themselves the end, or last object in view, 
of any other desire or aversion. Nothing stands between 
the moral sentiments and their object. They are, as it 
were, in contact with the will. It is this sort of mental 
position, if the expression may be pardoned, that ex* 
plains, or seems to explain, those characteristic properties 
which true philosophers ascribe to them, and which all 
reflecting men feel to belong to them. Being the only 
desires, aversions, sentiments, or emotions, which re* 
gard dispositions and actions, they necessarily extend to 
the whole character and conduct. Among motives to 
action, they alone are justly considered as universal. 
They may and do stand between any other practical prin- 

Q 
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ciple and its object ; while it is absolutely impossible that 
another shall intercept their connexion with the will. 
Be it observed, that though many passions prevail over 
them, no other can act beyond its own appointed and 
limited sphere ; and that the prevalence itself, leaving 
the natural order undisturbed in any other paft of the 
mind, is perceived to be a disorder, when seen in another 
man, and felt to be so by the mind disordered, when the 
disorder subsides. Conscience may forbid the will to 
contribute to the gratification of a desire. No desire 
ever forbids will to obey conscience. 

This result of the peculiar relation of conscience to the 
will, justifies those metaphorical expressions which as- 
cribe to it authority and the right of universal com- 
mand. It is immutable; for, by the law which regulates 
all feelings, it must rest on actioUy which is its object, 
and beyond which it Cannot look ; and as it employs no 
mednSf it never can be transferred to nearer objects, in 
the way in which he who first desires an object as a means 
of gratification, may come to seek it as his end. Another 
remarkable peculiarity is bestowed on the moral feelings 
by the nature of their object. As the objects of all other 
desires are outward, the satisfaction of them may be frus- 
trated by outward causes. The moral sentiments may 
always be gratified^ because voluntary actions and moral 
dispositions spring from within. No external circum- 
stance affects them. Hence their independence. As 
the moral sentiment needs no meanSf and the desire is 
instantaneously followed by the volition, it seems to be 
either that which first suggests the relation between 
command and obedience^ or at least that which affords the 
simplest instance of it It is therefore with the most 
rigorous precision that authority and universality are as- 
cribed to them. Their only unfortunate property is 
their too frequent weakness; but it is apparent that it is 
from that circumstance alone that their fidlure arises. 
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Thus considered^ the language of Butler concerning con- 
science, that, ^< had it strength as it has right, it would 
govern the world,'' which may seem to be only an effu- 
sion of generous feeling, proves to be a just statement of 
the nature and action of the highest of human faculties. 
The union of universality, and immutability, and inde- 
pendence, with direct action on the will, which distin- 
guishes the moral sense from every other part of our 
practical nature, renders it scarcely metaphorical lan- 
guage to ascribe to it unbounded sovereignty and awful 
authority over the whole of the world within ; — shows 
that attributes, well denoted by terms significant of com- 
mand and control, are, in fact, inseparable from it, or 
rather constitute its very essence ; — justifies those an- 
cient moralists who represent it as alone securing, if not 
forming the moral liberty of man ; and finally, when re- 
ligion rises from its roots in virtuous feeling, it clothes 
conscience with the sublime character of representing 
the divine purity and majesty in the human soul. Its 
title is not impaired by any number of defeats ; for every 
defeat necessarily disposes the disinterested and dispas- 
sionate by-stander to wish that its force were strength- 
ened: and though it may be doubted whether, consistent- 
ly with the present constitution of human nature, it could 
be so invigorated as to be the only motive to action, yet 
every such by-stander rejoices at all accessions to its force; 
and would own, that man becomes happier, more excel- 
lent, more estimable, more venerable, in proportion as 
conscience acquires a power of banishing malevolent pas- 
sions, of strongly curbing all the private appetites, of in- 
fluencing and guiding the benevolent affections them- 
selves. 

Let it be carefully considered whether the same ob- 
servations could be made with truth, or with plausibili- 
ty, on any other part or element of the nature of man. 
They are entirely independent of the question, whether 
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conscience be an inherent or an acquired principle. If 
it be inherent, that circumstance is, according to the 
common modes of thinkings a sufficient proof of its title 
to veneration. But if provision be made in the consti- 
tution and circumstances of all men, for uniformly pro* 
ducing it> by processes similar to those which produce 
other acquired sentiments, may not our reverence be 
augmented by admiration of that supreme wisdom which, 
in such mental contrivances, yet more brightly than in 
the lower world of matter, accomplishes mighty purposes 
by instruments so simple? Should these specolatiooa be 
thought to have any solidity by those who are acc uatuu i - 
ed to such subjects, it would be easy to unfold wmi apply 
them so fully, that they may be thoroughly appcchcadr 
ed by every intelligent person. 

4. The most palpable defect of Butler^s scheme is, 
that it affords no answer to the question, <* What m dbe 
distinguishing quality common to all right actinn?^ If 
it were answered, ^* Their criterion is, that they are ap> 
proved and commanded by conscience,'' tht luuiiaief 
would find that he was involved in a vicioiB ciidie ; iir 
conscience itself could be no otherwise dcfiacA 
the faculty which approves and commands right 

There are few circumstances more reflwrkakfe dui 
the small number of Butler's followers in Ethics ; aad it 
b perhaps still more observable, that his 
not so much rejected as overlooked. It 
of the importance of style. No thinker so great was 
ever so bad a Writer. Indeed, the ingenioos qpolo^es 
which have been ktely attempted for this ddect, anMmnt 
to no more than that hb power of thought was too mach 
for his skill in language. How general must the recep- 
tion have been of truths so certain and momentous as 
those contained in Butler's Discourses, — ^with how miich 
more clearness must they have appeared to his own great 
understanding, if he had possessed the strength and dis- 
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tinctnesB with which Hobbes enforces odious falsehood, 
or the unipeakable charm of that transparent diction 
which clothed the unfruitful paradoxes of Berkeley ! 

HUTCHESON.* 

This ingenious writer began to try his own strength 
by private Letters^ written in his early youth to Dr 
Clarke, the metaphysical patriarch of his time ; on whom 
young philosophers seem to have considered themselves 
as possessing a claim^ which he had too much goodness to 
reject. His correspondence with Hutcheson is lost ; but 
we may judge of its spirit by his answers to Butler, and 
by one to Mr Henry Home,t afterwards Lord Eames^ 
then a young adventurer in the prevalent speculations. 
Neariy at the same period with Butler's first publica- 
tion4 the writings of Hutcheson began to show coinci- 
dences with him^ indicative of the tendency of moral the- 
ory to a new form, to which an impulse had been given 
by Shaftesbury, and which was roused to activity by the 
adverse system of Clarke. Lord Molesworth^ the friend 
of Shaftesbury, patronised Hutcheson^ and even criticis- 
ed his manuscript. Though a Presbyterian, he was be- 
friended by lUngy archbishop of Dublin^ himself a meta- 
physician ; and he was aided by Mr Synge, afterwards a 
bishop^ to whom speculations somewhat similar to his own 
had occurred. 

Butler and Hutcheson coincided in the two impor- 
tant poutions^ that disinterested affections^ and a distinct 
moral faculty^ are essential parts of human nature. Hut- 

• Born in Ifekad in 169i| died mt Gbigow in ir4r. 

f WoonnoutBLBB't lAfiof Lord Kmrna^ VoL I. Append. No. 3. 

\ The fint edition of BuUer*! Sermons was publiibed in 1726, in which 
year also appeared Uie mamd edition of Hutcheaon*^ Inquiry into Beauty 
amd Firfuc The Sennona had been preached aome years before, though 
there ia no likelihood that the contenta could hare reached a young teacher 
at Dublin. The place of Hatcheaon'a birth ia not mentioned in any ac- 
•ouat knovn to me. Ireland may be truly t§id to be **ineunom tuarum,** 
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cbeson is a chaste and simple writer, who imbibed the 
opinions, without the literary faults of his master^ Shaftes- 
bury. He has a clearness of expression, and fulness of 
illustration, which arc wanting in Butler. But he is in- 
ferior to both these writers in the appearance at least of 
originality, and to Butler especially in that philosophi- 
cal courage which, when it discovers the fountains of 
truth and falsehood, leaves others to follow the streams. 
He states as strongly as Butler, that '^ the same cause 
which determines us to pursue happiness for ourselves, 
determines us both to esteem and benevolence on their 
proper occasions — even the very frame of our nature.''* 
It is vain, as he justly observes, for the patrons of a re- 
fined selfishness to pretend that we pursue the happiness 
of others for the sake of the pleasure which we derive 
from it ; since it is apparent that there could be no such 
pleasure if there had been no previous affection. ^^ Had 
we no affection distinct from self-love, nothing could 
raise a desire of the happiness of others, but when view- 
ed as a mean of our own.^'f He seems to have been the 
first who entertained just notions of the formation of the 
secondary desires, which had been overlooked by But- 
ler. ^^ There must arise, in consequence of our origi- 
nal desires, secondary desires of every thing useful to 
gratify the primary desire. Thus, as soon as we ap- 
prehend the use of wealth or power to gratify our 
original desires, we also desire them. jFrom their uni- 
versality as means arises the general prevalence of these 
desires of wealth and power. ''{ Proceeding failher 
in his zeal against the selfish system than Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who seems ultimately to rest the reasonableness 
of benevolence on its subserviency to the happiness of 
the individual, he represents the moral faculty to be, 



• Inquirtff p. 152. 

t Euay on the Patahns, p. 17. 

i Ibid. D. & 
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as well as self-love and benevolenee, m calm general im- 
pulse, which may and does impel a good man to sacrifice 
not only happiness, but even life itself, to virtue. 

As Mr Locke had spoken of an Internal sensation, — 
Lord Shaftesbury once or twice of a reflex sense, and 
once of a moral sense, — Hutcheson, who had a steadier, 
if not a clearer view of the nature of conscience than But- 
ler, calls it a Moral Sense; a name which quickly be- 
came popular! and continues to be a part of philosophi- 
cal language. By^en^e, he understood a capacity of 
receiving ideas, together with pleasures and pains, from 
a class of objects. The term moral was used to describe 
the particular class in question. It implied only that 
conscience was a separate element in our nature, and that 
it was not a state or act of the understanding. Accord- 
ing to him, it also implied that it was an original and im- 
planted principle ; but every other part of his theory 
might be embraced by those who hold it to be derivative. 

The object of moral approbation, according to him, 
is general benevolence ; and he carries this generous 
error so far as to deny that prudence, as long as it re- 
gards ourselves, can be morally approved ; — an assertion 
contradicted by every man's feelings, and to which we 
owe the Dissertation on the Nature of Virtue which But- 
ler annexed to his Analogy. By proving that all virtuous 
actions produce general good, he fancied that he had 
proved the necessity of regarding the general good in 
every act of virtue ; — an instance of that confusion of 
the theory of moral sentiments with the criterion of 
moral actions, against which the reader was warned at 
the opening of this Dissertation, as fatal to Ethical Philo- 
sophy. He is chargeable, like Butler, with a vicious 
circle, in describing virtuous acts as those which are 
approved by the moral sense, while he at the same time 
describes the moral sense as the faculty which perceives 
and feels the morality of actions. 
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He was the fathw of speculative philosophy in Scot- 
land, at least in modern times ; for though in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century the Scotch are said to have 
been known throughout Europe by their unmeasured 
passion for dialectical subtilties,^ and though this me- 
taphysical taste was nourished by the controversies 
which followed the Reformation, yet it languished, with 
every other intellectual taste and talent, from the Resto- 
ration, first silenced by civil disorders, and afterwards 
repressed by an -exemplary but unlettered clergy, till 
the philosophy of Shaftesbury was brought by Hutche- 
son from Ireland. We are told by the writer of his 
Life (a fine piece of philosophical biography), that ^^he 
had a remarkable degree of rational enthusiasm for 
learning, liberty, religion, virtue, and human happi- 
ness ;''t that he taught in • public with permiasiye elo- 
quence; that his instructive convenation was at once 
lively and modest ; that he united pure manners witb a 
kind disposition. What wonder that such a man should 
have spread the love of knowledge and virtue aroun^ 
him, and should have rekindled in his adopted country 
a relish for the sciences which he cultivated! To him 



* The character given of the Scotch by the famous and anfortnnafe 
Senretus, in his edition of Ptolemy, (]533)» is In many respects, carious. 
'* Gallis amicissimi, Anglorumque regi roaxime infesti. Subita ingenia, el 
in ultionem prona, ferociaque. In bello fortes, inedix^ ▼igili«, algoris pa- 
tientissimi, decenti forma sed cultu negligentiori; invidinaturaetcxterorum 
roortalium contemptores^ ostentant j7/tw mmio nobiUtatem simdh, ei in tumma 
diam egutcUe auum genui ad regiam tiirpem referuntt vac Hoir i>ia&bgtzgis 
AReuTiis RiBi BLAVDiinrTUB.*' — Subttc ingefuo is an expression equiraleBt 
to the « Pntfenridum Scotonun ingenium" of Buchanan. ChorduU almost 
agrees in words with Senretus: 

Whose lineage springs 
From great and glorious, though forgotten kings. 
And the strong antipathy of the late King George m. to what h% called 
*< Scotch Metaphysics,'* proves the permanency of the last part of the nft> 
tional character. 

t Life by Dr Liichxav, prefixed to Hutchxsoh'b Sytiem cf Moml Phi* 
lowphy, 1755. 
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may also be ascribed that proneness to multiply ultimate 
and original principles in human nature^ which charac- 
terized the Scottish School till the second extinction of 
a passion for metaphysical speculation in Scotland. A 
careful perusal of the writings of this now little studied 
philosopher will satisfy the well-qualified reader, that 
Dr Adam Smith's ethical speculations are not so unsug- 
gested as they are beautiful. 

BERKELEY.^ 

This great metaphysician was so little a moralist^ that 
it requires the attraction of his name to excuse its intro- 
duction here. His Theory of Vision contains a great 
discovery in mental philosophy. His immaterialism is 
chiefly valuable as a touchstone of metaphysical sagacity; 
showing those to be altogether without it, who, like John- 
son and Beattie^ believed that his speculations were 
scepUcaly that they implied any distrust in the senses^ 
4ir that they had the smallest tendency to disturb reason- 
ii|g or alter conduct. Ancient learning, exact science^ 
pdished society^ modem literature^ and the fine arts, 
OMitributed to adorn and enrich the mind of this accom- 
plished man. All his contemporaries agreed with the 
satirist in ascribing 

To Berkdef ereiy Tirtue under hearen. 

Adverse factions and hostile wits concurred only in lov- 
ing^ admiring, and contributing to advance him. The 
severe sense of Swift endured his visions ; the modest 
Addison endeavoured to reconcile Clarke to his ambi- 
tious speculations. His character converted the satire of 
Pope into fervid praise. Even the discerning, fiistidi- 
ous, and turbulent Atterbury said, after an interview 
with him, ^^ So much understanding, so much know- 

* Born near ThoniMtown in Irdand, in 1684f died at Oxford in 1753. 

R 
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ledge^ 80 much innocence, and such humility, I did not 
think had been the portion of any but angels^ till I saw 
this gentleman.'^^ ^^Lord Bathurst told me, that the 
Members of the Scriblerus Club being met at his house 
at dinner, they agreed to rally Berkeley^ who was also 
his guest, on his scheme at Bermudas. Berkeley, hav- 
ing listened to the many lively things they had to Sjay, 
begged to be heard in his turn, and displayed his plan 
with such an astonishing and animating force of eloquence 
and enthusiasm, that they were struck dumb, and after 
some pause, rose all up together, with earnestness ex- 
claiming, ^^ Let us set out with him imQiediately.''t It 
was when thus beloved and celebrsted ditt htfooaceived, 
at the age of forty-five, the deagn d devbtiiiq| hillife to 
reclaim and convert the natives of North AmeriMrf-tind 
he employed as much influence and soliidtfllioRasoDiMmon 
men do for their most prized objects, ill -obtainiiig leave 
to resign his dignities and revenues, to qoh his accom* 
plii^ied and affectionate friends, and to bury Minirif in 
what must have seemed an intelleetual dti^ttir -"^ After 
four years' residence at Newport in. Rhod^ 'Island, he 
was compelled, by the refusal of Oovernment to fiimish 
bim with funds for his College, to forego his work of he- 
roic, or rather godlike benevolence; though not without 
some consoling forethought of the fortune of the country 
where he had sojourned. 

Wettwud the course of empire takea its way, 

The fint four acts ahviady past, 
A fifth shall dose the drama with the day, 

Tim's HOBLxsT ownrnivQ is its last. 

Thus disappointed in his ambition of keeping a school 
for savage children, at a salary of a hundred pounds by 
the year, he was received, on his return, with open 

* DuircoMBs's LeUen^ 106» 107. 
f Waetoh on Pope, 
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arms by the philosophical queen^ at whose metaphysical 
parties he made one with Sherlock^ who, as well as Smal- 
ridge\ was hb supporter, and with Hoadley, who^ fol- 
lowing Clarke, was his antagonist. By her influence he 
was made bishop of Cloyne. It is one of his highest 
boasts, that thougli of English extraction, he was a true 
Irishman, and the first eminent Protestant, after the un- 
happy contest at the Revolution, who avowed his love 
for all his countrymen. He asked, ** Whether their 
habitations and furniture were not more sordid than 
those of the savage Americans?'^* ^^ Whether a scheme 
for the welfare of this nation should not take in the 
whole inkabitmUi f and, ^^ Whether it was a vain at- 
temptf taprqfeet tkefknaishing of our Protestant gentry^ 
exeiueioe of the bulk of the natives .^"t ^^ proceeds to 
proaote tiie rcfermation suggested in this pregnant ques- 
tion liy a aeries of queries, intimating, with the utmost 
skill md address, every reason that proves the necessity, 
and the safety, and the wisest mode of adopting his sug- 
gestioiw He cootributed, by a truly Christian address 
to the RoBMD CSatholics ot his diocese, to their perfect 
quiet during the rebellion of 1745 ; and soon after pub- 
lished a letter to the clergy of that persuasion, beseech- 
ing them to inculcate industry among their flocks, for 
which he received their thanks. He tells them, that it 
was a saying among the negro slaves, " if negro were not 
negro J Irishman would he negro.^^ It is difficult to read 
these proofs of benevolence and foresight without emo- 
tion, at the moment when,} after the lapse of near a cen- 
tury, his suggestions have been at length, at the close of 
a struggle of twenty-five years, adopted by the admis- 
sion of the whole Irish nation to the privileges of the 
British Constitution. The patriotism of Berkeley was 

* See his Querui, 358; published in 1735 
t Ibid. 255. 

f April 1829. 
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not, like that of Swift, tainted by disappointed ambition ; 
nor was it, like Swift's, confined to a colony of English 
Protestants. Perhaps the Querist contains more hints, 
then original, still unapplied in legislation and political 
economy, than are to be found in any equal space. From 
the writings of his advanced years, when he chose a medi- 
cal Tract,* to be the vehicle of his philosophical reflec- 
tions, though it cannot be said that he relinquished his 
early opinions, it is at least apparent that his mind had 
reeeived a new bent, and was habitually turned from 
reasoning towards contemplation. His immaterialism in- 
deed modestly appears, but only to purify and elevate our 
theughts, and to fix them on Mind, the paramount and 
primeval principle of all things. << Perhaps,'' says he, 
^^the truth about innate ideas maybe, that there are pro- 
perly no ideas or passive objects in the mind but what are 
derived from sense, but that there are also, besides these, 
her own acts and operations — such are notions;" a state- 
ment which seems once more to admit general eoncep- 
tions, and which might have served, as well as the par- 
allel passage of Leibnitz, as the basis of the modem phi- 
losophy of Oermany . From these compositions of his old 
age, he appears then to have recurred with fondness to 
Plato and the later Platonists ; writers from whose mere 
reasonings an intellect so acute could hardly hope for 
an argumentative satisfaction of all its difficulties, and 
whom he probably rather studied as a means of inuring 
his mind to objects beyond the visible diurnal sphere, 
and of attaching it, through frequent meditation, to that 
perfect and transcendent goodness to which his moral 
feelings always pointed, and which they incessantiy 
strove to grasp. His mind, enlarging as it rose, at length 
receives every theist, however imperfect his belief, to a 
communion in its philosophic piety. ^^ Truth,'' he beaii- 

• SirU, or BeJIediwis an Tar Water. 
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tiCoUy GODclades^ ^^ is the cry of all, but the game of a 
few. CSertainly^ where it is the chief passion^ it does 
not give way to vulgar cares, nor is it contented with a 
Uttle ardour in the early time of life ; active perhaps to 
pursue^ but not so fit to weigh and revise. He that 
would make a real progress in knowledge^ must dedicate 
his age as well as youth, the later growth as well as first 
fruits^ at the altar of Truth.^ So did Berkeley, and 
such were almost his latest words. 

His general principles of ethics may be shortly stated 
in his own words : — ^< As God is a being of infinite good- 
nessy his end is the good of his creatures. The general 
wdlbeing of all men of all nations, of all ages of the wotM^ 
is that which he designs should be procured by the con* 
curring actions of each individual." Having stated that 
this end can be pursued only in one of two ways— either 
by computing the consequences of each action^ or by 
obeying rules which generally tend to happiness — and 
having shown the first to be impossible^ he rightiy infers^ 
^< that the end to which God requires the concurrence 
of human actions, must be carried on by the observation 
of certain determinate and universal rules or moral pre- 
ceptSy which in their own nature have a necessary 
tendency to promote the well being of mankind, taking 
in all nations and ages, from the beginning to the end of 
the world.^'* A romance, of which a journey to an 
Utopia^ in the centre of Africa, forms the chief party 
called T%e •Adventures of Signor Croudentio di iMcea, 
has been commonly ascribed to him ; probably on no 
other ground than its union of pleasing invention with 
benevolence and elegance.f Of the exquisite grace and 
beauty of his diction^ no man accustomed to English com- 
position can need to be informed. His works are^ be- 
yond dispute^ the finest models of philosophical style 

• Sermon in Triniiy Colkge Cki^ on Pamvt Ohedimce, 1713 
t GmtUmmn*$ Magaxim^ Janiurj 1777. 
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since Cicero. Perhaps they surpass those of the orator, 
in the wonderful art by which the fullest light is thrown 
on the most minute and evanescent parts of the most 
sabtile of human conceptions. Perhaps he also surpass- 
ed Cicero in the charm of simplicity^ a quality eminently 
found in Irish writers before the end of the eighteenth 
century; conspicuous in the masculine severity of Swift^ 
in the Platonic fancy of Berkeley, in the native tender- 
ness and elegance of Goldsmith, and not withholding its 
attractions from Hutcheson apd Leiand, writers of clas- 
sical taste, though of inferior power. The two ^ Irish 
philosophers of the eighteenth century may be said to 
have co-operated in calling forth the metaphysical ge- 
nius of Scotland ; for though Hutcheson spread the taste, 
and furnished the principles, yet Berkeley undoubtedly 
produced the scepticism of Hume, which stimulated the 
instinctive school to activity, and was thought incapa- 
ble of confutation, otherwise than by their doctrines. 

David Hume.* 

The Life of Mr Hume,, written by himself, is remaii:- 
able above most, if not all writings of that sort, for hitting 
the degree of interest between coldnessand egotism which 
becomes a modest man in speaking of his private history. 
Few writers, whose opinions were so obnoxious, have 
more perfectly escaped every personal imputation. 
Very few men of so calm a character have been so 
warmly beloved. That he approached to the character 
of a perfectly good and wise man, is an affectionate ex- 
aggeration, for which his friend Dr Smith, in the first 
moments of his sorrow, may well be excused. f But saoh 
a praise can never be earned without passing through 
either of the extremes of fortune ; without standing the 



* Born at Edinburgh in If 11; died there in 1776. 

t Dr Smith's Letter to Mr Stnihan, annexed to the Life of Hume. 
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tMt of tenplitioiuiy dangers and sacrifices. It may be 
Mid with truth, that the private character of Mr Hume 
exhibited all the virtues which a man of reputable sta- 
tion, under a mild government^ in the quiet times of a 
civilised country^ has often the opportunity to practise. 
He showed no want of the qualities which fit men for 
fliore severe trials. Though others had warmer afi*ec- 
tioiis, no man was a kinder relation, a more unwearied 
friend, or more free from meanness and malice. His 
character was so simple, that he did not even afiSect mo- 
desty; but neither his friendships nor his deport- 
ment were changed by a fame which filled all Eu- 
rope. His good nature, his plain manners, and his 
active kindness, procured him at Paris the enviable 
name of the good David^ from a society not so alive 
to goodness, as without reason to place it at the head of 
the qualities of a celebrated man.^ His whole charao- 
ter is fiiithfully and touchingly represented in the story 
of La Roche,t where Mr Mackenzie, without conceal- 
ing Mr Hume's opinions, brings him into contact with 
scenes of tender piety, and yet preserves the interest in- 
spired by genuine and unalloyed, though moderated 
feelings and affections. The amiable and venerable pa- 
triarch of Scottish literature was averse from the opin- 
ions of the philosopher on whom he has composed this 
best panegyric. He tells us that he read the manu- 
script to Dr Smith, ^' who deckred he did not find a 
syllable to object to, but added, with his characteristic 
absence of mind, that he was surprised he had never 
heard of the anecdote before. '':( So lively was the de- 
lineation thus sanctioned by the most natural of AX testi- 
monies. Mr Mackenzie indulges his own religious feel- 
ings by modestly intimating, that Dr Smith's answer 
seemed to justify the last words of the tale, ^^ that there 

* See Notes aad lUustnitioiit, note P. 

t Mirror, Nos. 43, i3. 44. 

t MACBivtii'f Lift 9f Mm Home, p. 21- 
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were moments when the philosopher recalled to his mind 
the venerable figure of the good La Roche^ and wished 
that he had never doubted.'' To those who are stran- 
gers to the seductions of paradox^ to the intoxication of 
&me^ and to the bewitchment of prohibited opinions^ it 
must be unaccountable^ that he who revered benevolence 
should, without apparent regret^ cease to see it on the 
Throne of the Universe. It is a matter of wonder that 
his habitual esteem for every fragment and shadow of 
moral excellence should not lead him to envy those who 
contemplated its perfection in that living and paternal 
character which gives it a power over the human heart. 

On the other hand^ if we had no experience of the 
power of opposite opinions in producing irreconcilable 
animosities^ we might have hoped that those who retained 
such high privileges would have looked with more com- 
passion than dislike on a virtuous man who had lost them. 

In such cases it is too little remembered^ that' repug- 
nance to hypocrisy, and impatience of long concealmetity 
are the qualities of the best formed minds ; and that> if 
the publication of some doctrines proves often painful 
and mischievous, the habitual suppression of opinion is 
injurious to reason, and very dangerous to sincerity. 
Practical questions thusaiise, so difficult and perplexing^ 
that their determination generally depends on the bold- 
ness or timidity of the individual^— on his tenderness 
for the feelings of the good^ or his greater reverence 
for the free exercise of reason. The time is not yet 
come when the noble maxim of Plato^ <^ that every soul 
is unwillingly deprived of truth,'' will be practically 
and heartily applied by men to the honest opponents 
who differ from them most widely. 

In his twenty-seventh year he published at London 
the TVeatise of Human JVature^ the first systematic at- 
tack on all the principles of knowledge and belid*^ and 
the most formidable^ if universal scepticism could ever 
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be more than a mere exercise of ingenuity.^ This 
aemoraUe woiic was reviewed in a Journal of that time^f 
in a criticism not distingubhed by ability, which affects 
to represent the style of a very clear writer as unintel- 
ligible — sometimes from a purpose to insult, but oftener 
from sheer dulness — which is unaccountably silent res- 
pecting the consequences of a sceptical system ; and 
which concludes with a prophecy so much at variance 
with the general tone of the article, that it would seem 
to be added by a different hand. ^^ It bears incontesta- 
ble marks of a great capacity, of a soaring genius, but 
young, and not yet thoroughly practised. Time and 
use may ripen these qualities in the author, and we shall 
probably have reason to consider this, compared with 
his later productions, in the same light as we view the 
juvenile works of Milton, or the first manner of 
Raphael.'' 

The great speculate did not, in this work, amuse 
himself, like Bayle, with dialectical exercises, which 
only inspire a disposition towards doubt, by showing in 
detail the uncertainty of most opinions. He aimed at 
proving, not that nothing was known, but that nothing 
could be known ; — from the structure of the understand- 
ing to demonstrate, that we are doomed for ever to dwell 
in absolute and universal ignorance. It is true that such 
a system of universal scepticism never can be more than 

* Seztu% A phjTticuui of the empiriad, t. «. anti-theoretical aehoo], who 
liTcd at Alexandria in the reign of Antonius Pius, has preserved the reason- 
ings of the ancient Sceptics as they were to be found in their most improved 
state, in the writings of JBnesidemus, a Cretan, who was a Professor in the 
same city, soon after the reduction of Egypt into a Roman province. The 
greater part of the grounds of doubt are veiy shallow and popular. There 
are, among them, intimations of the argument against a necessary connexion 
of causes with eiTectt, afterwards better presented by GlanviUe in his Seqh- 
m§ SdentiJUa. See Notes and Illustrations, note (I. 

f Bisiory of ike Wotka of the Leanud^ November and December 1739, p. 
353-404. This Beview b attributed by some (Chalmxes, BiograpkUal 
Dutiomary) to Warburton, but certainly without foundation. 

s 
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an intellectual amusement, an exercise of subtilty ; of 
which the only use is to check dogmatism, but which 
perhaps oftener provokes and produces that much more 
common evil. As those dictates of experience which 
regulate conduct must be the objects of belief, all objec- 
tions which attack them in common with the principles 
of reasoning must be utterly ineffectual. Whatever at- 
tacks every principle of belief can destroy none. As 
long as the foundations of knowledge are allowed to re- 
main on the same level (be it called of certainty or un- 
certainty) with the maxims of life, the whole system of 
human conviction must continue undisturbed. When 
the sceptic boasts of having involved the results of ex- 
periencie and the elements of geometry in the same ruin 
with the doctrines of religion and the principles of phi- 
losophy, he may be answered, That no dogmatist ever 
claimed more than the same degree of certainty for 
these various convictions and opinions; and that his 
scepticism, therefore^ leaves them in the relative condi- 
tion in which it found them. No man knew better, or 
owned more frankly than Mr Hume, that to this answer 
there is no serious reply. Universal scepticism involves 
a contradiction in terms. It is a belief that there can 
be no belief. It is an attempt of the mind to act without 
its structure^ and by other laws than tliose to which its 
nature has subjected its operations. To reason withoat 
assenting to the principles on which reasoning is found- 
ed^ is not unlike an effort to feel without nerves^ m to 
move without muscles. JVb man can be aUowed to be 
an opponent in reasonings who does not set out with 
admitting all the principles, without the aebnission 
of which it is impossible to reason.* It is indeed a 

* This maxim, which conttini a sufficient answer to aH uniTeml wepti- 
dsm, or, in other words, to aH scepticism properly socaUed» is rigniieaiiUjr 
eonyiqredin Uie quaint title of an old and rare book, entitled, Stkm, mm 
Saptieet et Seeptieontm a Jure DitpiUationU JEMumd^ bj TmnuM Wbrb, 
the metaphysician of the English Catholics in modem times.— -*< Foftnnalc- 
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poerHe^ nay, in the eye of wisdom^ a ehildish pky, to 
attempt either to establish or to confute principles by 
argument^ which every step d that argument must pre*' 
soppose. The only difference between the two cases is^ 
that he who tries to prove them can do so only by first 
taking them for granted ; and that he who attempts to 
impugn them falls at the very first step into a contradio- 
tioDy from which he never can rise. 

It must, however^ be allowed^ that universal sceptic 
dsm has practical consequences of a very mischievous 
nature. This is because its universality is not steadily 
kept in view, and constantly borne in mind. If it were^ 
the above short and plain remark would be an effectual 
antidote to the poison. But in practice, it is an vmomj 
from which weapons are taken to be employed against 
Mome opinions, while it is hidden from notice that the 
same weapon would equally cut down every other con- 
viction. It is thus that Mr Hume's theory of causation 
is used as an answer to arguments for the existence of 
the Deity^ innithout warning the reader that it would 
equally k«d him not to expect that the sun will rise to- 
morrow. It must also be added^ that those who are 
early accustomed to dispute first principles are never 
likely to acquire, in a sufficient degree^ that earnestness 
and that sincerity^ that strong love of truth, and that 
conscientious solicitude for the formation of just opinions^ 
which are not the least virtues of men^ but of which the 
cidtivation is the more especial duty of all who call them-^ 
selves philosophers.^ 

Ijr,^ »jB the miutrioiu tceptie hhntelf. •* tuue Bea$m i» tfuofohk rf dit' 
peiling them dotidtf Nahtrt kentlf mffice$far that purpimt and curtM mt of 
tkU pkikmopkieal deUrium.*' {Tnaiueof Human Naiwrt^ I. 46r){ almott an 
the Miblime and immortal words of Paacal: La Baimn eonfind k$ Dogma- 
iuim^eHa Nature ktSe^Hqua, 

* It would be an act of injustice to those readers who are not acquainted 
with that raluable Tohune entiUed, Emayo on the Formation of Opiniono, 
not to refer them to it as enforcing that neglected part of morality. To it 
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It 18 not an uninteresting fact^ that Mr Hume, having 
been introduced by Lord Karnes (then Mr Henry Home) 
to Dr Butler, sent a copy of his Treatise to that philo- 
sopher at the moment of his preferment to the bishopric 
ol Durham ; and that the/perusal of it did not deter the 
philosophic prelate from ^^everywhere recommending Mr 
Hume's Moral and Political Essays j^^* published two 
ytSLTS afterwards ; — ^Essays which it would indeed have 
been unworthy of such a man not to have liberally com- 
mended, for they, and those which followed them, what- 
ever may be thought of the contents of some of them, 
must be ever regarded as the best models in any lan- 
guage, of the short but full, of the clear and agreeable, 
though deep discussion of difficult questions. 

Mr Hume considered his Enquiry concerning the 
Principles of Morals as the best of his writings. It is 
very creditable to his character, that he should have 
looked back with most complacency on a Tract the least 
distinguished by originality, and the least tainted with 
paradox, among his philosophical works ; but deserving 
of all commendation for the elegant perspicuity of the 
style, and the novelty of illustration and inference with 
which he unfolded to general readers a doctrine too sim- 
ple, too certain, and too important, to remain till his 
time undiscovered among philosophers. His diction 
has, indeed, neither the grace of Berkeley nor the 
strength of Hobbes ; but it is without the verbosity of the 
former, or the rugged sternness of the latter. His man- 
ner is more lively, more easy, more ingratiating, and, if 
the word may be so applied, more amusing, than that 
ol any other metaphyseal writer.f He knew himself 

may be added a masterly article in the WestnUmter BevUw^ occaaoned by 
theJEtfoyi. 

• WoosBOutiui't Life ofKamet^ L 86, 104. 

f Thete commendations are so far from being at rariance with the re- 
maiks of the late most ingenious Dr Thomas Browne on Mr Home's ** mode 
of writing,** (Enquiry into ike RekHian of Cau$t and ^jftd^ 3d ed. 397) that 
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too well to be, as Dr Johnson asserted^ an imitator of 
Voltaire ; who^ as it were^ embodied in his own per- 
son all the wit and quickness and versatile ingenuity 
of a people which surpasses other nations in these bril- 
liant qualities. If he must be supposed to have had 
an eye on any French writer, it would be a more 
plausible guess^ that he sometimes copied, with a tem- 
perate hand, the unexpected thoughts and familiar 
expressions of Fontenelle. Though he carefully weeded 
hb writings in their successive editions^ yet they still 
contain Scotticism and Gallicisms enough to employ the 
successors of such critics as those who exulted over the 
Patavinity of the Roman Historian. His own great and 
modest mind would have been sadsfied with the pnuse 
which cannot be withheld from him, that there is no wri- 
ter in our language who^ through long works, is more 
agreeable ; and it is no derogation from him, that^ as a 
Scotsman^ he did not reach those native and secret beau- 
ties, characteristical of a language, which are never at- 
tained^ in elaborate composition^ but by a very small 
number of those who familiarly converse in it* from in- 
fancy. 

The Enquiry affords perhaps the best specimen of his 
style. In substance, its chief merit is the proofs from 
an abundant enumeration of particulars^ that all the qual- 
ities and actions of the mind which are generally ap- 
proved by mankind agree in the circumstance of being 
useful to society. In the proof (scarcely necessary), 
that benevolent affections and actions have that tendency^ 
he asserts the real existence of these affections with un- 
usual warmth ; and he well abridges some of the most 
forcible arguments of Butler^* whom it is remarkable 

thej nuLj rmUier be regirded as deteriptiTe of Uiote ezcellenciet of which 
the ezceM produced Uie fiuilU of Mr Hume as a mere searcher and teacher; 
justly, though perhaps serereljt animadTerted on by Dr Brown. 

* Enquiry, sect iL part l» especiaUy the concluding paragraphs! those 
which precede being more hb own. 
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that he does not mention. To show the importance of 
his principle^ he very unnecessarily disdnguishes the 
comprehensive duty of justice^ from other parts of mo- 
rality^ as an artificial virtue^ for which our respect is 
solely derived from notions of utility. If all things were 
in such plenty that there could never be a want, or if 
men were so benevolent as to provide for the wants of 
others as much as for their own^ there would, says he^ in 
neither case be any justicci because there would be no 
need for it. But it is evident that the same reasoning 
is applicable to every good affection and right action. 
None of them could exist if there were no scope for 
their exercise. If there were no suffering, there could 
be no pity and no relief. If there were no offences^ there 
could be no placability. If there were no crimes, there 
could be no mercy. Temperance, prudence^ patience^ 
magnanimity, are qualities of which the value depends 
on the evils by which they are respectively exercised.* 
On purity of manners, it must be owned that Mr 
Hnmcy though he controverts no rule^ yet treats vice 
with too much indulgence. It was his general disposi- 
tion to distrust virtues which are liable to exaggeration, 
and may be easily counterfeited. The ascetic pursuit of 
purity^ and hypocritical pretences to patriotism, had too 

* *< si nobii^ com ex hae vita nui^Terimai^ in beatoram imiilit, ut fiib- 
abe femnty immorUle aeyum degere liceret, quid opus esMt eloqiientia,eiim 
jidida nulbi fierent? aut iptii ctiam yirtutibut? Nee enim fortituiffise imfi- 
gCTCBiii^ nnllo proponto aut labore aut periculo; neejudttim^ atm rmtJmMI 
fitod igfpeUrdur aUaUs nee temperantia, que regeret eas qus nuUc e»ait 
libidinet: ne prudentia quidem egeremus, nullo proponto delecta boBoram 
et maloium. Una igitur efaemui beati cogmtione renim et loieiitia.** 
ifimg^ Cic. Bortau. apud Avmvwnm. de TVinitaie,) Cicero ia mote czten^ 
tiftp and therefore more coniictent* than Hume; but his enumeratioa eirs 
boith by excess and defect He supposes knowledge to render beingthappy 
in thb imaginary state, without stopping to inquire how. He omits a nr- 
tiie which might well exist in it, though we cannot coneenre its famatkin 
in Mch a state-^e delight in each other's well4>eing; and he omita a eon- 
ceirable though unknown vice, that of unmixed ill-will« which would 
dcr such a state a heU to ^e wretch who harboured the malerolence. 
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moch withdrawn the respect of his equally calm and nn- 
eere nature from these excellent virtues; more especially 
as severity in both these respects was often at apparent 
variance with affection, which can neither be long as* 
sumed^ nor ever overvalued. Yet it was singular that 
he who^ in his Essay on Polygamy and Ditxfree,* had so 
well shown the connexion of domestic ties with the out- 
ward order of society^ should not have perceived their 
deeper and closer relation to all the social feelings of hu- 
man nature. It cannot be enough regretted , that^ in an 
Enquiry written with a very moral purpose^ his habit of 
making truth attractive, by throwing over her the dress 
of paradox, should have given him for a moment the ap- 
pearance of weighing the mere amusements of society 
and ccmversation against domestic fidelity^ which is the 
preserver of domestic affection^ the source of parental 
fondness and filial regard^ and, indirectly, of all the kind- 
ness which exists between human beings. That families 
are schoob where the infant heart learns to love^ and 
that pure manners are the cement which alone hdds 
these schools together^ are truths so certain, that it is 
wonderful he should not have betrayed a stronger sense 
of their importance. No one could so well have prov^ 
ed that all the virtues of that class, in their various or- 
ders and degreesi minister to the benevolent affections ; 
and that every act which separates the senses from the 
affections tends, in some degree^ to deprive kindness of 
its natural auxiliary^ and to lessen its prevalence in the 
world. It did not require his sagacity to discover that 
the gentlest and tenderest feelings flourish only under 
the stem guardianship of these severe virtues. Per- 
haps his philosophy was loosened, though his life was un- 
tainted, by that universal and undistinguishing profliga- 
cy which prevailed on the Continenti from the regency 

* JSMflyr ofuf TVeodMet , Vol. L 
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of the Duke of Orleans to the French revolution ; the 
most dissolute period of European history^ at least since 
the Roman emperors.^ At Rome, indeed, the connex- 
ion of licentiousness with cruelty, which, though scarce- 
ly traceable in individuals, is generally very observable 
in large masses^ bore a fearful testimony to the value of 
austere purity. The alliance of these remote vices seem- 
ed to be broken in the time of Mr Hume. Pleasure, in 
a more improved state of society, seemed to return to 
her more natural union with kindness and tenderness^ as 
well as with refinement and politeness. Had he lived 
fourteen years longer, however, he would have seen^ that 
the virtues which guarded the natural seminaries of the 
affections are their only true and lasting friends. The 
demand of all well-informed men for the improvement of 
civil institutions — the demand of classes of men, growing 
in intelligence^ to be delivered from a degrading inferi- 
ority, and admitted to a share of political power propor- 
tioned to their new importance^ being feebly yet violently 
resisted by those ruling Castes who neither knew bow to 
yield nor how to withstand — being also attended by very 
erroneous principles of legislation^ having suddenly brok- 
en down the barriers (imperfect as these were) of law 
and government^ led to popular excesses^ desolating wars^ 
and a military dictatorship, which for a long time threat- 
ened to defeat the reformation, and to disappoint the 
hopes of mankind. This tremendous convulsion threw a 
fearful light on the ferocity which lies hid under the arts 
and pleasures of corrupted nations ; as earthquakes and 
volcanoes disclose the layers which compose the deeper 
parts of our planet, beneath a fertile and flowery surfiice. 
A part of this dreadful result may be ascribed, not im- 
probably, to that relaxation of domestic ties, unhappily 
natural to the populace of vast capitals, and at that time 

* See Notet and Uluitrationf , note R. 
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cmmtemiioed and aggravated by the example of their 
aoperiora. Another part doubtlen arose from the bar- 
barixhig^ power of absolute government, or, in other 
words, of injastice in high places. A very large por- 
tion attests, as strongly as Roman history, though in a 
somewhat different manner, the humanizing efficacy of 
tlie family virtues^ by the consequences of the want of 
them in the higher classes, whose profuse and ostenta- 
tioos sensuality inspired the laborious and suffering por- 
tion of mankind with contempt, disgust^ envy> and 
hatred. 

The Enquiry is disfigured by another speck of more 
frivolous paradox. It consists in the attempt to give 
the name of virtue to qualities of the understanding} and 
it would not have deserved the single remark about to 
be made on it^ had it been the paradox of an inferior 
man. He has altogether omitted the circumstance on 
which depends the difference of our sentiments regard- 
ing moral and intellectual qualities. We admire intel- 
lectual excellence^ but we bestow no moral approbation 
on it. Such approbation has no tendency directly to 
increase it^ because it is not voluntary. We cultivate 
our natural disposition to esteem and love benevolence 
and justice, because these moral sentiments^ and the ex- 
pression of them, directly and materially dispose others, 
as well as ourselves, to cultivate these two virtues. We 
cultivate a natural anger against oppression, which guards 
ourselves against the practice of that vice> and because 
the manifestation of it deters others from its exercise. 
The first rude resentment of a child is against every in- 
strument of hurt. We confine it to intentional hurt, 
when we are taught by experience that it prevents only 
that species of hurt ; and at last it is still further limited 
to wrong done to ourselves or others, and in that case 
becomes a purely moral sentiment. We morally ap- 
prove industry, desire of knowledge, love of truth, and 
T 
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all the habits by which the understanding is strength- 
ened and rectified 5 because their formation is subject to 
the will.^ But we do not feel a moral anger against 
folly or ignorance, because they are involuntary. No 
one but the religious persecutor^ a mischievous and over- 
grown child, wreaks his vengeance on involuntary, inevi- 
table, compulsory acts or states of the understandings 
which are no more affected by blame than the stone 
which the foolish child beats for hurting him. Reasona- 
ble men apply to eveiy thing which they wish to move/ 
the agent which is capable of moving it ; — force to out- 
ward substances, arguments to the understanding, and 
blame^ together with all other motives^ whether moral or 
personal^ to the will alone. It is as absurd to entertain an 
abhorrence of intellectual inferiority or error^ however 
extensive or mischievous, as it would be to cherish a 
warm indignation against earthquakes or hurricanes. It 
is singular that a philosopher who needed the most lib^ 
eral toleration should^ by representing states of the under- 
standing as moral or immoral^ have offered the most phi- 
losophical apolc^^ for persecution. - 

That general utility constitutes a uniform ground of 
moral distinctions^ is a part of Mr Hume's ethical theory 
which never can be impugned, until some example can 
be produced of. a virtue generally perniciou% or of a 
vice generally beneficial. The religious philosopher 
who, with Butler^ holds that benevolence must be the 
actuating principle of the divine mind^ will, with Ber- 
keley, maintain that pore benevolence can prescribe no 
rules of human conduct but such as are beneficial to men; 
thus bestowing on the theory of Moral Distinctions the 
certainty of demonstration in the eyes of all who believe 
in God. 

* « In hac quaestione primas tenet Voluntas, qua^ at idt Auguttinus, jMe- 
co/tir, a rede viviiurJ* (B^erasputea^ Diatribe advenua Servum JrhiHum 
MABTurx LtJTHxmx,/>er DxsunuauM Ekabxux Eqjltecdameiiaeni.) 
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The other qaestion of moral philosophy which relates 
to the theory of Moral ApprohatioUy has been by no 
means so distinctly and satisfactorily handled by Mr 
Hume. His general doctrine is^ that ap interest in the 
wellbeing of others, implanted by nature^ which he calls 
Skfmpathy in his Treatise of Human JSTaturej and much 
less ^ happily Benevolence in his subsequent Enquiry j'* 
prompts us to be pleased with all generally beneficial 
actions. In this respect his doctrine nearly resembles that 
of Hutcheson. He does not trace his principle through 
the variety of forms which our moral sentiments assume. 
There are very important parts of them, of which it af- 
fords no solution. For example^ though he truly rep- 
resents our approbation, in others^ of qualities useful to 
the individual^ as a proof of benevolence, he makes no at- 
tempt to explain our moral approbation of such virtues as 
temperance and fortitude in ourselves. He entirely 
overlooks that consciousness of the rightful supremacy 
of the moral faculty over every other principle of hu- 
man action^ without an explanation of which| ethical 
theory is wanting in one of its vital organs. 

Notwithstanding these considerable defects^ his proof 
from induction of the beneficial tendency of virtue^ his 
conclusive arguments for human disinterestedness, and 
his decisive observations on the respective provinces of 
reason and sentiment in morals, concur in ranking the 
Enquiry with the ethical treatises of the highest merit 
in our language, — ^with Shaftesbury's Enquiry concern- 
ing Virtue^ Buder's Sermons^ and Smith's Theory of 
Moral Sentiments. 

Adah SHrrH.f 

The great name of Adam Smith rests upon the En- 
quiry into the Mature and Causes of the Wealth of 

• Emay9 and TVoi/tMt, Vol. H. 
t Bora in 1733{ died in 1790. 
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SmikmJt; pcrfttps the oolj book whick produced la 
iamedxate, jgCAeral, aad irrrvocaUe change in soae of 
tke »Mt mporUnt ports of the legislation of all ciriloHi 
states* Tbe works of Grotios^ of Locke, and of Mouces- 
qoea, which bear a resemblance to it in character, and. 
had no iacoosiderabie analogf to it in the extcaft of 
their popular infliieaee, were prodnctive only (rfa feae- 
ral aaiendmeaty not so conqiiciioiB in particular iMamces^ 
as discoTerable, after a tune, in the inii»0¥ed canditioB 
of homan alairs.^ The work of Smith, as it ttnciied 
those matters which may be nnmbered, and meafiarcd, 
and weig^md, bore more viable and palpable finsil. In 
a few years it began to alter laws and treaties^ and has 
made its way, throoghoot the conTokions (rf revolndon 
and conqoest, to a doe ascendant over the mindsof men, 
with far less ttan the average obstnictioos of prejndiee 
and clamour, which choak the channels throiq^ whieh 
truth flows into practice. The most eminent of those 
who have ance cultivated and improved the science wiU 
be the foremost to addrem thek immorbl master^ 



Qui prinm poCuifti, imix wt m Mjn coxkoba tits, 

Te leqaar! (Lvcbst. Sb. w. ) 



In a science more difficult, because both ascending to 
more ample general principles, and running down 
through more minute applications, though the success of 
Smith has been less complete,, his genius is not less con- 
spicuous. Perhaps there is no ethical works since 
Cicero's Offices, of which an abridgement enables the 
reader so inadequately to estimate the merit, as the 
Tlieory of Moral Sentiments. This is not chiefly owing 
to tbe beauty of diction, as in the case of Cicero ; but to 
the variety of explanations of life and manners which 
embellidi the book often more than they illuminate the 

* Notes and iHustntioniy note 8. 
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tlieory. Yet, on the other hand^ it most be owned that, 
Ibr purely philooophical purposes^ few books more need 
abridgement : for the most carefiil reader ^frequently 
loses sight of principles buried under illustrations. The 
naturally copious and flowing style of the author b gen- 
erally redundant, and the repetition of certun formula* 
ries of the system is^ in the later editions^ so frequent at 
to be wearisome, and sometimes tudicrous. Perhaps 
Smith and Hobbes may be considered as forming the two 
extremes of good style in our philosophy ; the first of 
graceful fulness falling into flaccidity ; while the mas- 
terly concision of the second is oftener tainted by dictato- 
rial dryness. Hume and Berkeley^ though they are 
nearer the extreme of abundance,^ are probably the 
least dbtant from perfection. 

That mankind are so constituted as to sympathixe 
with each other's feelings^ and to feel pleasure in the ac- 
cordance of these feelings^ are the only hcts required by 
Dr Smithy and they certainly must be granted to him. 
To adopt the feelings of another^ is to approve fhem. 
When the sentiments of another are such as would be 
excited in us by the same objects^ we approve them at 
m&ralfy proper. To obtain this accord, it becomes 
necessary for lum who enjoys or suffers, to lower his ex- 
pression of feeling to the point to which the by-stander 
can raise his fellow-feelings ; on which are founded alt 
the high virtues of self-denial and self-command ; and it 
is equally necessary for the by-stander to raise his sym- 
pathy as near at he can to the level of the original feel- 
ing. In all unsocial passions, such as anger^ we have a 
divided m/mpathy between him who feels them and those 
who are the objects of them. Hence the propriety of 
extremely moderating them. Pure malice b always to 

• 

* This remark it obieflj appHeable to Home'k Hboyv. Hit Trmtim tf 
Human Satwrt it more Hobbitn in itt genend tenor, though it hit Cice* 
ronian ptittgfi. 
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be concealed or disguised^ because all sympathy is 
arrayed against it. In the private passions, where there 
is only a simple sympathy — that with the original pas- 
sion — the expression has more liberty. The benevolent 
affections^ where there is a double sympathy — with 
those who feel them^ and those who are their objects — 
are the most agreeable^ and may be indulged with the 
least apprehension of finding no echo in other breasts. 
Sympathy with the gratitude of those who are benefited 
by good actions, prompts us to consider them as deserv- 
ing of reward, and forms the sense of merit f as fellow- 
feeling with the resentment of those who are injured by 
crimes leads us to look on them as worthy of punishment, 
and constitutes the sense of demerit. These sentiments 
require not only beneficial actions, but benevolent mo-' 
tives for them ; being compounded, in the case of merit, 
of a direct sympathy with tbe good disposition of the 
benefactor, and an indirect sympathy with the persons 
benefited; in the opposite case, with the precisely 
opposite sympathies. He who does an act of wrong 
to another to gratify his own passions, must not expect 
that the spectators, who have none of his undue partial- 
ity to his own interest, will enter into his feelings. In 
such a case, he knows that they will pity the person 
wronged, and be full of indignation against him. When 
he is cooled, he adopts the sentiments of others on his 
own crime, feels shame at the impropriety of his former 
passion, pity for tiiose who have suffered by him, and a 
dread of punishment from general and just resentment. 
Such are the constituent parts of remorse. 

Our moral sentiments respecting ourselves arise from 
those which others feel concerning us. We feel a self-ap- 
probation whenever we believe that the general feeling 
of mankind coincides with that state of mind in which we 
ourselves were at a ^ven time. ^^ We suppose ourselves 
the spectsitors of our own behaviour, and endeavour to 



la 
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imas^oe wiiat effect it would in this light produce in us.'' 
We must view our own conduct with the eyes of others 
before we can judge it. The sense of duty arises from 
putting ourselves in the place of others, and adopting 
their sentiments respecting our own conduct. In utter 
solitude there could have been no self-approbation. The 
rules of morality are a summary of those sentiments ; and 
often beneficially stand in their stead when the self-deln- 
sbns of passion would otherwise hide from us the non- 
conformity of our state of mind with that which^ in the 
circumstances, can be entered into and approved by im- 
partial by -standers. It is hence that we learn to raise our 
mind above local or temporary clamour, and to fix our 
eyes on the surest indications of the general and lasting 
sentiments of human nature. << When we approve of any 
character or action, our sentiments are derived from four 
sources : Jirsty we sympathise with the motives of the 
agent ; secondly ^ we enter into the gratitude of those 
who have been benefited by his actions ; thirdly^ we ob- 
serve that his conduct has been i^reeable to the general 
rules by which those two sympathies generally act ; and, 
last of all, when we consider such actions as forming part 
of a system of behaviour which tends to promote the hap- 
piness either of the individual or of society, they appear 
to derive a beauty from thb utility, not unlike that which 
we ascribe to any well contrived machine.''* 

REMARKS. 

That Smith is the first who has drawn the attention of 
philosophers to one of the most curious and important 
|)arts of human nature — ^who has looked closely and stea- 
dily into the workings of Sympathyj its sudden action 
and reaction, its instantaneous conflicts and its emotionSy 
its minute play and varied illusions — ^is sufficient to place 
him high among the cultivators of mental philosophy. 

• Tknrycf Moral StniimmiMtlLyA Edinb. 1801. 
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He is very original in applications and explanations ; 
though^ for his principle, he is somewhat indebted to 
Butler^ more to Hutcheson^ and most of all to Hume. 
These writers, except Hume^ in his original work, had 
derived sympathy, or great part of it, from benevolence,* 
Smith, with deeper insight, inverted the order. The 
great part performed by various sympathies in moral ap« 
probation was first unfolded by him ; and besides its in- 
trinsic importance, it strengthened the proofs against 
those theories which ascribe that great function to Rea- 
son. Another great merit of the theory of sympathy is, 
that it brings into the strongest light that most important 
characteristic of the moral sentiments which consists in 
their being the only principles leading to action, and 
dependent on emotion or sensibility, with respect to the 
objects of which, it is not only possible but natural for 
all mankind to agree.f 

The main defects of this theory seem to be the follow- 
ing. 

1. Though it is not to be condemned for declining in- 
quiry into the origin of our fellow-feeling, which^ being 
one of the most certain of all facts, might well be assum- 
ed as ultimate in speculations of this nature, it is evident 
that the circumstances to which some speculators ascribe 
the formatioi^ of sympathy at least contribute to strength- 
en or impair, to contract or expand it It will appear, 
more conveniently, in the next article, that the theory 
of sympathy has suffered from the omission of these cir- 
cumstances. For the present, it is enough to observe 
how much our compassion for various sorts of animals, 



* There kiomeeoBfanonregiidiiigthM point in Budei^fiiiti 
Compassion. 

f The feelings of beauty, grandeur, and whaterer else is comprehended 
under Uie name of Taste, form no exception, for tke^ do nei badt9 
but terminate in deligfatfiil contemphAion} which constitiitet the 
distinction between them and the moral sentiments) to which, in some points 
«f Tiew, thej may doubUess be likened. 
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and oar lUloir-feeling with various races of meoi are pro* 
portumed to the resemblance which diey bear to our* 
selves, to the frequency of our intercourse with them^ 
and to other causes which^ in the opinion of somci aflbrd 
evidenoe that sympathy itself is dependent on a more 
genenJ law. 

2. Had Smidi extended his view beyond the men 
pky of sympathy itself, and taken into account all its pre- 
liminaries^ and accompaniments, and consequences^ it 
seems improbable that he should have fallen into the 
great error of representing the sympathies in their pri* 
midve state, without undergoing any transformation^ as 
continuing exclusively to constitute the moral sentiments. 
He is not content with teaching that they are the rootB 
out of which these sentiments grow^ the stocks on which 
they are grafted, the elements of which they are com- 
pounded ; doctrines to which nothing could be objected 
but their unlimited extent. He tacitly assumes^ that if 
a sympathy in the banning caused or formed a moral 
approbation^ so it must ever continue to do. He pro- 
ceeds like a geologist who should tell us that the layers of 
this planet had always been in the same state^ shutting his 
eyes to transition states and secondary formations ; or like a 
chemist who should inform us that no compound substance 
can possess new quaKties entirely different from those 
which belong to its materials. His acquiescence in this 
old and still general error is the more remarkable, be« 
cause Mr Hume's heautif\x\ Dissertation an the Passions* 
had just before opened a striking view of some of the com* 
portions and deomipomtions which render the mind of a 
formed man as different from its original state, as the or- 
ganization of a complete animal is from the condition of 
the first dim speck of vitality. It is from this oversight 
(ill supplied by moral rales, a loose stone in his building) 

* Aaoyt ami TVeifiMi^ voL II. 

u 
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that he has exposed himself to objec^ons founded on ^i- 
perience, to which it is imposnble to attempt any an- 
swer. For it is certain that in many^ nay in most cases 
of moral approbation, the adult man approves the action 
or disposition merely cu rights and with a distinct con- 
sciousness that no process of sympathy intervenes be- 
tween the approval and itB object It is certain that an 
unbiassed person would call it moral approhatiany only 
as fieir as it excluded the interposition of any reflection 
between the conscience and the mental state approved. 
Upon the supposition of an unchanged state of our active 
principles, it would follow that sympathy never had any 
share in the greater part of them. Had he admitted the 
sympathies to be only elements entering into \\i<^ forma- 
tion of Conscience^ their disappearance, or their appear- 
ance.only as auxiliaries, after the mind is mature, would 
have been no more an objection to his system, than the 
conversion of a substance from a transitional to a perma- 
nent state is a perplexity to the geologist. It would per- 
fectly resemble the destruction of qualities, which is the 
ordinary effect of chemical compo^tion. 

3. The same error has involved him in another diffi- 
culty, perhaps still more fatal. The sympathies have 
nothing more of an imperative character than any other 
emotions. They attract or repel like other feelings, |ic- 
cording to their intensity. If, then, the sympathies con- 
tinue in mature minds to constitute the whole of con- 
science, it becomes utterly impossible to explain the 
character of command and supremacy, which is attested 
by the unanimous voice of mankind to belong to that 
faculty, and to form its essential distinction. Had he 
adopted the other representation, it would be posnble 
to conceive, perhaps easy to explain, that consdence 
should possess a quality which belonged to mme of its 
elements. 

4. It is to this representation that Smith's theory 
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owes that unhappy appearance of rendering the rule of 
our conduct dependent on the notions and passions of 
those who surround us^ of which the utmost efforts of 
the most refined ingenuity have not been able to diveft 
it. This objection or topic is often ignorantly urged; 
the answers are frequently solid ; but to most men they 
must always appear to be an ingenious and intricate con* 
trivance of cycles and epicycles^ which perplex the 
mind too much to satisfy it, and seem devised to evade 
difficulties which cannot be solved. All theories which 
treat conscience as built up by circumstances inevitably 
acting on all human minds^ are, indeed, liable to some- 
what of the same misconception ; unless they place in the 
strongest light (what Smith's theory excludes) the total 
destruction of the scaffolding which was necessary only 
to the erection of the building, after the mind is adult 
and mature^ and warn the hastiest reader, that it then 
rests on its own foundation alone. 

5. The constant reference of our own dispositions and 
actions to the point of view from which they are esti- 
mated by others^ seems to be rather an excellent expe- 
dient for preserving our impartiality, than a fundamental 
principal of Ethics. But impartiality, which is no more 
than a removal of some hinderance to right judgment^ 
supplies no materials for its exercise, and no rule, or 
even principle, for its guidance. It nearly coincides 
with the Christian precept of doing unto others as we 
would they should do unto us ; an admirable practical 
maxim, but, as Leibnitz has said truly^ intended only as 
a correction of self-partiality. 

6. Lastly^ this ingenious system renders all morality 
relative^ — ^by referring it to the pleasure of an agree- 
ment of our feelings with those of others^ by confining 
itself entirely to the question of moral approbation^ and 
by providing no place for the consideration of that qual- 
ity which distinguishes all good from all bad actions 
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a defect which will appear in the sequel to be more im- 
mediately fatal to a theorist of the sentimental^ than to 
one of the intellectual school. Smith shrinks from con- 
sidering utility in that light as soon as it presents itself, 
or very strangely ascribes its power over our moral feel- 
ings to admiration of the mere adaptation of means toends, 
— which might surely be as well felt for the production 
of wide-spread misery, by a consbtent system of wicked 
conduct, — instead of ascribing it to benevolence, with 
Hutcheson and Hume, or to an extension of that very 
sympathy which is his own first principle. 

Richard Price.* . 

About the same time with the celebrated work of 
Smith, but with a popular reception very different, Dr 
Richard Price, an excellent and eminent non-conformist 
minister, published A Review of the principal Questions 
in Morals;^ — an attempt to revive the intellectual theory 
of moral obligation, which seemed to have fiUlen under the 
attacks of Butler, Hutcheson, and Hume, even before 
Smith. It attracted little observation at first ; but be- 
ing afterwards countenanced by the ScottiBh School, 
may seem to deserve some notice, at a moment when the 
kindred speculations of the German metaphysicians have 
effected an establishment in France, and are no longer 
unknown in England. 

The understanding itself is, according to Price, an in- 
dependent source of simple ideas. ^^ The various kinds 
of agreement and disagreement between our ideas, spdcen 
of by Locke, are so many new simple ideas.'' ^^ This is 
true of our ideas of proportion, of our ideas of identity 
and diversity, existence, connection, cause and effect, 
power, posnbility , and of our ideas of right and wrong." 
<<The first relates to quantity, the last to actions, the 

• Bom in 1723t died in 1791. 

t The third edition was published at London in 1787. 
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rest to all thiogs/^ << Like all other ttmple ideas, they 
are undefinable.^' 

It b needless to pursue this theory fietrther^ till an an- 
swer shall be given to the observation made before^ that 
as no perception or judgment^ or other unmixed act of 
understandingy merely as such^ and without the agency 
of some intermediate emotion^ can affect the will, the 
account given by Dr Price of perceptions or judgments 
respecting moral subjects, does not advance one step to- 
wards the explanation of the authority of conscience over 
the willy which is the matter to be explained. Indeed^ 
this respectable writer felt the difficulty so much as to 
allow, << that in contemplating the acts of moral agents, 
we have both a perception of the understanding and a 
feeling of the heart/' He even admits^ that it would 
have been highly pernicious to us if our reason had been 
left without such support But he has not shown how^ 
on such a supposition, we could have acted on a mere 
opinion ; nor has he given any proof that what he calls 
support b not> in truth, the whole of what directly pro- 
duces the conformity of voluntary acts to morality.^ 

David HARTLEV.f 

The work of Dr Hartley, endtled Observations on 
Man^X is distinguished by an uncommon union of origi- 
nality with modesty, in unfolding a simple and fruitful 

* The feUowini^ tentencet will ilhistrmte Uie text, and are in txuUi ap* 
pUcable to all moral tbeorics on merely intellectual principles :•»*' Reason 
alone, did we possess it in a higher degree, would answer aU the ends of the 
pasMons. Thus there would be no need of parental affection, were all 
parents sufficienUy acquainted with the reasons for taking upon them the 
guidance and support of those whom nature has placed under their care, 
and wert thof viriuotu eno u gh to be olicoyt detarmmed by ikoee reasons." 
(PaicB*t Redew^ 131.) A rtrj sGght consideraftion will show, that inthout 
the last words the precediaig part would be utterly fidse, and with them it 
it utterly iusignificant 

t Bom in 1703; died in 1757- 

I London, 1749. 
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principle of human nature. It is disfigured by the ab- 
surd affectation of mathematical forms then prevalent ; 
and it is encumbered and deformed by a mass of physio- 
logical speculations, groundless, or at best uncertain^ 
wholly foreign from its proper purpose^ which repel the 
inquirer into mental philosophy from its perusal, and 
lessen the respect of the physiologist for the author's 
judgment. It is an unfortunate example of the disposi- 
tion predominant among undistinguishing theorists to 
class together all the appearances which are observed at 
the same time^ and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
each other. At that period, chemical phenomena were 
referred to mechanical principles ; vegetable and animal 
life were subjected to mechanical or chemical laws ; and 
while some physiologists^ ascribed the vital functions 
to the understandings the greater part of metaphysicians 
were disposed^ with a grosser confusion, to derive the 
intellectual operations from bodily causes. The error 
in the latter ease, though less immediately perceptible, 
is deeper and more fundamental than in any other ; since 
it overlooks the primordial and perpetual distinction be- 
tween the being which thinks and the thing which is 
thought of; — ^not to be lost sight of, by the mind's eye, 
even for a twinkling, without involving all nature in 
darkness and confusion. > Hartley and Condillac,t who, 
much about the same time, but seemingly without any 
knowledge Of each other's speculations^ j: began in a very 

* G. £. Stah£, boni in 1660| died in 1734« a Gemmn phjnnan and 
chemist of deserved eminence. 

t Bora in 1715} died in 1780. 

# l}raUi aur POriginM de$ Connm$$aneeB ^mainea, 1746{ TraiU du 
aif9thne»^ 1749t TroUi de$ Seruatiom, 1754. Foreign books were tben lit- 
Ue and slowly known in England. Hartley^i read|ng, ezcept'on theology^ 
seems confined to the physical and mathematical sdencesf and bia whole 
manner of thinking and writing u so different from that of C<mdinac» that 
there is not the least reason to suppose the work of the one to have been 
known to the other. 

The work of HarUey, as we learn from the sketch of his lifb by his son, 
prefixed to the edition of 1791, was begun in 1730, and finished in 1746. 
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atmihr mode to ami^fy^ but also to motilate the system 
of Lock^ stopped riiort of what is called Materialism, 
which coosummates the confusion, but touched its 
threshold. Thither^ it must be owned, .their philoso- 
phy pointed, and thither their followers proceeded. 
Hartley and Bonnet^* still more than Condillac, suffer- 
ed themselves, like most of their contemporaries, to 
oreriook the important truth, that all the changes 
in the organs which can be likened to other material 
phenomena, are nothing more than anieeedmU and 
prerequuit€$ of perception^ bearing not the fidntest 
likeness to it ; as much outward in relation to the think- 
ii^ principle, as if they occurred in any other paK of 
matter ; and of which the entire comprehension, if it 
were attained, would not briiig us a step nearer to the 
nature of a thought. They who would have been the 
first to exclaim against the mistake of a sound for a co- 
lour, fell into the more unspeakable error of confound- 
ing the perception of objects, as outward, with the con- 
sciousness of our own mental operations. Lockers 
doctrine, that Reflection was a separate source of 
ideas, left room for this greatest of all dis tinctionsy— 
though with much unhappiness of expression, and with 
no litde variance from the course of his own specula- 
tions. Hartley, CondiUac, and Bonnet, in hewing away 
this seeming deformity from the system of their master, 
unwittingly struck off the part of the building which, 
however unsightiy, gave it the power of yielding some 
shelter and guard to truthsy of which the exclusion ren- 
dered it utterly untenable. They became condstent 
Nominalists ; a controversy on which Locke expresses 
himself with confusion and contradiction ; but on this 
subject they added nothing to what had been taught by 
Hobbes and Berkeley. Both Hartley and Condillacf 

* Eore in 17:20) died ia 1793. 

t The followinf note of CondiUac will ibow how much he differed firoin 
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have the merit of having been unsedueed by the tempta- 
tions either of scepticism of of useless idealism ; which^ 
even if Berkeley and Hume could have been unknown 
to them^ must have been within sight Both agree 
in referring all the intellectual operations to the as^- 
ciatian of idecUf and in representing that association as 
reducible to the single law^ that ideas which enter the 
mind at the same time^ acquire a tendency to call upon 
each other^ which is in direct proportion to the fre- 
quency of their having entered together. In this im- 
portant part of their doctrine they seem^ whether uncon- 
sciously or otherwise, to have only repeated^ and very 
much expanded, the opinion of Hobbes.^ In its sim- 
plicity it is more agreeable than the system of Mr Hume, 
who admitted five independent laws of association ; and 
it is in conprehenaion far superior to the views of the 
same subject by Mr Locke, whose ill-chosen name stiU 
retains its place in our nomenclature, but who only ap- 
peals to the principle as explaining some fancies and 
whimsies of the human mind. The capital fault of Hart- 
ley is that of a rash generalization, which may prove 
imperfect^ and which is at least premature. All at- 
tempts to explain instinct by this principle have hither- 
to been unavailing. Many of the most important pro- 
cesses of reasoning have not hitherto been aocounted for 
by it t It would appear by a close examination^ that 



Hartley in hk mode ofcoiyBdering the Newtonian hjrpotheat ni ▼ihntfioM^ 
and how ht he wai in that respect saperior to hinu *' Je auppoae id et 
aillears que les perceptions de I'Ame ont pour cause phjrnque P^bimnlement 
des fibres du cenreaui nan gue je regardeeeUekjfptihaie emnme HmmOtit^ 
nmapareeqt^ eiUedlapkueomnuidepout expUfuarmui penaSt.*^ ((Ewsftt 
de CoirDiLLAo, I. 60. Paris^ 179a) 

* Buman Nahtref duip. it. t. vi. For more ancient s ta t ements^ tee 
Notes and lUustratians, note T. 

f ** Ce que les logidens ont dit des raisonnenlents dans bien des TolnmeSy 
me parolt enti^rement superflu, et de nul usage'' (CovnxxLAo, 1. 115)( an 
asserdon of which the gross absur^ty will be i^parent to Uie readets of Dr 
Whately's TreaiUe on Logie^ one ^rf* the most important woriBs of Uie pre- 
sent age. 
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even this theory^ simple as it appears, prempposes ^ 
many fiM^ts relating to the miDd> of which its authors 
do not seem to have suspected the existence. How 
many ultimate facts of that nature^ for example^ are con- 
tained and involved in Aristotle's celebrated compari- 
son of the mind in its first state to a sheet of unwritten 
paper !^ The texture of the paper, even its colour, 
the sort of instrument fit to act on it^ its capacity tP re- 
ceive and to retain impre»ions, all its differences^ from 
steel on the one hand to water on the other, certainly 
presupposes some iacts^ and may imply many^ without 
a distinct statement of which, the nature of writing could 
not be explidned to a person wholly ignorant of it. 
How many more^ as well as greater laws^ may be neces- 
sary to enable mind to perceive outward dbjects ! If 
the power of perception may be thus dependent, why 
may not what is called the association of ideas, the at- 
traction between thoughts^ the power of one to suggest 
another, be affected by mental laws hitherto unexplored^ 
perhaps unobserved ? 

But to return from digression into the intellectual part 
of man : It becomes proper to say, that the difference 
between Hartley and Condillac^ and the immeasurable 
superiority of the former, are chiefly to be found in the 
application which Hartley first made of the law of asso- 
ciation to that other unnamed portion of our nature with 
which morality more immediately deals ; that which feels 
pain and pleasure, is influenced by appetites and loath- 
ings, by desires and aversions, by affections and repug- 
nances. Condillac's jyeatise an Sensation, published 
five years after the work of Hartley, reproduces the doc- 
trine of Hobbes with its root, namely, that love and hope 
are but transformed sensations,t by which he meanSiper- 

* See Notes and llluftntioiii» aote U. 

t CovBiLLAC^ HL 31{ more eipectally Timli da Smmiumif pert iL 
cbep. tL << It! lore for outwaid object! if ool/ an effect of knre for 
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ceptiong of the senses ; and its wide -spread branches, 
consisting in desires and positions^ which are only modi- 
fications of selMove. ** The words goodness and 6eau- 
tjfy^^ says he, almost in the very words of Hobbes, '^ ex- 
press those qualities of things by which they contribute 
to our pleasures.'^* In the whole of his philosophical 
works, we find no trace of any desire produced by asso- 
ciation, of any disinterested principle, or indeed of any 
distinction between the percipient and what, perhaps, 
we may now venture to call the emotive or the pathe- 
matic part of human nature, until some more convenient 
and agreeable name shall be hit on by some luckier or 
more skilful adventurer, in such new terms as seem to be 
absolutely necessary. 

To the ingenious, humblCf and anxiously conscien- 
tious character of Hartley, we owe the knowledge that, 
about the year 1730, he was informed that the Rev Mr 
Gay of Sidney College, Cambridge, then Irving in the 
west of England, asserted the possibility of deducing alt 
our intellectual pleasures and pains from association ; that 
this led him (Hartley) to consider the power of associa- 
tion ; and that about that time Mr Gay published his sen- 
timents on this matter in a dissertation prefixed to Bishop 
Law's Translation of King's Origin of EviL\ No wri- 
ter deserves more the praise of abundant fairness than 
Hartley in this avowal. The dissertation of which he 
speaks is mentioned by no philosopher but himself. It 
suggested nothing apparently to any other reader. The 
general texture of it is that of homespun selfishness. The 
writer had the merit to see and to own that Hutcheson 
had established as a fact the reality of moral sentiments 

* TVtdii da SensaiumSf part iv. chap. iii. 

t Hartley's Preface to the Ohmvaiiom on Man, The word inUOettuaJ 
it too narrow. Even mental would be of very doubtful propriety. The 
theory in its full extent requires a word such as inorgtmiet (if no better can 
be discovered) extending to all gratification, not distincUy refenred to aome 
ipeeiflc organ» or at least to some atsgnable part of the bodily frame. 
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and diniiterested affections. He blames^ 
that most ingenious man^* for assuming that these senti- 
ments and affections are implanted, and partake of the 
nature of instincts. The object of his dissertation is to 
reconcile the mental appearances described by Hutche- 
son with the first principle of the selfish system, that 
^^ the true principle of all our actions is our own happi- 
neas.'^ Moral feelings and social affections are, accord- 
iilg to him, ^* resolvable into reason, pointing out our 
private happiness ; and whenever this end is not pereeinedf 
they are to be accounted for from the association of ideas.'^ 
Even in the single passage in which he shows a glimpse 
of the truth, he begins with confusion, advances with hes- 
itation, and after holding in his grasp for an instant the 
principle which sheds so strong a light around it, sud- 
denly drops it from his hand. Instead of receiving the 
statements of Hutcheson (his silence relating to Butler is 
unaccountable) as enlargements of the science of man, he 
deals with them merely as difficulties to be reconciled 
with the received system of universal selfishness. In the 
eonclusion of his fourth section, he well exemplifies the 
power of associaUon in forming the love of money, of 
fame, of power, ^c; but he still treats these effects of 
association as aberrations and infirmities, the fruits of our 
forgetfulness and short-sightedness, and not at all as the 
great process employed to sow and rear the most impor* 
tant principles of a social and moral nature. 
This precious mine may therefore be truly said to have 

* It bat not been mentioned in iti proper p]ice« that Hutcbeaon appean 
nowhere to greater advantai^e tban in Letters on tbe fbble of the Bee$p 
published when he waa rerj young, at Dublin, in a publication called JSfS- 
hemiau, « Prirate Ticea public baMrfita,** aajra be, « may signify any one 
of these fire distinct propositions: 1. They are in themselres public bene- 
fits; or, 2. They naturaUy produce public bappiness{ or, 3. They may be 
made to produce it| or, 4. They may naturally Sow from itj or, 5. At least 
they may probably flow from it In our infirm nature.** (See a small rolumo 
eontaining TAoughis on LaugkUr, and ObrnmHomt on ike FaiU ofthi Bom. 
Glasgow, 1758, in which these letters are republished.) 
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been opened by Hartley; for he who did such super- 
abundant justice to the hints of Gay, would assuredly not 
have withheld the like tribute from Hutcheson, had he 
observed the happy expression of ^^ secondary passions,'^ 
which ought to have led that philosopher himself farther 
than he ventured to advance. The extraordinary value 
of this part of Hartley's system has been hidden by va- 
rious causes, which have also enabled writers who bor- 
row from it to decry it. The influence of his medical 
habits renders many of his examples displeasing, and 
sometimes disgusting. He has none of that knowledge 
of the world, of that familiarity of literature, of that de- 
licate perception of the beauties of nature and art, which 
not only supply the most agreeable illustrations of mental 
philosophy, but afford the most obrious and striking in- 
stances of its happy application to subjects generally in- 
teresting. His particular applications of the general law 
are often mistaken, and seldom more than brief notes and 
, hasty suggestions ; the germs of theories which, while 
some might adopt them without detection, others might 
discover without being aware that they were anticipated. 
To which it may be added, that in spite of the imposing 
forms of geometry, the work is not really distinguished 
by good method, or even uniform adherence to that which 
had been chosen. His style is entitled to no praise but 
that of eleamess, and a simplicity of diction, through 
which is visible a singular simplicity of mind. No book 
perhaps exists, which, with so few of the common allure- 
ments, comes at last so much to please by the picture 
it presents of the writer's character, — a character which 
kept him pure from the pursuit, often from the conscious- 
jiess of novelty, and rendered him a discoverer in spite 
<}f his own modesty. In those singular passages in which, 
amidst the profound internal tranquillity of all the Euro- 
pean nations, he foretells approaching convulsions^ to be 
followed by the overthrow of states and churches, his 
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quiet and gentle spirit, elsewhere almost ready to incul- 
cate passive obedience for the sake of peace^ is supported 
under its awful forebodings by the hope of that general 
progress in virtue and happiness which he saw throu^ 
the preparatory confusion. A meek piety^ inclining to- 
wards mysticism^ and sometimes indulging in visions 
which borrow a lustre from bis fervid benevolence, was 
beautifully, and perhaps singularly, blended in him with 
zeal for the most unbounded freedom of inquiry, flowing 
both from his own conscientious belief and his unmingled 
love of truth. Whoever can so far subdue his repug- 
nance to petty or secondary faults as to bestow a careful 
perusal on the work, must be unfortunate if he does not 
see, feel, and own, that the writer was a great philoso- 
pher and a good man. 

To those who thus study the work, it will be apparent 
that Hartley, like other philosophers, either overlooked, 
or failed explicitly to announce, that distinction between 
perception and emotion, without which no system of 
mental philosophy is complete. Hence arose the par- 
tial and incomplete view of truth conveyed by the use of 
the phrase ^^ association of ideas.^^ If the word associar 
tiouy which rather indicates the connection between se- 
parate things, than the perfect combination and fusion 
which occur in many operations of the mind, must, not- 
withstanding its inadequacy, still be retained, the phrase 
ought at least to be ^* association of thoughts with emo- 
tions, as well as with each other/^ With that enlarge- 
ment an objection to the Hartieian doctrine would have 
been avoided, and its originality, as well as superiority 
over that of Condillac, would have appeared indisputai* 
ble. The examples of avarice and other factitious pas- 
sions arc very well chosen ; first, because few will be 
found to suppose that they are original principles of hu- 
man nature;* secondly, because the process by which 

* A reiy infeniout nmn. Lord Kmmeti wluwe works had a ipreat eflTect in 
rottflifif Uie mind of hii contemporarieaand countrymen, hai indeed fimcied 
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they are generated, being subsequent to the age of at- 
tention and recollection^ may be brought home to the un- 
derstanding of all men ; and^ thirdly, because they afford 
the most striking instance of secondary passions, which 
not only become independent of the primary principles 
from which they are derived, but hostile to them^ and so 
superior in strength as to be capable of overpowering 
their parents. As soon as the mind becomes familiar with 
the frequent case of the man who first pursued money to 
purchase pleasure^ but at last, when he becomes a miser^ 
loves his hoard better than all that it could purchase^ 
and sacrifices all pleasures for its increase, we are pre- 
pared to admit that^ by a like process, the affections^ 
when they are fixed on the happiness of others as their 
ultimate object^ without any reflection on self^ may not 
only be perfectly detached from self-regard or private 
desires^ but may subdue these^ and every other antago- 
nist passion which can stand in their way. As the miser 
loves money for its own sake^ so may the benevolent man 
delight in the wellbeing of his fellows. His good-will 
becomes as disinterested as if it had been implanted and 
underived. The like process applied to what is called 
self-love^ on the desire of permanent wdlbeing, clearly 
explains the mode in which that principle is gradually 
formed from the separate appetites, without whose pre- 
vious existence no notion of wellbeing could be obtained. 
In like manner^ sympathy, perhaps itself the result of a 
transfer of our own personal feelings by association to 
other sentient beings^ and of a subsequent transfer of 
their feelings to our own minds^ engenders the various 
social affections^ which at last generate in most minds 
some regard to the wellbeing of our country^ of mankind^ 
of all creatures capable of pleasure. Rational sdf^love 

that there U ** a hoarding instinct" in man and other animals. Bat such con- 
dunons are not so much objects of confutation, as ludicrous proofr of thft 
absurdity of the premises which lead to them. 
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ccmtrob and guides those far keener self-regarding pas- 
sions of which it is the child^ in the same manner as gen- 
eral benevolence balances and governs the variety of 
much warmer social affections from which it springs. It 
is an ancient and obstinate error of philosophers to rep- 
resent these two calm principles as being the source of 
the impelling passions and affections^ instead of being 
among the last results of them. Each of them exercises 
a sort of authority in its sphere^ but the dominion of nei- 
ther is co-existent with the whole nature of man. Though 
they have the power to quicken and check, they are 
both too feeble to impel ; and if the primary principles 
were extinguished, they would both perish from want of 
nourishment. If indeed all appetites and desires vrere 
destroyed, no subject would exist on which either of 
these general principles could act. 

The affections^ desires, and emotions, having for their 
ultimate object the dispositions and actions of voluntary 
agents, which alone, from the nature of their object, are 
co-extensive with the whole of our active nature, are, 
according to the same philosophy, necessarily formed in 
every human mind by the transfer of feeling which is ef- 
fected by the principle of association. Gratitude, pity, 
resentment, and shame, seem to be the simplest, the most 
active, and the most uniform elements in their composi- 
tion. 

It is easy to ]>erceive how the complacency inspired by 
a benefit may be transferred to a benefactor, thence to 
all beneficent beings and acts. The well-chosen instance 
of the nurse familiariy exemplifies the manner in which 
the child transfers his complacency from the gratifica- 
tion of his senses to the cause of it, and thus learns an 
affection for her who is the source of his enjoyment. 
With this simple process concur, in the case of a tender 
nurse, and far more of a mother, a thousand acts of relief 
and endearment, of which the complacency is fixed on 
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the person from whom they flow^ and in some degree ex- 
tetided by association to all who resembled that person. 
So much of the pleasure of early life depends on others^ 
that the like process is almost constantly repeated. 
Hence the origin of benevolence may be understood^ and 
the disposition to approve all benevolent^ and disapprove 
all malevolent acts. Hence also the same approbation 
and disapprobation are extended to all .acts which we 
clearly perceive to promote or obstruct the happiness of 
men. When the complacency is extended to action^ be- 
nevolence may be said to be transformed into a part of 
conscience. The rise of sympathy may probably be ex« 
plained by the process of association^ which transfers the 
feelings of others to ourselves, and ascribes our own feel- 
ings to others ; — at firstf and in some degree^ always in 
proportion as the resemblance of ourselves to others is 
complete. The likeness in the outward ngqs of emotion 
is one of the widest channels in this commerce of hearts. 
Pity thereby becomes one of the grand sources of be- 
nevolence^ and perhaps contributes more largely than 
gratitude. . It is indeed one of the first motives to the 
conferring of those benefits, which inspire grateful affec- 
tion. Sympathy with the sufferer, therefore, is also 
transformed into a real sentiment, directly approving be- 
nevolent actions and dispositions, and more remotely all 
actions that promote happiness. The anger of the suf- 
ferer, first against all causes of pain, afterwards agiunst 
all intentional agents who produce it, and finally against 
all those in whom the infliction of pain procefieds from a 
mischievous disposition, when it is communicated to 
othcurs by sympathy, and is so far purified by gradual 
separation from selfish and individusJ interest as to be 
equally felt against all wrong- doers, Whether the wrraig 
be done against ourselves, our friends^ or our enemies, 
is the root out of which springs that which is commonly 
and well called a Stme of Justic&^Uli^ most indispeosa- 
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ble^ perhap9 of all the componeDt partaof the moral facul- 
ties. It is the main guard against wrong. It relatcii to 
that portion of morality where many of the outward acts 
are capable of being reduced under certain rules^ of 
which the violations, wherever the rule is sufficiently 
precise, and the mischief sufficiently great, may be guard- 
ed against by the terror of puhishment In the observa- 
tion of the rules of justice consists duty; breaches of them 
we denominate crimes. An abhorrence of crimes, espe- 
cially of those which indicate the absence of benevdence, 
as well as of regard to justice^ is peculiarly strong ; be- 
cause well-framed penal laws^ being the lasting declara- 
tion of the moral indignation of many generations of man- 
kind, exceedingly strengthen the same feeling in every 
individual, as long as they remain in unison with the 
sentiments of the age and country for which they are 
destined^ and, indeed, wherever the laws do not so much 
deviate from the habitual feelings as to produce a strug- 
gle between law and sentiment^ in which it is hard to 
say on which side success is most deplorable. A man 
who performs his duties may be esteemed^ but is not ad- 
mired ; because it requires no more than ordinary virtue 
to act well where it is shameful and dangerous to do 
otherwise. The righteousness of those who act solely 
Trom such inferior motives, is little better than that ^^ of 
the Scribes and Pharisees." Those only are just in the 
eye of the moralist who act justly from a constant dispo- 
sition to render to every man his own.^ Acts of kindness^ 
of generosity, of pity, of. placability, of humanity, when 
they are long continued, can hardly fail mainly to flow 
from the pure fountain of an excellent nature. They 

* * ' JuKtitia est constant et perpctUA Toluntas suiim cuique tribuendlf'' an 
excellent definition in the mouth of the Stoical moralists, from whom it it 
borroweii. but alto^ther misplaced by the Roman Jurista in a body of laws 
which deal only with outward acts in their relation to the order and intereit 
of society. 

w 
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are not reducible to rules ; and the attempt to enforce 
theifi by punishment would destroy them. They are 
virtues of which the essence consists in a good disposi- 
tion of mind. As we gradually transfer our desire from 
praise to praiseworthiness, this principle also is adopted 
into consciousness. On the other hand^ when we are 
led by association to feel a painful contempt for those 
feelings and actions of our past self which we despise in 
others, there is developed in our hearts another element 
of that moral sense. It is a remarkable instance of the 
power of the law of association^ that the contempt or ab- 
horrence which we feel for the bad actions of others may 
be transferred by it, in any degre of strength, to our own 
past actions of the like kind. And as the hatred of bad 
actions is transferred to the agents the same transfer may 
occur in our own case in a nianner perfectly similar to 
that of which we are conscious in our feelings towards 
our fellow creatures. There are many causes which 
render it generally feebler ; but it is perfectiy evident 
that it requires no more than a sufficient strength of mo- 
ral feeling to make it equal; and that the most apparentiy 
hyperbolical language used by penitents, in describing 
their remorse ^ may be justified by the principle of asso- 
ciation. 

At this step in our progress^ it is proper to observe, 
that a most important consideration has escaped HarUey^ 
as well as every other philosopher.* The language of 
all mankind implies that the moral faculty^ whatever it 
may be^ and from what origin soever it may springy is 
intelligibly and properly spoken of as One. It is as 
common in mind as in matter for a compound to have 
properties not to be found in any of its constituent parts. 
The truth of this proposition is as certain in the human 

feelings as in any material combination. It is therefore 

* 

* See aufnVf seetion on Butler. 
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easily understood^ that originally separate feelings may 
be so perfectly blended by a process performed in every 
mindf that they can no longer be disjoined from each 
other^ but must always co-operate^ and thus reach the 
only union which we can conceive. The sentiment of 
Moral Approbation^ formed by association out of antece- 
dent affections^ may become so perfectly independent 
of them, that we are no longer conscious of the means by 
which it was formed^ and never can in practice repeat, 
though we may in theory perceive^ the process by which 
it was generated. It b in that mature and sound state 
of our nature that our emotions at the view of Right and 
Wrong are ascribed to Conscience. But why, it may 
be askedy do these feelings, rather than others, run into 
each other, and constitute Conscience? The answer 
seems to be what has already been intimated in the ob- 
servations on Butler. The affinity between these feel- 
ings consists in this, that while all other feelings relate 
to outward objects, they alone contemplate exclusively 
the dispositions and actions of voluntary agents. 
When they are completely transferred from objects, and 
even persons, to dispositions and actions, they are fitted, 
by the perfect coincidence of their attTi, for combining 
to form that one faculty which is directed only to that 
aim. 

The words Duty and Virtue^ and the word Ought^ 
which most perfectly denotes Duty, but is also connect- 
ed with Virtue^ in every well- constituted mind, in this 
state become the fit language of the acquired, perhaps, but 
universally and necessarily acquired, faculty of Con* 
science. Some account of its peculiar nature has been 
attempted in the remarks on Butler ; — for others a fitter 
occasion will occur hereafter. Some light may however 
now be thrown on the subject by a short statement df 
the hitheKo unobserved distinction between the mond 
sentiments and another class of feelings with which tliegr 
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have some qualities in common. The pleasures (so call- 
ed) of Imagination appear, at least in most cases, to ori- 
ginate in association. But it is not till the original cause 
of the gratification is obliterated from the mind^ that they 
acquire their proper character. Order and proportion 
may be at first chosen for their convenience : it is not un- 
til they are admired for their own sake that they become 
objects of taste. Though all the proportions for which 
a horse is valued may be indications of speed, safety^ 
strength^ and health, it is not the less true that they only 
can be said to admire the animal for his beauty^ who 
leave such considerations out of the account while they 
admire. The pleasure of contemplation in these par- 
ticulars of nature and art becomes universal and immedi- 
ate^ being entirely detached from all regard to indivi- 
dual beings. It contemplates neither use nor interest. 
In this important particular the pleasures of imagination 
agree with the moral sentiments. Hence the application 
of the same language to both in ancien^ and modern times. 
Hence also it arises that they may contemplate the very 
same qualities and objects. There is certainly much 
beauty in the softer virtues-"— much grandeur in the soul 
of a Herb or a Martyr. But the essential distinctioa 
still* remains. The purest moral taste contemplates these 
qualities only with quiescent delight or reverence. It 
has no further view ; — ^it points towards no action. 
Conscience, on the contrary, containing in it a pleasure 
in the prospect of doing right, and an ardent desire to 
act well; having for its sole object the dispositions and 
aots of voluntary agents^ is not, like moral taste, satisfied 
with passive contemplation, but constantiy tends to: act 
on the will and conduct of the man. Moral taste may 
aid it, may be absorbed into it^ and usually contributes 
its part to the formation of the moral faculty; but it is 
distinct from that faculty, and may be disproportioned to 
it. Conscience^ being by its nature confined to mental 
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dispositioitt and volunttry acts^ is of necessity excluded 
from the ordinary consideration of all things antecedent 
to these dispositions. The circumstances from which 
such states of mind may arise, are most important objects 
of consideration for the understanding ; but they are with- 
out the sphere of conscience, which never ascends be- 
yond the heart of the man. It is thus that in the eye of 
conscience man becomes amenable to its authority for all 
his inclinations as well as deeds; that some of them are 
approved, loved, and revered ; and that all the outward 
effects of disesteem, contempt, or moral anger, are felt to 
be the just lot of others. 

But, to return to Hartley, from this perhaps intru- 
sive statement of what does not properly belong to him : 
He represents all the social afiections of gratitude, vene- 
ration, and love, inspired by the virtues of our fellow- 
men, as capable of being transferred by association to 
the transcendent and unmingled goodness of the Ruler 
of the world, and thus to give rise to piety, to which he 
gives the nameof the theopathetic affection. This prin- 
ciple, like all the former in the mental series, is gradu- 
ally detached from the trunk on which it grew : it takes 
separate root, and may altogether overshadow the pa- 
rent stock. As such a being cannot be conceived with- 
out the most perfect and constant reference to his good- 
ness, so piety may not only become a part of consciencCf 
but its governing and animating principle, which, after 
long lending its own energy and authority to every other^ 
is at last described by our philosopher as swallowing up 
all of them in order to perform the same functions more 
infallibly. 

In every stage of this progress we are taught by Dr 
Hartley that a new product appears, which becomes 
perfectly distinct from the elements which formed iC^ 
which may be utterly dissimilar to them, and may at- 
tain any degree of vigour, however superior to theirs. 
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Thus the objects of the private desires disappear when 
we are employed in the pursuit of our lasting welfare ; 
that which was first sought only as a means^ may come 
to be pursued as an end^ and preferred to the original 
end ; the good opinion of our fellows becomes more va- 
lued than the benefits for which it was first courted ; a 
man is ready to sacrifice his life for him who has shown 
generosity^ even to others ; and persons otherwise of 
common character are capable of cheerfully marching 
in a forlorn- hope, or of almost instinctively leaping into 
the sea to save the life of an entire stranger. These last 
acts^ often of almost unconscious virtue^ so familiar to the 
soldier and the sailor, so unaccountable on certaia sys- 
tems of philosophy, often occur without a thought of ap* 
plause and reward ; too quickly for the thought of the 
latter, too obscurely for the hope of the former ; and 
they are of such a nature that no man could be impell- 
ed to them by the mere expectation of either. 

The gratitude, ' sympathy, resentment, and shame, 
which are the principal constituent parts of the Moral 
Sense^ thus lose their separate agency, and constitute an 
entirely new faculty, co-extensive with all the disposi- 
tions and actions of voluntary agents ; though some of 
them are more predominant in particular' cases of moral 
sentiment than others, and though the aid of all contin- 
ues to be necessary in their original character^ as sub- 
ordinate but distinct motives of action. Nothing more 
evidently points out the distinction of the Hartieian 
system from all systems called selfish, not to say its su- 
periority in respect to disinterestedness over all moral 
systems before Butler and Hutcheson, than that excel- 
lent part of it which relates to the Rule of Life. The 
various principles of human action rise in value accord- 
ing to the order in which they spring up after each 
other. We can then only be in a state of as much enjoy- 
ment as we are evidentiy capable of attaining^ when we 
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prefer interest to the original gratifications — honour to 
interest — the pleasures of imagination to those of sense 
— the dictates of conscience to pleasure, interest, and 
reputation — the well-being of fellow-creatures to our 
own indulgences ; in a word, when we pursue moral 
good and social happiness chiefly and for their own sake. 
** With self-interest,^' says BLartley, somewhat inaccu- 
rately in language, <^man must begin, ^e may end in 
self-annihilation. Theopathy, or piety, although the 
last result of the purified and exalted sentiments, may 
at length swallow up every other principle, and absorb 
the whole man." Even if this last doctrine should be 
an exaggeration unsuited to our present condition, it 
will the more strongly illustrate the compatibility, or 
rather the necessary connection, of this theory with the 
existence and power of perfectly disinterested princi- 
ples of human action. 

It is needless to remark on the secondary and auxili" 
ary causes which contribute to the formation of moral 
senUment ; education, imitation, general opinion, laws 
and government. They all presuppose the moral fiic- 
ulty : in an improved state of society they contribute 
powerfully to strengthen it, and on some occasions they 
enfeeble, distort, and maim it ; but in all cases they 
must themselves be tried by the test of an ethical stan- 
dard. N 

The value of this doctrine will not be essentially 
affected by supposing a greater number of original prin- 
ciples than those assumed by Dr Ebirtley. The princi- 
ple of association applies as much to a greater as to a 
smaller number. It is a quality common to it with all 
theories, that the more simplfcity it reaches consistently 
with truth, the more perfect it becomes. Causes are 
not to be multiplied without necessity. If by a consi- 
derable multiplication of primary desires the law of as- 
sociation were lowered neariy to the level of an auxili- 
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ary agents the philosophy of human nature would still 
be under indelible obligations to the philosopher who^ 
by his fortunate error, rendered the importance of that 
great principle obvious and conspicuous. 

Abraham Tucker.* 

It has been the remarkable fortune of this writer to 
have been more prized by the cultivators of the same 
subjects, and more disregarded by the generality even 
of those who read books on such matters, than perhaps 
any other philosopher.! He had many of the qualities 
which might be expected in an affluent country gentle- 
man, living in a privacy undisturbed by political zeal, 
and with a leisure unbroken by the calls of a profession, 
at a time when England had not entirely renounced her 
old tastie for metaphysical speculation. He was natu- 
rally endowed, not indeed with mare than ordinary 
acuteness or sensibility, nor with a high degree of reach 
and range of mind, but with a singular capacity for care- 
ful observation and original reflection, and with a fancy 
perhaps unmatched in producing various and happy 
illustration. ,, The most observable of his moral qualities 
appear to have been prudence and cheerfulness, good 
nature and easy temper. The influence of his situation 
and character is visible in his writings. Indulging his 
own tastes and fancies, like most English squires of iiis 
time, he became, like many of them, a sort of humourists 
Hence much of his originality and independence ; henice 

• Born in 1705; died in 1774. 

t "I have found in this writer more original thinking. and obserratioii 
upon the several subjects that he has taken in hand than in any other, not ^ 
to say than in all others put together. His talent also for Ulustration ti un- 
rivalled." (PxLiT, Preface to Moral and PolUical PhUoiophy.) See the 
excellent preface to an abridgement, by Mr Hazlitt, of Tucker's work, pub- 
lidied in lK>ndon in 1807. May I venture to refer also to my own ^scooiM 
on the Law of Nature and Naitoru, London, 1799. Mr Stewl^ treati 
THieker and HarUey with unwonted harshness. - 
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the boIdnesB with which he openly employs illustrations 
from homely objects. He wrote to please himself more 
than the public. He had too little regard for readers^ 
either to sacrifice his sincerity to them^ or to curb his 
own prolixity, repetition^ and egotism, from the fear of 
fiitiguing them. Hence he became as loose^ as rambling^ 
and as much an egotist as Montaigne ; but not so agree- 
ably so, notwithstanding a considerable resemblance of 
genius ; because he wrote on subjects where disorder and 
^p>tism are unseasonable, and for readers whom they dis- 
turb instead of amusing. His prolixity at last increased 
itself, when his work became so long, that repetition in 
the latter parts partly arose from forgetful ness of the 
former j and though his freedom from slavish deference 
to general opinion is very commendable^ it must be own* 
ed, that his want of a wholesome fear of the public ren- 
ders the perusal of a work which is extremely interest- 
ing^ and even amusing in most of its parts^ on the whole 
a laborious task. He was by eariy education a believer 
in Christianity, if not by natural character religious* 
His calm good sense and accommodating temper led him 
rather to explain establbhed doctrines in a manner agree- 
able to his philosophy, than to assail them. Hence he 
was represented as a time server by free-thinkers, and as 
a heretic by the orthodox.* Living in a country where 
the secure tranquillity flowing from the Revolution was 
gradually drawing forth all mental activity towards prac- 
tical pursuits and outward objects, he hastened from the 
rudiments of mental and moral philosophy^ to those 
branches of it which touch the business of men.f Had 

* This ditpoiition to compromise and accommodation, which is d ifCO f€^ 
able in Palef, was carried to its utmost length by Mr Hej, a man of moch 
acuteness. Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 

f Perhaps no philosopher erer stated aiore Jtutljr, more mtaanXtft or 
more modestly than Tucker, the ruling maiim of his life. * * My Utoaght^** 
says he, '* hare taken a turn from my earliest youth towards searching kia 
the foundations and measures of right aad wrougi my lovu fbr retivtatnl 

X 
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he recast without changing his thoughts, — ^had he de- 
tached those ethical observations for which he had so 
peculiar a vocation^ from the disputes of his country and 
his day,— ^he might have thrown many of his chapters 
into their proper form of essays^ which might have been 
compared, though not likened, to those of Hume. But 
the country gentleman, philosophic as he was, had too 
much fondness for hb own humours to engage in a course 
of drudgery and deference. It may, however^ be confi- 
dently added^ on the authority of all those who have 
fidrly made the experiment^ that whoever, unfettered by 
a previous system, undertakes the labour neeeasary to 
discover and relirii the high excellencies of this meta- 
physical Montaigne^ will find his toil lightened as he pro- 
ceeds, by a growing indulgence, if not partiality, fi>r the 
foiUes of the humourist ; and at last rewarded, in a greater 
degree perhaps than by any other writer on mixed and 
applied philosophy^ by being led to commanding atatioBS 
and new points of view, whence the mind of a moralist 
oan hardly fiiil to catch some fresh prospects ot nature 
and duty. 

It is in mixed^ not in pure philosophy, that his aape- 
riority consists. In the part of his work wfaidi relates 
to the intellect^ he has adopted much from Hartley^ 
hiding but aggravating the offence by a chai^ of tech- 
nical terms ; and he was ungrateful enough to eouote- 
nance the vulgar sneer which involves the mental aaaly- 
m of that philosopher in the ridicule to which his pliy* 
siofegical hypothesis is liable.^ Thus^ for the 



hfts furnished me with continual leiiure; and the exerciae of mj reaaoa hai 
been mj dailj eniplo3rmeat. 

• Lighi </ Naiun, L c xriu. of whidi the conchinoii may he pailad 
eat aa a specimen of perhapa unmatched fruitfulnea^ TWad^, and fcic'ity 
of iDuitimtion. The admirable aenae of the conduaMin of chap. zxr. eecms 
to hare auggeated PAley^a good chapter on E^^pmeu. The altwii— ef 
Pkto'a companion of reaaon to^ charioleei^ and the pMiinni to ttei 
m chap. zzTi. ia ef characteristic and txmnaoendent ezceHenee. 
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tenn Ajnoeiation be substitutes tbat of Translation, wben 
he adopts tbe same tbeory of the principles which move 
the mind to action. In tbe practical and applicable pgort 
of that inqiury be indeed &r surpasses Hartley; and it is 
little' to add^ that he unspeakably exceeds that bare and 
naked thinker in the useful as well as admirable faculty 
of illustration. In the strictly theoretical part his expo- 
ation is considerably fuller ; but the defect of his genius 
becomes conspicuous when he handles a very general 
principle. The very term Translation ought to have 
kept up in his mind a steady conviction that the secon- 
dary motives to action become as independent^ and seek 
their own objects as exclusively^ as the primary princi* 
plea. His own examples are rich in proofe of this im- 
portant truth. But there b a slippery descent in the 
Theory of Human Nature^ by which he, like most of his 
forerunners, slid unawares into selfishness. He was not 
preserved from this &1I by seeing tbat all the deliberate 
jMinciples which have self for their object are themselves 
of secondary formation ; and he was led to the general 
error by the notion diat Pleasure, or, as he calls it^ Satis- 
faction^ was the original and sole object of all appetites 
and denres ; confounding this with the true but very dif- 
ferent proposition, that the attainment of all the objects 
of appetite and desire is productive of pleasure. He did 
not see that, without presupposing Desires^ the word 
Pleasure would have no signification ; and that the repre- 
sentations by which he was seduced would leave only one 
appetite or desire in human nature. He had no adequate 
and constant conception, that the translation of Desire 
from the end to the means occasioned the formation of a 
new passion, which is perfecdy distinct from^ and alto- 
gether independent of, the original desire. Too fire- 
quendy (for he was neither obstinate nor uniform in er- 
ror) he con^dered these translations as accidental defects 
in human nature, not as the appointed means of supply* 
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ing it with its variety of active principles. He was too 
apt to speak as if the selfish elements were not destroyed 
in the new combination^ but remaining still capable of 
being recalled^ when convenient^ like the links in a chain 
of reasoning, which we pass over from forgetful ness, or 
for brevity. Take him all in all, however, the neglect 
of his writings is the strongest proof of the disinclination 
of the English nation, for the last half century, to Meta- 
physical Philosophy.* 

William Paley.I 

This excellent writer, who, after Clarke and Butler, 
ought to be ranked among the brightest ornaments of the 
English church in the eighteenth century, is, in thehis«> 
tory of philosophy, naturally placed after 'Ttfclkor, to 
whom, with praiseworthy liberality, he owns his extensive 
obligations. It is a mistake to suppose that he owed his 
system to Hume, a thinker too refined, and a writer per- 
haps too elegant, to have naturally attracted him. A co- 
incidence in the principle of utility, common to both with 
80 many other philosophers, affords no sufficient groilhd 
for the supposition. Had he been habitually influenced 
by Mr Hume, who has translated so many^ of the dark 
and crabbed passages of Butler into his own transparent 
as well as beautiful language, it is not possible to suppose 
that such a mind as that of Paley should have &llen' iftto 

' . - - 

* Much of Tucker'ft chapter an PkomMirt^ and d Paley** os Hapfi(iia» 
(boUi of which are invahiable), it contained in the passage of The TVoveflbv 
of which the following couplet expresses the main object: 

*^ Unknown to them when sensual pleasures cloy* 
" To fill the languid pause with finer joy/' 
''An honest man," say^ Mr Hume, "has the frequent satisfaction of tee- 
ing knaves betrayed by their own maxims." ' {Enqtdry into MorA.) 

"I used often to laugh at your jioneat umple neighbour Fkmboroiigb, 
and one way or another generally cheated him ohce a yea^ Tet atin the 
honest man went forward without suspicion, and grew rich, while I itiU 
continued tricksy and cunning, and was poor, without Um eontobtUm of 
honest" ( Ftcor 0/ ffolK^eU; chap, xxvi.) 
t nom in ir43; died in 1805. 
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those principles of gross selfishness of which Mr Hume 
is a uniform zealous antagonist. 

The natural frame of Paley*s understanding fitted it 
more for business and the world than for philosophy; and 
be accordingl]^ enjoyed with considerable relish the few 
opportunities which the latter part of his life afforded of 
taking a part in the affairs of his county as a magistrate. 
Penetration and shrewdness, firmness and coolness^ a vein 
of pleasantry^ fruitful though somewhat unrefined^ with 
an original homeliness and significancy of expression^ 
were perhaps more remarkable in his conversation than 
the restraints of authorship and profession allowed them 
to be in hb writings. Grateful remembrance brings thia 
assemblage of qualities with unfaded colours before the 
mind at the present moment^ after the long interval of 
twenty- eight years. His taste for the common busincM 
and ordinary amusements of life fortunately gave a zest to 
the company which his neighbourhood chanced to yields 
without rendering him insensible to the pleasures of inter- 
course with more enlightened society. The practical bent 
of his nature is visible in the language of his writings^ 
which, on practical matters, is as precise as the nature of 
the subject requires, but, in his rare and reluctant efforts 
to rise to first principles, becomes indeterminate and un- 
satisfactory; though no man^s composition was more free 
from the*! impediments which hinder a writer's meaning 
from being quickly and clearly seen. He seldom distin- 
guishes more exactly than is required for palpable and 
direct usefulness. He possessed that chastised acuteness 
of dL<(cri mi nation, exercised on the affairs of men^ and 
habitually looking to a purpose beyond the mere increase 
of knowledge, which forms the character of a lawyer's 
understanding, and which is apt to render a mere law- 
yer too subtile for the management of affairs, and yet too 
gross for the pursuit of general truth. His style it as 
near perfection in its kind as any in our language. Per- 
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btp8 no words were ever more expressive and illustra- 
tive than those in which he represents the art of life to 
be that of rightly ^^ setting our habits. ^^ 

The most original and ingenious of his writings is the 
HoTx Paulinx. The Evidences of Chrutianity are 
fiirmed out of an admirable translation of finder's Jinal'- 
ogj/y and a most skilful abridgement of Lardner's Credi- 
IdHiy of the Chapel HUtory. He may be said to have 
tiius given value to two works^ of which the first was 
scarcely intelligible to most of those who were most de- 
nrons of profiting by it ; and the second soon wearies 
0llt ibe greater part of readers^ though the few who are 
IDAfe patient have almost always been gradually won 
Qvi^r to feel pleasure in a display of knowledge, probity, 
oharity and meekness, unmatched by an avowed advo- 
cate in a case deeply interesting his wannest feelings, 
ffis . Natural Theology is the wonderful work of a man 
who, after sixty, had studied anatomy in order to write 
it ;, and it could only have been surpassed by a man who, 
to g^at originality of conception and clearness of ex- 
position, added the advantage of a high place in the firat 
.dass of physiologists.^ 

. It would be unreasonable here to say much of a work 
which is in the hands of so many as his Moral and Po^ 
litieal Philosophy. A very few remarks on one or two 
parts of it may b6 sufficient to estimate his value as a 
moralisty and to show his defects as a metaphysician. 
His general account of virtue may indeed be chosen Ibr 
both purposes. The manner in which he deduces the 
necessary tendency of all virtuous actions to the general 
happiness, from the goodness of the Divine Lawgiver, 
though the principle be not, as has already more tiian 
once appeared, peculiar to him, but rather common to 

• Bee Jmmal Meehimki, hyUrCharUn BeU, publithed bjF the SooMtj 
for Uteftil Knowledge. 
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most relij^out philosophers, is characterized by a clear- 
ness and vigour which have never been surpassed. It 
is indeed nearly, if not entirely, an identical propositioiit 
that a Bdng of unmixed benevolence will prescribe 
those laws only to his creatures which contribute to 
thdr wellbeing. When we are convinced that a course 
of conduct is generally beneficial to all men, we cannot 
help conudering it as acceptable to a benevolent Deity. 
The usefulness of actions is the mark set on them by the 
Supreme Legislator, by which reasonable beings discow 
it to be His will that such actions should be done. In 
thb apparently unanswerable deduction it is partly idr 
mitted, and universally implied, that the princijdcs^ 
right and wrong may be treated apart from the manifes* 
tation of them in the Scriptures. If it were otherwise^ 
how could men of perfectly different religions, deal or 
reason with each other on moral subjects ? How could 
they rq^rd rights and duties as subsisting between 
them ? To what common principles could they appeal 
in their differences? Even the Polytheiats themsdveSf 
those worshippers of 



Gods partiftl, dumgdul, puBonatey ui^ait^ 
Wboie attributes are rage, rerenge, or lust^ 

by a happy inconsistency are compdled, however irre^ 
gularly and imperfectiy, to ascribe some general enforce- 
ment of the moral code to their divinities. If then 
were no foundation for morality antecedent to reveaM 
religion, we should want that important test of the oon- 
formity of a revelation to pure morality, by which its 
claim to a divine origin is to be tried. The internal 
evidence of religion necessarily presupposes such a stand* 
ard. The Christian contrasts the precepts of the Koran 
with the pure and benevolent morality of the Goqid. 
The Mahometan chiims, with justice, a superiority over 
the Hindoo, inasmuch as the Mussulman religion incol- 
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oates the moral perfection of one Supreme Ruler of the 
world. The ceremonial and exclusive character of 
Judaism has ever been regarded as an indication that it 
was intended to pave the way for a univenal religion,—* 
a morality seated in the heart, and a worship of sublime 
rimplicity. These discussions would be impoarible^ un- 
leas morality were previously proved or granted to exist. 
Though the science of ethics is thus far independenty it 
by no means follows that there is any equality, or that 
there may not be the utmost inequality, in the moral 
tendency of religious systems. The most ample scope 
is still left for the zeal and activity of those who seek to 
spread important truth. But it is absolutely essential 
to ethical science that it should contain principles, the 
aathority of which must be recognised by men of every 
..conceivable variety of religious opinion. 

The peculiarities of Paley's mind are discoverable in 
the comparison, or rather contrast, between the practi- 
cal chapter on Happiness, and the philosophical portion 
of the chapter on Virtue. << Virtue is the doing good 
to mankind, in obedience to the will of God^ and for 
the sake of everlasting happiness."* It is not perhaps 
very important to observe, that these words, which he 
offers as ^^ a definition/^ ought in propriety to have been 
called a proposition ; but it is much more necessary to 
say that they contain a false account of virtue. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, every action not done for the 
Make of the agent's happiness is vicious. Now, it is 
plain that an act cannot be said to be done for the sake 
of any thing which is not present to the mind of the 
agent at the moment of action. It is a contradiction in 
tenns to affirm that a man acts for the sake of any object, 
of which, however it may be the necessary consequence 
of his act, he is not at the time fully aware. The tm- 

• Palxt, book i. chap. rii. 
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pit consequenoes of his act can no more influence bis 
will than its unhntnim consequences. Nay^ furtlier^ a 
man is only with any propriety said to act for the sake 
of hit chief object ; nor can he witli entire correctness 
be said to act for the sake of any thing but his sole ob- 
ject. So that it is a necessary consequence of Paley's 
proposition, that every act which flows from generosity 
or benevolence is a vice. So also of every act of obedi* 
ence to the will of God, if it arises from any motive bat 
a desire of the reward which he will bestow. Any act 
of obedience influenced by gratitude^ and aflection, and 
veneration towards supreme benevolence and perfection, 
is so far imperfect ; and if it arises solely from these 
motives it becomes a vice. It must be owned^ that this 
excellent and most enlightened man has laid the founda- 
tions of religion and virtue in a more intense and exclu- 
sive selfishness than was avowed by the Catholic enemies 
of Fenelon, when they persecuted him for his doctrine 
of a pure and disinterested love of God. 

In another province, of a very subordinate kind, the 
disposition of Paley to limit his principles to his own 
time and country, and to look at them merely as far as 
they are calculated to amend prevalent vices and errors, 
betrayed him into narrow and false views. His chapter 
on what he calls the Ldiw of Honour is unjust, even in 
its own small sphere, because it supposes honour to al- 
low what it docs not forbid; though the truth be, that 
the vices enumerated by him are only not forbidden by 
honour, because they are not within its jurisdiction. 
He considers it as ^' a system of rules constructed by peo- 
ple of fashion ;" — a confused and transient mode of ex- 
pression, which may be understood with difficulty by 
our posterity, and which cannot now be exactly ren- 
dered perliaps in any other language. 

The subject, however, thus narrowed and lowered, is 
neither unimportant in practice, nor unworthy of the 
Y 
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conisideratiDa of the moral philosopher. Though all 
mankind honour virtue and despise vice^ the degree of 
respect or contempt is often far from being proportioned 
to the place which virtues and vices occupy in a just 
system of Ethics. Wherever higher honour is bestowed 
OB one moral quality than on others of equal or greater 
moral value^ what is called a point of honour may be 
said to exist. It is singular that so shrewd an observer 
as Paley should not have observed a law of honour far 
more permanent than that which attracted his notice, in 
the feelings of Europe respecting the conduct of men and 
women. Cowardice is not so immoral ascruelty^ nor in- 
deed so detestable^ but it is more despicable and dis- 
graceful. The female point of honour forbids indeed a 
great vice, but one not so great as many others by which 
it is not violated. It is easy enough to see, that where 
we are strongly prompted to a virtue by a natural im- 
pulse^ we love the man who is constantly actuated by 
the amiable sentiment^ but we do not consider that 
which is done without difficulty as requiring or deserv- 
ing admiration and distinction. The kind affections are 
their own rich reward^ and they are the object Of aflbc- 
tion to Others. To encourage kindness by praise would 
be to insult it^ besides its effect in producing counter- 
feits. It is for the conquest of fear, it would be still 
more for the conquest of resentment^ if that were not^ 
wherever it is real^ the cessation of a state of mental 
agony, that the applause of mankind is reserved. Ob- 
servations of a similar nature will easily occur to every 
reader respecting the point of honour in the other sex. 
The conquest of natural frailties^ especially in a case of 
far more importance to mankind than is at first sight ob- 
vious, is well distinguished as an object of honour, and 
the contrary vice is punished by shame. Honour is not 
wasted on those who abstain from acts which are punish- 
ed by the law. These acts may be avoided without a 
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pure motive. Wherever a virtue is eaailj performed 
by good men — wherever it is its nature to be attended 
by delight — wherever its outward observance is so ne- 
cessary to society as to be enforced by punbhment — it 
is not the proper object of honour. Honour and shame, 
therefore, may be reasonably dispensed, without beiqg 
strictly proportioned to the intrinsic morality of actionSi 
if the inequality of their distribution contributes to the 
general equipoise of the whole moral system. 

A wide disproportion^ however^ or indeed any dis- 
proportion not justifiable on moral grounds^ would be a 
depravation of the moral principle. Duelling is among 
us a disputed case, though the improvement of manners 
has rendered it so much more infrequent, that it is likely 
in time to lose its support from opinion. Those who ex- 
cuse individuals for yielding to a false point of honour, 
as in the suicides of the Greeks and Romans^ may con- 
sistently blame the faulty principle^ and rejoice in its 
dcstniction. The shame fixed on a Hindoo widow of 
rank who voluntarily survives her husband^ is regarded 
by all other nations with horror. 

There is room for great praise and some blame in 
other parts of Palcy's works. His political opinions 
were those generally adopted by moderate whigs in his 
own age. His language on the Revolution of 1688 may 
be very advantageously compared^ both in precision and 
in generous boldness^* to that of Blackstone, a great 
master of classical and harmonious composition^ but a 

* « Gi>9emmeni may be too Becurt, The greatest tjmnU bare been tkow 
who5c titles were the mott unquestioned. Whenever, therefore, the o|ii« 
n'ton nf riictit becomes too predominant and superstitious, ii is ahaUd ijf 
brtakin^ the rwtom. Thus the Uevolution broke ttie custom of wicccirioii, 
ant I tlicrrf»y moileratetl, both in the prince and in the people, those lof^ 
notions of hereditary right, which in the one were become a continual in* 
centivc to tyranny, and disposed the other to invite senritude, bjr 
compliances and dangerous conceaaions. ** (Pauy, book vi. ebap. ii.) 
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feeble reasoner and a confused thinker^ whose wridn gi 
are not exempt from the taint of slavishness. 

It cannot be denied that Paley was sometimes rather 
a lax moralist^ especially on public duties. It is a sin 
which easily besets men of strong good sense, little en- 
thusiasm, and much experience. They are naturmDy 
led to lower their precepts to the level of their expecta- 
tions. They see that higher pretensions often produce 
less good; to say nothing of the hypocrisy, extravagaiice, 
and turbulence, to which theiy lend some colour. As 
those who claim more from men often gain less, it is 
natural for more sober and milder casuists to present a 
more accessible virtue to their followers. It was thus 
that the Jesuits began, till, strongly tempted by their 
perilous station as the moral guides of the powerful, some 
of them by degrees fell into that absolute licentiousness 
for which all, not without injustice, have been cruelly 
immortalized by Pascal. Indulgence, which is a great 
virtue in judgment concerning the actions of others, is 
too apt, when blended in the same system with the pre- 
cepts of morality, to be received as a licence for our own 
offences. Accommodation, without which society would 
be painful, and arduous affairs would become impracti- 
cable, is more safely imbibed from temper and experi- 
ence, than taught in early and systematic instruction. 
The middle region between laxity and rigour is^ard to 
be fixed, and it is still harder steadily to remain within 
its boundaries. Whatever may be thought of Paley's 
observations on political influence and ecclesiastical sub- 
scription, as temperaments and mitigations which may 
preserve us from harsh judgment, they are assuredly not 
well qualified to form a part of that discipline which 
ought to breathe into the opening souls of youth, at the 
critical period of the formation of character, those ines- 
timable virtues of sincerity, of integrity, of indepen- 
dence, which will even guide them mare safely through 
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Mft tiin nere prudence, while they provide an inward 
fountaiii of pore delight^ immeasurably more abundant 
than ail the outward sources of precarious and perisha- 
ble pleasure. 

Jeremy Bwtbam. 

The genera] scheme of this Dissertation would be a 
sufficient reason for omitting the name of a living writer. 
The devoted attachment and invincible repugnance 
which an impartial estimate of Mr Bentham has to en- 
counter on either side, are a strong inducement not to 
deviate from that scheme in his case. But the most 
brief sketch of ethical controversy in England would be 
imperfect without it ; and perhaps the utter hopeless- 
ness of any expedient for satisfying his followersii or 
softening his opponents^ may enable a writer to lode 
steadily and solely at what he believes to be the dictates 
of truth and justice. He who has spoken of former phi- 
losophers with unreserved freedom^ ought perhaps to 
subject his courage and honesty to the severest test by 
an attempt to characterize such a contemporary. Should 
the very few who are at once enlightened and unbiassed 
be of opinion that his firmness and equity have stood 
this trials they will be the more disposed to tnist his 
fairness where the exercise of that quality is more easy. 

The disciples of Mr Bentham are more like the hear- 
ers of an Athenian philosopher than the pupils of a mo- 
dem professor^ or the cool proselytes of a modem writer. 
They are in general men of competent age, of superior un- 
derstanding, who voluntarily embrace the laborious study 
of useful and noble sciences; who derive their opinions 
not so much from the cold pemsal of his writings^ as 
from familiar converse with a master from whose lips 
these opinions are recommended by simplicity^ dis- 
interested ness^ originality, and vivacity; aided rather 
than impeded by foibles not unamiable, enforced of late 
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bj the growing aothority of yean and of fiune^ and at all 
times strei^thened by that ondoobting reliance on his 
Ofm judgment which mistily increases the ascendant 
of sach a man over those who approach him. As he 
and they deserve the credit of braTing vulgar prejudices^ 
so they most be content to incor the imputaticm ci fil- 
ing into the neighbouring vices of seeking distinctm by 
singularity ; of clinging to opinions because they are ob- 
noxious ; of wantonly wounding the most respectable 
feelings of mankind ; of regarding an immense display of 
method and nomenclature as a sure token of a corres- 
ponding increase of knowledge ; and of considering them- 
selves as a chosen few, whom an initiation into the most 
secret mysteries of philosophy entitles to look down with 
pity, if not contempt^ on the proSme multitude. View- 
ed with aversion or dread by the public, they become 
more bound to each other and to their master; while 
they are provoked into the use of laogmge which 
more and more exasperates opposition to them. A her- 
mit in the greatest of cities, seeing only his disciples, 
and indignant that systems of government and law which 
he believes to be perfect are disregarded at once by the 
many and the powerful, Mr Bentliam has at length been 
betrayed into the most unphilosophical hypothesis, 
that all the ruling bodies who guide the community 
have conspired to stifle and defeat' his > discoveries. 
He is too little acquainted with doubts to believe the 
honest doubts of others, and he is too angry to make 
allowance for their prejudices and habits. He has em- 
braced the most extreme party in practical politics; 
manifesting more dislike and contempt towards those 
who are more moderate supporters of popular princi- 
ples than towards their most inflexible opponents. To 
the unpopularity of his philosophical and political doc- 
trines he has added the more general and lasting obloquy, 
which arises from an unseemly treatment of doctrines and 
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prindpletf which, if there were no other motives for re- 
verential deference^ even a regard to the feelings of the 
best men requires to be approached with decorum and 
respect. 

Fifty-three years have passed since the publication of 
Mr Bentham's first work, A Fragment on Chvemmenty 
— a considerable octavo volume, employed in the exam- 
inaUon of a short paragraph of Blackstone, — unmatched 
in acute hypercriticism, but conducted with a severity 
which leads to an unjust estimate of the writer criticised, 
till the like experiment be repeated on other writings. 
It was a waste of extraordinary power to employ it in 
pointing out flaws and patches in the robe occasionally 
stolen from the philosophical schools, which hung loosely 
and unbecomingly on the elegant commentator. This 
volume, and especially the preface, abounds in fine, ori- 
ginal, and just observation ; it contains the germs of most 
of his subsequent productions, and it is an early example 
of that disregard for the method, proportions, and occa* 
sion of a writing which, with all common'readers, deeply 
affects its power of interesting or instructing. Two 
years after, he published a most excellent tract on 7%e 
Hard Labaitr Billy which, concurring with the spirit 
excited by Howard's inquiries, laid the foundation of 
just reasoning on Reformatory Punishment. The Let- 
ters on Usury* are perhaps the best specimen of the ex- 
haustive discussion of a moral or political question, leav- 

* Thej were iddressed to Mr George Wilflon, who retired from the En- 
li^liih bu* to hit luttiTe country, and died at EUlinburgfa in 1816; an etiljr 
friend of Mr Bentham, and afterwards an intimate friend of Lord EQenbo* 
rough. Sir Vicary Gibbi, and of all the most eminent of his pmfr Miami 
contem|>oraries. The rectitude of judgment, purity of heart, eleratioB of 
honour, the sternness only in integrity, the scorn of baseness, and indal* 
gence towards weakness, which were joined in him with a gravity cxehi- 
sive neither of feeling nor of pleasantry, contributed still more than hit 
abilities and attainments of various sorts, to a moral authority with liift 
ftiends, and in his profession, which few men more amply possessed, «r 
more usefully exercised. The same character, somewhat softened, tad 
the same inSuence, distinguished his closest friend, the late Mr Lens. Bolk 
wcrt iaatzibk and tncomptible friends of ctril and religious liberty, wbA 
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ing no objection^ however feeble, unanswered, and do 
difficulty^ however small, unexplained ; remarkable also 
for the clearness and spirit of the style, for the full ex- 
position which suits them to all intelligent readers, for 
the tender and skilful hand with which prejudice is 
touched, and for the urbanity of his admirable apology 
for projectors, addressed to Dr Smith, whose temper 
and manner he seems for a time to have imbibed. The 
Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Politics^ 
printed before the Letters^ but published after them, 
was the first sketch of his system, and is still the only 
account of it by himself. 

The great merit of this work, and of his other writ- 
ings in relation to Jurisprudence properly so called, is 
not within our present scope. To the Roman jurists 
belongs the praise of having allotted a separate portion 
of their Digest to the signification of the words of most 
frequent use in law and legal discussion.* Bentham 
not only first perceived and taught the great value 
of an introductory section, composed of definitions of 
general terms, as subservient to brevity and precisioa 
in every part of a code, but he also discovered the ua* 
speakable importance of natural arrangement in jarift> ; 
prudence, by rendering the mere place of a proposed 
law in such an arrangement a short and easy test of ^ 
the fitness of the proposal. f But here he does not 

both knew how to reconcile the wannest zeal for that aacred caiiae» inth a 
charity towards their opponents, which partisans, often more violent than 
steady, treated as lukewarm. The present writer hopes that the good-na- 
tured reader wiU excuse him for haying thus, perhaps- unseasonably, be*- 
stowed heartfelt commendation on those who were aboTe the pursuit of 
praise, and the remembrance of whose good opinon and good-will help to 
support him under a deep sense of faults and vices. 

* Digest lib. 1. tit. 16. Dt Ferborum SignyUatUmt, 

f See a beautiful article on Codification, in the EdMurgk ReoUw^ Tol. 
XXIX. p. 217. It need no longer be concealed that it was contribtttuftto 
sir Samuel Romilly. The steadiness with which he held the balaaooB 
weighing the merits of his fHend against his unfortunate defects^ is aif-i 
ample of his union of the moat commanding moral principle with a ilMl* . 
bility so warm, that, if it had been released from that stern anthofi^ll* 
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between the value of arrangement as scaffold- 
ings and the inferior convenience of its being the very 
frame-work of the structure. Mr Bentham, indeed^ is 
much more remarkable for laying down desirable rules 
for the determination of rights, and the punishment of 
wrongs, in general, than for weighing the various cir- 
cumstances which require them to be modified in differ- 
ent countries and times in order to render them either 
more useful, more easily introduced, more generally 
respected, or more certainly executed. The art of legit- 
lation consists in thus applying the principles of juris- 
prudence to the situation, wants, interests, feelings^ 
opinions, and habits, of each distinct community at any 
given time. It bears the same relation to jurisprudenee 
which the mechanical arts bear to pure Mathematics. 
Many of these considerations serve to show, that the 
sudden establishment of new codes can seldom be prac- 
ticable or effectual for their purpose ; and that reforma- 
tions, though founded on the principles of jurisprudence^ 
ought to be not only adapted to the peculiar interests of 
a people, but engrafted on their previous usages, and 
bnHight into harmony with those national dispontions on 
which the execution of laws depends.* The Romans, 
under Justinian, adopted at least the true principle, if 
they did not apply it with sufficient freedom and lxrid« 



would mot m kmg hftTe endured tbe eomenev and r oo flMw w of bwBMi 
conccrnt. Fh>m Uie tendemeM of his fcelingi, and ftom an anfer never 
routed but by eraelty and baaenew, aamuch aa from hia fenhia and hit pore 
taate, apruni^ UmI original and chtfaeterinie eloqiienee^ whidi wiatbelMi|M 
of the alRiotod aa well aa Uie terror of Uie opprenor. If hia oratoiyhaA 
not Sowed ao laigeljr from thia moral aource, which jeara do not diy iip» 
he would not perhapa have been the onlj example of an orator iHio, after 
the age of list j, dailj increaaed in poliah, in Tifomr, and in aploidour. 

* An excellent medium between thoae who abtohitely require new oode^ 
and thoae who obitinatelj adhere to ancient umfea* hat been pointed ont 
by M. Mejer, in hb mott JnaUy celebrated work, fi u HJuH am J ui iti a tr m im 
Pm^ d$ rj gnw yt , tome L Introdoction. p. S» 9. La Bay* Si 
1819-20, • Tola. Sva 
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■OB. They cowidered tke mukitade of occaaoaal laws, 
md the sdll greater mass of usages, opinions, and deter- 
■ m aatioa s as the oiaterials of legislation, not precluding, 
Wl demanding a systematic arrangement of the whole 
hy the supreme authority. Ebd the arrangement been 
more scicEtific, had there been a bolder examination 
aad a mmre free lefbrm of many particular branches, a 
would ha¥e been offered for liberal imitation by 
lawgiTefs. It cannot be denied, without injus- 
tice and ingratitude, that Mr Bentham has done more 
tiban any other writer to rouse the spirit of juridical re- 
fiNrmatioay which is now gradually examining every part 
of law^ and> when finther progress is fiieilitated by 
^il^tttng ihie piescnl laws, will doublleas proceed to the 
ui^roTcmenl of alL (denier praise it ia ^rcn tn few 
IE earn. It ought to satisfy Mr Bentham, fir the dis- 
appointment of hopes wliidi were nol reaoBBay^ that 
Rnm should receiTe a code from him, or Aaft North 
America could be brought to renounce An Yiricty of 
htr bwi and inotitntions, on the ain|^ anthia it j of a 
totrnga philooopher^ iHioae opiuonn had sol worked 
thor way rither into Iqpdation or into general recep- 
tion in hb own country. It ought also to di^ooe his 
fDDowers to do fuller justiee to the Bomillys and Broug- 
hams, without whose prudence and energy^ as wdl as 
reason and doqueoce, the best plans of rcformaticm must 
have continued a dead letter, — for whose sake it aught 
have been fit to reconader the obloquy heaped on their 
profesnon, and to show more general indulgence to all 
those whose chief offence seems to consist in their donbts 
whether sudden changes, almost always imposed by vio- 
lence on a community, be the surest road to lasting im- 
provement* 

It is unfortunate that ethical theory, with which we 
are now chiefly concerned, is not the province in which 
Mr Bentham has reached the most derirable distnictaon. 
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It may be remarked^ both in ancient and in modern 
times, that whatever modifications prudent followers 
may introduce into the system of an innovator^ the prin- 
ciples of the master continue to mould the habitual dis- 
positions, and to influence the practical tendency of the 
school. Mr Bentham preaches the principle of utility 
with the zeal of a discoverer. Occupied more in reflec- 
don than in reading, he knew not^ or forgot, how often 
it had been the basis^ and how generally an essential part^ 
of moral systems.* That in which he really differs 
from others^ is in the necessity which he teaches^ and 
the example which he sets, of constantly bringing that 
principle before us. This peculiarity appears to us to 
be his radical error. In an attempt^ of which the con- 
stitution of human nature forbids the succes^ he seems to 
us to have been led into fundamental errors in moral 
theory, and to have given to his practical doctrine a 
dangerous taint. - 

The confusion of moral approb€Uian with the moral 
qualitie$ which are its objects^ common to Mr Bentham 
with many other philosophers^ is much more uniform 
and prominent in him than in most others. This general 
error^ already mentioned at the opening of this Disser* 
tation, has led him more than others to assume, that be- 
cause the principle of utility forms a necessary part of 
every moral theory, it ought therefore to be the chief 
motive of human conduct. Now it is evident that tint 
assumption, rather tacitiy than avowedly made, iswhoUy 
gratuitous. No practical conclusion can be deduced 
from the principle, but that we ought to cultivate those- 
habitual ^positions which are the most effectual mo- 
tives to useful actions. But before a rq^ard to our owm 
interest, or a desire to promote the wdfore of meii fal 
general, be allowed to be the exclusive^ orevendit 
chief regulators of human conduct, it must be 

* See Notet and flluflntiont, note V. 
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that they are the most effectual motives to such useful 
actions. It is demonstrated by experience that they 
are not. It is even owned by the most ingenious writers 
of Mr Bentham's school^ that deares which are pointed 
to general and distant objects^ although they have their 
proper place and their due value^ are commonly very 
fiunt and ineffiectual inducements to action. A theory 
founded on utility, therefore^ requires that we should 
culdvatCy as excitements to practice^ those other habit- 
ual dispodtions which we know by experience to be ge- 
nerally the source of actions beneficial to ourselves and 
our fellows ; habits of feeling productive of habits of vir- 
tuous conduct, and in their turn strengthened by the 
redaction of these last* What is the result of experi- 
ence on the choice of the objects of moral culture? Be- 
yond all dispute, that we should labour to attain that 
state of mind in which all the social affections are felt 
with the utmost warmth, giving birth to more eompre* 
hensi ve benevolencei but not supplanted by it ; when 
the moral sentiments most strongly approve what is right 
and goody without being perplexed by a calculation of 
consequences, though not incapable of being gradually 
rectified by reason^ whenever Uiey are dedavdy prov- 
ed by experience not to correspond in some of their 
parts to the universal and perpetual effects of condiict 
It is a &be representation of human nature to aflhtn that 
•'courage'^ is only <* prudence.^^* They coincide in 
their effects, and it is always prudent to be courageou. 
But a man who fights because he thinks it mor^ haar- 
dous to yields is not brave. He does, not become brave 

« lirMiu'i Jna^ of the Simum Mnd, woL TL p. 2i7. . Itwmdd^ 
lu^utt not to My that this book, partly perhaps from a laxger adoption of 
the principles of Hartley, holds oat fairer opportumdes of n^podalioii wiUi 
nateval MUngi and the doetrines of former phiIoeophen» than mf odbtr 
production of the same schodL Bqt this veiy aaaertioii ahovt eounipe 
eleariy shows at least a foigetftdness that courage* even if it were the off- 
spring of prudence, would not for that reason be a species of it 
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dll he feds cowardice to be base and painful, and till he 
is no longer in need of any aid from prudetiee. Even if 
it were the interest of every man to be bold, it is clear 
that so cold a consideration cannot prevail over the fear 
of danger. Where it seems to do so, it must be by the 
unseen power either of the fear of diame^ or of some 
other powerful passion, to which it lends its name. It 
wu long ago with striking justice observed by Aristotle, 
that he who abstains from present gratification! under a 
distinct apprehension of its painful consequences, is only 
prudent J and that he must acquire a disrelish for excess 
on its own account, before he deserves the name of a 
temperate man. It is only when the means are firmly 
and unalterably converted into ends, that the process of 
forming the mind is completed. Courage may then seek, 
instead of avoiding danger. Temperance may prefer 
abstemiousness to indulgence. Prudence itself may 
choose an <M^erly government of conduct, according to 
certain rules, without regard to the degree in which it 
promotes welfare. Benevolence must desire the happi- 
ness of others, to the exclusion of the consideration how 
br it is connected with that of the benevolent agent ; 
and those atone can be accounted just who obey the die- 
tates of justice from having thoroughly learned an ha- 
Utual veneration for its strict rules and for its larger 
precepts. In that complete state the mind possesses no 
power of dissolving the combinations of thought and feel- 
ing which impel it to action. Nothing in this argumest 
turns on the difference between implanted and acquired 
principles. As no man can cease, by any act of his, to 
see diMmce, though the power of seeing it be univer- 
sally acknowledged to be an acquisition, so no man has 
the power to extinguish the affections and the moral 
timents, however much they may be thought to be 
quired, any more than that of eradicating the bodily ap- 
peutes. The best writers of Mr Bentham's school over- 
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look the indissolubility of these associations, and appear 
not to bear in mind that their strength and rapid action 
constitute the perfect state of a moral agent. 

The pursuit of our own general welfare, or of that of 
mankind at large, though from their vagueness and cold- 
ness they are unfit habitual motives and unsafe ordinary 
guides of conduct, yet perform functions of essential im - 
portance in the moral system. The former, which we 
call selMove, preserves the balance of all the active 
principles which regard ourselves ultimately, and con- 
tributes to subject them to the authority of the moral 
principles.* The latter, which is general benevolence, 
regulates in like manner the equipoise of the narrower 
affections; quickens the languid, and checks the en- 
croaching ; borrows strength from pity, and even from 
indignation ; receives some compensation, as it enlarges, 
in the addition of beauty and grandeur, for the weak- 
ness which arises from dbpersion ; enables us to look on 
all men as brethren, and overflows on every sentient 1)e- 
ing. The general interest of mankind, in trutli, almost 
solely affects us through the affections of benevolence 
and sympatftiy ; for the coincidence of general with in- 
dividual interest, even where it is eerbdn, is too dimly 
seen to produce any emotion which can impel to, or re- 
strain from action. As a general truth, its value con- 
sists in its completing the triumph of morality, by de- 
monstrating the absolute impossibility of forming any 
theory of human nature which does not preserve the 
superiority of virtue over vice ; a great, though not a 
directly practical advantage. 

The followers of Mr Bentham have carried to an un- 
usual extent the prevalent fault of the more modeni ad- 
vocates of utility, who have dwelt so exclusively on the 
outward advantages of virtue as to have lost sight of the 

* See Notes and muftrationsy note W. 
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delight which is a part, of virtuous feding, and of the 
beneficial influence of good actions upon the frame of 
the mind. <* Benevolence towards others/^ says Mr 
Milly <^ produces a return of benevolence from tbem.'^* 
The (act is true^ and ought to be stated. But how un- 
important is it in comparison with that which is passed 
over in nlence, the pleasure of the afiection itself, 
which, if it could become lasting and intense, would 
convert the heart into a heaven ! No one who has ever 
felt kindness^ if he could accurately recall his feelings, 
could hentate about their infinite superiority. The 
cause of the general neglect of this consideration isy that 
it is only when a gratification is something distinct from 
a state of mind, that we oan easily learn to consider it as 
a pleasure. Hence the great error respecting the affec- 
tions, where the inherent delight is not4uly estimated, 
on account of that very peculiarity of being a part of a 
state of mind, which renders it unspeakably more valua- 
ble as independent of every thing without. The social 
affections are the only principles of human nature which 
have no direct pains. To have any of these desires is 
to be in a state of happiness. The malevolent passions 
have properly no pleasures ; for that attainment of their 
purpose which is improperly so calledi consists only in 
healing or assuaging the torture which envy, jealousy, 
and malice^ inflict on the malignant mind. It might with 
as much propriety be said that the toothache and the 
stone have pleasures^ because their removal is followed 
by an agreeable feeling. These bodily disorders, in- 
deed, are often cured by the process which removes the 
sufferings ; but the mental distempers of envy and re- 
venge are nourished by every act of odious indulgence 
which for a moment suspends their pain. 
The same observation is applicable to every virtuous 

* JmUym f*f the Human Mmi^ toL H. 
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disposition^ though not so obviously as to the benevoleat 
affections. That a brave man is^ on the whole^ far less 
exposed to danger than a coward^ is not the chief advan- 
tage of a courageous temper. Great dangers are rare ; 
but the constant absence of such painful and mortifying 
sensations as those of fear^ and the steady consciousness 
of superiority to what subdues ordinary men^ are a per- 
petual source of inward enjoyment. No man who has 
ever been visited by a gleam of magnanimity can plaee 
any outward advantage of fortitude in comparison with 
the feeling of being always able fearlessly to defend a 
righteous cause. ^ Even Humility ^ in spite of first ap- 
pearances^ is a remarkable example. It has of late been 
unwarrantably used to signify that painful consciousness 
of inferiority which is the first stage of envy.f It is a 
teiln consecrated in Christian ethics to denote that dispo- 
sition whichy by inclining towards r modest estimate of 
our qualities^ corrects the prevalent tendency of human 
nature to overvalue our merits and to overrate oor claims. 
What can be a less doubtful or a much more considert- 
ble blessing than this constant sedative^ which soothes 
and composes the irritable passions of vanity and pride ? 
What is more conducive to lasting peaiee of mind than 
the consciousness of proficiency in that most delicate spe- 
cies of equity which^ in the secret tribunal of conscience^ 
labours to be impartial in the comparison of ourselves 
with others? What tnn so perfectiy assure os of the pu- 
rity of our moral sense^ as the habit of contemplating* not 
that excellence which we have reached* bat that wbiek 



• AccorVii^ to Cicero's definition of fbrtitude, " Vtrhm pmgmam pr^ 
mquii&te.'* The remakMi of the origin>l lenie of FirtuB, MtatMi o J , gif a 
bemuty and force to these expresnonsa which cannot be preaerred m oor 
language- The Greek A^rr*, and the German Thigeni, originaOf denoted 
A^«V<ft, afterwards Ctfttrt^, and at hat FtrlMt. Bwt Hie happy d c ma tift n 
of Frrhis from Fir giTea an energy to the phrase of Cicero, whkhilhHSnte^ 
the use of etymology in the hands of a skilAil writer. 

t Mr Miu.*B Jpio/iym of tke Oiman MBikk toI. U. p. 332. 
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18 Still to be pursued ;* of not considering how far we 
may outrun otl{ers, but how fkr we are from the goal ? 

Virtue has often outward advantages, and always in- 
ward delights ; but the second, though constant, strong, 
inaccesnble, and inviolable, are not easily considered by 
the common observer as apart from the virtue with which 
they are blended. They are so subtile and evanescent 
as to escape the distinct contemplation of all but the very 
few who meditate on the acts of mind. The outward 
advantages, on the other hand, cold, uncertain, depen- 
dent, and precarious as they are, yet stand out to the 
sense and to the memory, may be handled and counted, 
and are perfectly on a level with the general apprehen* 
sion. Hence they have become the almost exclusive 
theme of all moralists who profess to follow reason. There 
is room for suspecting that a very general illusion pre- 
vails on this subject. Probably the smallest part of the 
pleasure of virtue, because it is the most palpable, has 
become the sign and mental representative of the whole. 
The outward and visible sign suggests insensibly the in* 
ward and mental delight. Those who display the ex- 
temal benefits of magnanimity and kindness, would speak 
with far less fervour, and perhaps less confidence, if 
their feelings were not unconsciously affected by the men- 
tal state which they overlook in their statements, though 
they feel some part of it when they write or speak on it. 
When they speak of what is without ^ they feel what was 
within^ and their words excite the same feeling in others. 
Is it not probable that much of our love of praise may be 
thus ascribed to humane and sociable pleasure in the 
sympathy of others with us ? Praise is the symbol which 
represents sympathy, and which the mind insensibly sub* 
stitutes for it in recollection and in language. Does not 
the desire of posthumous fame, in like manner, manifest 

* For a detcriptiofi of vanity, by a great orator, lee the Rev. R, Hau^ 
Snmtm an Modem hJUleUiy. 
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an ambition for the fellow-feeling of our race, when it is 
perfectly unproductive of any advantage to ourselves ? 
In this point of view, it may be considered as the passion 
of which the very existence proves the mighty power of 
disinterested desire. Every other pleasure from sympa- 
thy is confined to the men who are now alive. The love 
of fame alone seeks the sympathy of unborn generations, 
and stretches the chain which binds the race of man to- 
gether, to an extent to which hope sets no bounds. There 
is a noble, even if unconscious, union of morality with 
genius in the mind of him who sympathizes with the mas* 
ters who lived twenty centuries before him, in order that 
he may learn to command the sympathies of the count- 
less generations who are to come. 

In the most familiar, as well as in the highest instan- 
ces, it would seem, that the inmost thoughts and senti- 
ments of men are more pure than their langaage. Those 
who speak of ^^ a regard to character,^' if they be serious^ 
generally infuse into that word, unawares, a large portion 
of that sense in which it denotes the frame of the mind. 
Those who speak of ^^ honour'' very often mean a more 
refined and delicate sort of conscience, which ought to 
render the more educated classes of society alive to such 
smaller wrongs as the laborious and the ignorant can 
scarcely feel. - What heart does not warm at the noble ex- 
planation of the ancient poet: ^^ Who is pleased by false 
honour, or frightened by lying infiimy, but he wKo is false 
and depraved !" Every uncorrupted mind feels unmer- 
ited pain as a bitter reproach, and r^rds a consdoos- 
ness of demerit as a drop of poison in the cup of honour. 
How diffierent is the applause which truly delights us all, 
a proof that the consciences of others are in harmony 
with our own ! " What," says Cicero, *^ is glory but the 
concurring praise of the good, the unbought approbation 
of those who judge aright of excellent virtue!" A far 
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greater than Cicero riaes from the purest praiae of man, 
to more sublime contemplaticsis. 

Fame if no plant that growt on mortal toil, 
Bat fires and tpreadi aloft, by those pure eyes 
And perfect witoe» of all-judging Jore. 

Those who have most inculcated the doctrine of utility 
have given another notable example of the very vulgar 
prejudice which treats the unseen as insignificant* Tuc- 
ker is the only one of them who occasionally considers 
that most important effect of human conduct which con- 
sists in its action on the frame of the mind, by fitting its 
faculties and sensibilities for their appointed purpose. 
A razor or a penknife would well enough cut cloth or 
meat ; but if they were often so used, they would be en- 
tirely spoiled. The same sort of observation is much 
more strongly applicable to habitual dispositions^ which, 
if they be spoiled^ we have no certain means of replacing 
or mending. Whatever act* therefore, discomposes the 
moral machinery of mind^ is more injurious to the wel- 
fare of the agent than most disasters from without can be ; 
for the latter are commonly limited and temporary; the 
evil of the former spreads through the whole of life. 
Health of mind, as well as of body^ is not only produc- 
tive in itself of a greater sum of enjoyment than arises 
from other sources^ but is the only condition of our frame 
in which we are capable of receiving pleasure from with- 
out Hence it appears how incredibly absurd it is to 
prefer, on grounds of calculation, a present interest to 
the preservation of those mental habits on which our 
wellbeing depends. When they are most moral, they 
may often prevent us frrai obtuning advantages. It 
would be as absurd to desire to lower them for that rea- 
son, as it would be to weaken the body, lest its strength 
should render it more liable to contagious disorders of 
rare occurrence^ 
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It 18, on the other hand, impossible to combine the 
benefit of the general habit with the advantages of occa« 
sional deviation ; for every such deviation either pro« 
duces remorse^ or weakens the habit, and prepares the 
way for its gradual destruction. He who obtains a for- 
tune by the undetected forgery of a will; may indeed be 
honest in his other acts; but if he had such a scorn of 
fraud before as he must himself allow to be generally use- 
ful; he must suffer a severe punishment from contrition ; 
and he will be haunted with the fears of one who has 
lost his own security for his good conduct. In all cases, 
if they be well examined^ his loss by the distemper of his 
mental frame will outweigh the profits of his vice. 

By repeating the like observation on similar occasions, 
it will be manifest that the infirmity of recollection^ ag- 
gravated by the defects of language^ gives an appearance 
of more selfishness to man than truly belongs to his nature ; 
and that the effect of active agents upon the habitual 
state of mind, one of the considerations to which the 
epithet ^^ sentimental" has of late been applied in deri- 
sion^ is really among the most serious and reasonable ob- 
ject of moral philosophy. When the internal pleasures 
and pains which accompany good and bed feelings, or 
rather form a part of them, and the internal advantages 
and disadvantages which follow good and bad actions, 
are sufliciently considered, the comparative importance 
of outward consequences will be more and more nar* 
rowed ; so that the Stoical philosopher may be thought 
almost excusable for rejecting it altogether, were it not 
an indispensably necessary consideration for those in whom 
right habits of feeling are not sufficiently strong. They 
alone are happy, or even truly virtuous, who have little 
need of it. 

The later moralists who adopt the principle of utility, 
have so misplaced it, that in their hands it has as great a 
tendency as any theoretical error can have, to lessen the 
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intrinac pleasure of virtue^ and to unfit our habitual feel- 
ings, for being the most effectual inducements to good 
conduct. This is the natural tendency of a discipline 
which brings utility too closely and frequently into con* 
tact with action. By this habit, in its best state, an es- 
sentially weaker motive is gradually substituted for others 
which must always be of more force. The frequent ap^ 
peal to udlity as the standard of action tends to introduce 
an uncertainty with respect to the conduct of other men^ 
which would render all intercourse insupportable. It 
affords also so fair a disguise for selfish and malignant 
passions^ as often to hide their nature from him who is 
their prey. Some taint of these mean and evil princi* 
pies will at least creep in^ and by their venom give an 
animation not its own to the cold desire of utility. The 
moralists who take an active part in those affairs which 
often call out unamiable passions^ ought to guard with 
peculiar watchfulness against self-delusions. The sin that 
must most easily beset them, is that of sliding from gen* 
eral to particular consequences^ — that of trying single 
actions, instead of dispositions^ habits, and rules, by the 
standard of utility, — that of authorising too great a lad* 
tude for discretion and policy in moral conduct, — that of 
readily allowing exceptions to the most important rules, 
— that of too lenient a censure of the use of doubtful 
means when the end seems to them good,-«and that of 
believing un philosophically, as well as dangerously, that 
there can be any measure or scheme so useful to the 
world as the existence of men who would not do a base 
thing for any public advantage. It was said of Andrew 
Fletcher, << he would lose his life to serve his country^ 
but would not do a base thing to save it." Let those 
preachers of utility who suppose that such a man saeri* 
fices ends to means^ consider whether the scorn of base* 
ness be not akin to the contempt of danger, and whether 
a nation composed of such men would not be invincilile. 
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9sl theoretical principles are counteracted by a thousand 
aausesy which confine their mischief as well as circum- 
scribe their benefits. Men are never so good or so bad 
as their opinions. All that can be with reason appre- 
hended is, that they may always produce some part of 
their natural eyil^ and that the mischief will be greatest 
among the many who seek excuses for these passions. 
Aristippus found in the Socratic representation of the 
union of virtue and happiness a pretext for sensuality ; 
and many Epicureans became voluptuaries in spite of 
the example of their master ; easily dropping by degrees 
the limitations by which he guarded his doctrines. In 
proportion as a man accustoms himself to be influenced 
by the utility of particular act^ without regard to rules^ 
he approaches to the casuistry of the Jesuits, and to tht 
practical maxims of C»sar Borgia. 

Injury on this as on other occasions has been suffered 
by iHhicSf from its close affinity to Jwritfprudence. The 
true and eminent merit of Mr Bentham is that of a re- 
former of jurisprudence. He is only a moralist with a 
view to being a jurist ; and he sometimes- becomes for a 
few hurried moments a metaphyrician with a view to 
laying the foundation of both the moral sciences. Both 
he and his followers have treated ethics too juridieally. 
They do not seem to be aware^ or at least they do not 
bear constantly in mind, that there is an essential differ- 
ence in the subjects of these two scieoces. . 

The object of law is the prevention of -actions injuri- 
ous to the community. It considers the dispositions from 
which they flow only indirectly ^ to ascortun the like^ 
lihood of their recurrence^ and thus to determine the 
necessity and the means of preventing them. The dt- 
reet object of ethics is only mental disposition. It con- 
niders actions indirectly ns the signs by which such dis* 
pomtions are manifested. If it were possible for the 
mere moralist to see that a moral and amiable temper 
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was the mental source of a bad actioD, he could nat 
cease to approve and love the temper^ as we somedmit 
presume to suppose may be true of the judgments of 
the Searcher of Hearts. Religion necessarily cmnddct 
with morality in this respect ; and it is the peculiar dis* 
Unction of Christianity that it places the seat of virtue 
in the heart. Law and ethics are necessarily so mudi 
blended, that in many intricate combinations the dis- 
tinction becomes obscure. But in all strong cases the 
difference is evident. Thus, law punishes the most sin- 
cerely repentant ; but wherever the soul of the penitent 
can be thought to be thoroughly •purified, religion and 
morality receive him with open arms. 

It is needless, after these remarim, to observe, that 
those whose habitual contemplation is directed to the 
rules of action, are likely to underrate the importance of 
feeling and disposition j an error of very unfortunate con- 
sequences, since the far greater part of human action^ 
flow from these neglected sources ; while the law inter- 
poses only in cases which may be called exceptions, which 
are now rare, and ought to be less frequent 

The coincidence of Mr Bentham's school with the an- 
cient Epicureans in the disregard of the pleasures of taste 
and of the arts dependent on imagination, is a proof both 
of the inevitable adherence of much of the popular sense 
of the words *^ interest" and << pleasure," to the same 
words in their philosophical acceptation, and of the per- 
nicious influence of narrowing << utility" to mere visible 
and tangible objects, to the exclusion of those which form 
the larger part of human enjoyment. 

The mechanical philosophers who, under Descartes 
and Oassendi, began to reform Physics in the seventeenth 
century, attempted to explain all the appearances of na*. 
ture by an immediate reference to the figure of partieks 
of matter impelling each other in various direction!, and 
with unequal force, but in all other points alike. Tim 
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communication of motion by impulse they conceived to be 
perfectly nmple and intelli^ble. It never occurred to 
them, that the movement of one ball when another is 
driven against it, is a fact of which no explanation can be 
given which will amount to more than a statement of its 
constant occurrence. That no body can act where it is 
not, appeared to them as self-evident as that the whole 
is equal to all the parts. By this axiom they understood 
that no body moves another without touching it. They 
did not perceive^ that it was only self-evident where it 
means that no body can act where it has not the power 
of acting ; and that if it be understood more largely, it 
is a mere assumption of the proposition on which their 
whole system rested. Sir Isaac Newton reformed Phy- 
sics^ not by simplfying that science, but by rendering it 
much more complicated. He introduced into it the force 
of attraction^ of which he ascertained many laws, but 
which even he did not dare to represent as being as in- 
telligible and as conceivably ultimate as impulsion itself. 
It was necessary for Laplace to introduce intermediate 
laws, and to calculate disturbing forces, before the phe- 
nomena of the heavenly bodies could be reconciled even 
to Newton's more complex theory. In the present state 
of physical and chemical knowledge, a man who should 
attempt to refer all the immense variety of facts to the 
rimple impulse of the Cartesians, would have no chance 
of serious confutation. The number of laws augments 
with the progress of knowledge. The speculations of 
the folbwers of Mr Bentham are not unlike the unsuc- 
cessful attempt of the Cartesians. Mr Mill, for exam- 
ple, derives the whole theory of Grovemment^ from the 
single fact, that every man pursues his interest when he 
knows it ; which he assumes tp be a sort of self-evident 
practical principle, if such a phrase be not contradictory. 

* Esaay on OavemmerU, originally printed in the Supplement to the 
fourth* fifth, and sixth editions of the Encyclopsdia Biitannica. 
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That a man's pursuing the interest of another, or iQ« 
deed any other object in nature, is just as conceivable 
as that he should pursue his own interest, is a proposi- 
tion which seems never to have occurred to this acute 
and ingenious wTiter. Nothing, however^ can be more 
certain than its truth, if the term ^^ interest" be employ- 
ed in its proper sense of general wellbeing, which is the 
only acceptation in which it can serve the purpose of 
his arguments. If^ indeed, the term be employed to 
denote the gratification of a predominant desire^ his pro- 
{KMition is self-evident^ but wholly unserviceable in his 
argument ; for it is clear that individuals and multitudes 
often desire what they know to be most inconsistent with 
their general welfare. A nation^ as much as an indi« 
vidual^ and sometimes more^ may not only mistake its in* 
terest^ but, perceiving it clearly^ may prefer the grati- 
fication of a strong passion to it.^ The whole fabric of 
his political reasoning seems to be overthrown by this 
single observation ; and instead of attempting to explain 
the immense variety of political facts by the simple 
principle of a contest of interests^ we are reduced to the 
necessity of once more referring them to that variety of 
passions, habits, opinions^ and prejudices^ which we dis- 
cover only by experience. Mr Mill's Esstn/ on Educa- 
tion-\ affords another example of the inconvenience of 
leaping at once from the most general laws, to a multi- 
plicity of minute appearances. Having assumed, or at 
least inferred from insufficient premises, that the intel- 
lectual and moral character is entirely formed by cir- 
cumstances, he proceeds, in the latter part of the essay^ 
as if it were a necessary consequence of that doctrine, 
that we might easily acquire the power of combining 
and dirccung circumstances in such a manner as to pro- 

* The same mode of reasoning has been adopted by the writer of a lata 
criticifin un Mr &li ll*s E»ay. See Edinburgh RevUw, No. 97, Mareh 1839. 
t In the Supplement to the Knc}'clop3e<1ia Britannica. 
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duce the best posnble character. Without disputing 
for the present the theoretical proposition, let us con- 
sider what would be the reasonableness of nmilar expec- 
tations in a more easily intelligible case. The general 
theory of the winds is pretty well understood; we know 
that they proceed from the rushing of air from those 
portions of the atmosphere which are more condensed^ 
into those which are more rarefied; but how great a 
chasm is there between that simple law and the great 
variety of &cts which experience teaches us respecting 
winds! The constant winds between the tropics are 
large and regular enough to be in some measure capa- 
ble of explanation ; but who can tell why, in variable 
climates^ the wind blows to-day from the east^ to-morrow 
from the west? Who can foretell what its shiftingsand 
variations are to be ? Who can account for a tempest on 
one day^ and a calm on another? Even if we coold fore- 
tell the irregular .and infinite variations^ how far might 
we not still be from the power of combining and guiding 
their causes ? No man but the lunatic in the story of 
Rasselas ever dreamt that he could command the 
weather. The difficulty plainly connstB in the multi- 
plicity and minuteness of the circumstances which act on 
the atmosphere. Are those which influence* the forma- 
tion of the human character likely to be less minute and 
multiplied ? 

The style of Mr Bentham underwent a more remark- 
able revolution than perhaps befell that of any other cele- 
brated writer. In his early wwksy it was clear, fi*ee, flpir-- 
ited, often and seasonably eloquent. Many passages of his 
later writings retain the inimitable stamp of genius; bot 
he seems to have been oppressed by the vastness c^ Iub 
projected works, — ^to have thought that he had no km- 
ger more than leisure to preserve the heads of them, — ^to 
have been impelled by a fruitful mind to new plans be- 
fore he had completed the old. In this state of things, 
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he gradually ceased to use words for conveying bis 
thoughts toothers^ but merely employed them as a short- 
hand to preserve his meaning for his own purpose. It 
was no wonder that his language ^should thus become 
obscure and repulsive. Though many of his technical 
terms are in themselves exact and pithy^ yet the ovet^ 
flow of his vast nomenclature was enough to darken his 
whole diction. 

It was at this critical period that the arrangement and 
translation of his manuscripts were undertaken by M. 
Dumonty a generous disciple, who devoted a genius 
formed for original and lasting works, to diffuse the 
principles and promote the fame of his master. He 
whose pen Mirabeau did not disdun to borrow^^-who, 
in the same school with Romiily, had studiously pursued 
the grace as well as the force of composition, — was per- 
fectly qualified to strip of its uncouthness a philosophy 
which he understood and admired. As he wrote in a 
general language, he propagated its doctrines through* 
out Europe, where they were beneficial to jurispru- 
dence, but perhaps injurious to the cause of reformation 
in government. That they became more popular abroad 
than at home, is partly to be ascribed to the taste and 
skill of M. Dumont; partly to that tendency towards 
free speculation and bold reform which was more preva* 
lent among nations newly freed, or impatiently aspiring 
to freedom, than in a people long satisfied with the pot^ 
session of a sjrstem of government like that which others 
were struggling to maintain, and not yet aware of the im- 
perfections and abuses in their laws, to the amendment 
of which a cautious consideration of Mr Bentham's works 
will undoubtedly most materially contribute. 
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DuoALD Stewart.* 

Manifold are the discouragements rising up at 
every step at that part of this Dissertation which extends 
to very recent times. No sooner does the writer escape 
from the angry disputes of the living, than he may feel 
his mind clouded by the name of a departed friend. 
But there are happily men whose fame is brightened by 
free discussion, and to whose memory an appearance of 
belief that they needed tender treatment would be a 
grosser injury than it could suffer from a respectable an- 
tagonist. 

Dugald Stewart was the son of Dr Matthew Stewart, 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edin- 
burgh ; a station immediately before filled by Maclaurin^ 
on the recommendatioa of Newton.. Hence the poet 
spoke of 'Hhe philosophic sire and son.^'f He was 
educated at Edinburgh, and he heard the lectures of 
Reid at Glasgow. He was - early associated with his 
father in the duties of the Mathematical Professorship ; 
and during the absence of Dr Adam Ferguson as Sec- 
retary to the Commissioners sent to conclude a peace 
with North America, he occupied the chair of Moral 
Philosophy. He was appointed to the Professorship on 
the resignation of Ferguson, not the least distinguished 
among the modern moralists inclined to the Stoml 
school. 

This office, filled in immediate succeasion by ¥ergt^ 
guson, Stewart, and Brown, received a lustre from 
names, which it owed in no degree to its modest extt 
or its limited advantages ; and was rendered by thm* ' 
the highest dignity, in the humble, but not obscure, ^ 
tablishments of Scottish literature. The lectures oCjfr 



• Bom in ir53j died in 1828. 
t Burns. 
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Stewart^ for a quarter of a century^ rendered it famous 
through every country where the 1 ight of reason was 
allowed to penetrate. Perhaps few men ever iived^ who 
poured into the breasts of youth a more fervid and yet 
reasonable love of liberty, of truths and of virtue. How 
many are still alive^ in different countries, and in every 
rank to which education reaches, who, if they accurately 
examined their own minds and lives, would not ascribe 
much of whatever goodness and happiness they possess, 
to the early impressions of his gentle and persuasive elo- 
quence! He lived to see his disciples distinguished 
among the lights and ornaments of the council and the 
senate.^ He had the consolation to be sure that no 
words of his promoted the growth of an impure taste, of 
an exclusive prejudice, of a malevolent passion. With- 
out derogation from his writings, it may be said Uiat his 
disciples were among his best works. He, indeed, who 
may justly be said to have cultivated an extent of mind 

* At an example of Mr Stewart's Khool may be mentioned Prancb Hor- 
ner, a favourite pupil, and, till his last moment, an aficctionatc friend. The 
sliort life of this excellent person is woKhy of serious contemplation, by 
thosc more especially, who, in circumstances like his, enter on the slippery 
path of public affairs. Without the aids of birth or fortune, in an assembly 
where aristocratical propensities prevail, — by his understanding, industiy, 
pure ta&tc, and useful information, — still more by modest independence, by 
steadiness and sincerity, joined to mo<U'ration, — by the stamp of unbending 
iniegri^, and by tlie conscientious considerateness which breathed through 
hii well-chosen language, — he raised liimself, at the early age of tliirty-siz» 
to a moral authority wliich, without tlicsc qualities, no brilliancy of talents 
or power of reasoning could luvc acquired. No eminent speaker in Pariia- 
ment owed so much of his success to liis moral charodo'. His high place 
WI0 therefore honourable to his audience and to his countr)'. Regret for 
hit death was expressed with touching unanimity from every |>art of a divided 
•wembly, unused to manifestations of sensibility, abhorrent from theatrical 
display, and whose tribute on such an occasion derived its peculiar value 
iVom tlieir genera] coldness and sluggislmcss. Tlie tears of thoM to whom 
lie was unknown were i»hed over him; and at the head of those bv whom he 
was ** praiM-il, wept, and honoured/' was one, wlioM commendation would 
have been more enhanced in the eve of Mr Homer, h\ hi* discernment and 
vcri'-ify, than h) tli- sii.ni:il proof of the c«>ncurTentc of all orders, as well 
as partici. which wai aflordcd *)y the name of Iluwanl. 
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which would otherwise have kiiii barren^ and to have 
contribated to raise virtuous dispositions where the na- 
tural growth -might have been useless or noxious, is not 
less a benefactor of mankind, and may indireeify be a 
larger contributor to knowledge, than the author of great 
watksy or even the discoverer of important truths. The 
system of conve^g scientific instruction to a laige aadi- 
eace by lectures, from which the English onivcraitics 
have in a great measure departed, renders Us qvalities 
as a lecturer a most important part of his merit ina Scot- 
tish university which still adheres to the geoeral method 
of European education. Probably no modem ever ex- 
ceeded him in that species of eloqurace which springs 
from sensibility to literary beauty and moral excdlence ; 
which neither obscures science by prodigal ornament, 
nor disturbs the serenity of .patient attention ; but though 
it rather calms and soodies the feelings, yet exalts the ge- 
nius, and insensibly inspires a reasonabte enthusiasm fbr 
whatever is good and fair. 

He embraced the philosophy of Dr Reid, a patient, mo- 
dest, and deep thinker,* who, in his first woric {En- 



* Those who may doubt the justice of this desciqitkm wiH do weD to 
weigh the words of the most competent of judges, who^ though candid and 
eren indulgent, was not prodigal of praise. ''It is ceitainlj wtrf rare that 
a piece so deq^iy phUotopMeai is wrote wiUi so mach wfmt, stad affords so 
much entertainment to ^ reader. Whenerer I eater into yoat ideas^ no 
man appears to express himself with greater perqucuilj. Tour stjde is so 
correct and so good English, that I found not any thing worUi the remark- 
ing. I beg my complimenti to my fiiendly adrersaries Dr Campbell and 0r 
Gerard, and also to Dr Gregory, whom I suspect to be of the same disposi- 
tion, tiiough he has not openly declared himself such."* (Letter from Mr 
Burnt to Dr Bdd: Stxwabt's Bkgraphiad Mmmrtf p. 417.) 

The laUer part of the abore sentences (written aftei^ a perusal of tiie 
proof-sheets of Dr Bdd's Enquiry^ but before its publication) suffidently 
shows, that Mr Hume felt no displeasure against Beid and CampbeD^ un- 
doubtedly his most formidable antagonists, however he might resent the 
language of Dr Beattie, an amiable man, an elegant and tender poet» and a 
good writer on miscellaneous literature in prose^ but who, in his Aaay on 
TVtf^A— an unfiiir appeal to the multitude on philosophical ques^on*— in^ 
dulged himself in the personaliUes and invectives of a popular pamphleteer. 
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quwy into the Human JkRnd)^ deserves a commendation 
more descriptive of a philosopher than that bestowed faj 
Professor Cousin— <rf having made ^^av^goroiu protest 
agunst scepticism on behalf of common sense«^ Hisob* 
servations on suggestion, on natural fflgns» on the connec- 
tion between what he calls sensation and perception, 
though perhaps occasioned by BeriLcIey, whose idealism 
Reid had once adopted, are mariLed by the genuine 
spirit of original observation. As there are too many 
who seem more wise than they are, so it was the more 
uncommon fault of Reid to appear less a philosopher 
than he really was. Indeed his temporary adoption of 
Berkeleianism is a proof of an unprejudic^ and aeuto 
mind. Perhaps no man ever rose finally above the se- 
ductions of that simple and ingenious system, who had 
not sometimes tried their full effect by surrendering Us. 
whole mind to them. 

But it is never with entire impunity that philosophers 
borrow vague and inappropriate terms from vulgar use. 
Never did man afford a stronger instance of the danger 
than Reid, in his two most unfortunate terms, Common 
Saue and Imtinet. Common Sense is that average por- 
tion of understandings possessed by most men, which, as it 
is nearly always applied to conduct, has acquired an 
almost exduavely practical sense. Instinct is the habit- 
ual power of producing effects like contrivances of rea- 
son, yet so br beyond the intelligence and experience of 
the agent, as to be utteriy inexplicable by reference to 
them. No man, if he had been in search of impn^ier 
words, could have discovered any more unfit than these 
two, for denotii^ that Amr, or itate, or faeuUjf of mind, 
which compels us to admowledge certain simple and 
very abstract truths, not being identical proporitions, to 
lie at the foundation of all reasoning, and to be the 
cessary ground of all belief. 

Long after the death of Dr Reid, his philosophy 
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alVlvirbjr M. Borer CoDaid,^ who^ on the res* 
i u f jum of finte defaate. hrraT the most phiknophkal 
orator of hk BatMHi, and sov ilky with impartiality aad 
di goit i, the chair of the Chamhcr of Depoties. His ia- 
g a uam and ebqocat scholar. Piofiawi Coosin, disBSt- 
iified with what be caSs ^^ the s^e and timid'' doctriBa 
of Ednbor^h. which he coosidered as oaly a Tignroni 
pntcst, OA behalf of 

cisB irf' Hfuae, soo^t in Germany for a 
^^ nch a BMScnfine and brilliant character m 
mand the attention of Europe, and be able 
with socceas on a great theatre, agunHthe gcaiBi of the 
adrerse schooL'^f It may be qnritiaf d whether he 
foond in Kant more than the 
der a more systematic f cnwi^ with an 
tore, and constitntii^ a philosophical efifioe ai 
symmetry and vastncas. The picfefcnoe of the 
boastful system, over a philoaopfay thos ddefly Uamed 
for its modest pretensioosy docs not seem to be entirdy 
justified by its permanent anthority in the eoontry which 
gave it Urth; where, however p o werfu l its inflnence still 
continaes to be, its doctrines do not appear to have now 
many supporters: and, indeed, the accompBshed Profes- 
sor himself rapidly shot through Kantianiam, and now ap- 
pears to rest or to stop at the doctrines of Schdfing and 
Hegel, at a pmnt so high, diat it is hard to deacry from 
it any distinction between objects,-^-eren tihat indispen- 
sable distinction between Bealify and Bbuimu As the 
works of Reid, and those of Kant, oAerwise so different, 
appear to be simultaneous efforts of the conservative 
power of ptulosophy to expel the mortal poison of scep- 
ticism, so the exertions of M. Royer Cdhrd and M. 

* FragmenU of bit lectnret hare been recently jxibfiihedin a French 
trambtion of Dr lleid, by M. Jonfirqy: (Euum Ofmpklm de TnoMAa Riid» 
vol IV. Paris, 1828. 

t C&urt de Philomfpkie, par M. Covaiir, le^on zS. Paris, 1S38. 
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Cousin, however at variance in metaphysical pilnciplesi 
seem to have been chiefly roused by the desire of deliv- 
ering Ethics from that fatal taint of personal, and, indeed 
gross interest, which that science had received in France 
from the followers of Condillac, especially Helvetiusy St 
Lambert and Cabanis. The success of these attempts to 
render Speculative Philosophy once more popular in the 
country of Descartes, has already been considerable* 
The French youth, whose desire of knowledge and love 
of liberty afford an auspicious promise of the succeeding 
age, have eagerly received doctrines^ of which the moral 
part is so much more agreeable to their liberal spirit^ 
than the selfish theory^ generated in the stagnation of a 
corrupt^ cruel, and dissolute tyranny. 

These agreeable prospects bring us easily back to our 
subject ; for though the restoration of Speculative Phi- 
losophy in the country of Descartes is due to the precise 
statement and vigorous logic of M. Royer Collard, the 
modifications introduced by him into the doctrine of 
Reid coincide with those of Mr Stewart^ and would 
have appeared to agree more exactly, if the forms of the 
French philosopher had not been more dialectical, and the 
composition of Mr Stewart had retained less of that ora- 
torical character^ which belonged to a justly celebrated 
speaker. Amidst excellencies of the highest order^ his 
writings^ it must be confessed, leave some room for criti- 
cisro. He took precautions against offence to the feelings 
of his contemporaries, more anxious and frequent than 
the impatient searcher for truth may deem necessary. 
For the sake of promoting the favourable reception of 
phikttophy itself, he studies perhaps too visibly to 
avoid whatever might raise up prejudices against it. 
His gratitude and native modesty dictated a superabun- 
dant care in softening and excusing his dissent from those 
who had been his own instructors, or who were the ob- 
jects of general reverence. Exposed by his station, boCh 
2 C 
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to the timnHf of pditical prejadice, and to the religioas 
animoatics of a country where a few sceptics attacked the 
riombering zeal of a Cal vinistic people^ it would have been 
wonderful if he had not betraved more wariness than woold 
have been necessary or becoming in a very different 
tion« The fulness of bis literature seduced lum too 
into multiplied iDustrations. Too many of the 
hapjnly used to allure the young may 
his volumes. Perhaps a succesave pubfieadoB 
rate parts made him more voluminous than 
been if the whole had been at once before Us eves. A 
peculiar susceptibility and delicacy ai taste pro d opc d 
forms of expresnon, in themselves extru n d y beautifaly 
but of which the habitual use is not eanly feconcilahlc 
with the condensation dearable in works necesBarily so 
extensive. If^ however^ it must be owned that the cau- 
tion incident to his temper, his feding% his philosophy^ 
and his station, has somewhat lengthened his composition, 
it is not less true^ that some of the same drcumstances 
have contributed towards those peculiar beauties which 
place him at the head of the most adwned writers on 
philosophy in our language. 

Few writers rise with more grace from a plun ground- 
work^ to the passages which require greater animation or 
embellishment He gives to narrative, aecording to the 
precept of Bacon, the colour of the time, by a selection 
of happy expressions from original writers. . Among the 
secret arts by which he diffuses degance over his dk- 
tion, may be remarked the skill which, by deepening or 
brightening a shade in a secondary term, by opening par- 
tial or preparatory glimpses of a thought to be afterwards 
unfolded, unobservedly heightens the import of a word, 
and gives it a new meaning, without any offence against 
old use. It is in this manner that philosophical origi- 
nality may be renonciled to purity and stability of speech, 
—that we may avoid new terms, which are the easy re- 
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source of the unskilful or the indolent^ and often a char- 
acteristic mark of writers who love their language too 
little to feel its peculiar excellencies^ or to study the art 
of calling forth its powers. 

He reminds us not unfrequently of the character given 
by Cicero to one of his contemporaries, ^^ who express- 
ed refined and abstruse thought, in soft and transparent 
diction." His writings are a proof that the mild senti- 
ments have their eloquence as well as the vehement pas- 
sions. It would be difficult to name works in which so 
much refined philosophy is joined with so fine a fancy, 
— so much elegant literature, with such a delicate per- 
ception of the distinguishing excellencies of great writers, 
and with an estimate in general so just of the services 
rendered to knowledge by a succession of philosophers. 
They are pervaded by a philosophical benevolence, 
which keeps up the ardour of his genius, without dis- 
turbing the serenity of his mind, — which is felt in his 
reverence for knowledge, in the generosity of his praise, 
and in the tenderness of his censure. It is still more 
sensible in the general tone with which he relates the 
successful progress of the human understanding, amoqg 
many formidable enemies. Those readers are not to be 
envied who limit their admiration to particular parts, or 
to excellencies merely literary, without being warmed by 
the glow of that honest triumph in the advancement of 
knowledge, and of that assured faith in the final prevm* 
lence of truth and justice, which breathe through every 
page of them, and give the unity and dignity of a moral 
purpose to the whole of these classical works. 

He has often quoted poetical passages, of which some 
throw much light on our mental operations. If he some- 
times prized the moral common-places of Thomson and 
the speculative fancy of Akenside more highly than the 
higher poetry of their betters, it was not to be wondered 
at that the metaphysician and the moralist should some- 
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prcTul oincr the lorer of poetry. HisBitRi] 
mkXtj was perlnps occasknaUT cnnped fay tkc cald 
fl i d i im of an OBpoetkal 9gt : and smdc of luf iimiiI i 
wmf be thoagbt to indicate a nore ooostut and cxdo- 
uwc regard to dictkm than is ^recaUe to the mtm of a 
generation who have been trained by treaendna mats 
toapasHon for daring inventions, and to an ifTCgvhr ea- 
thnsiasni^ impatient of minute elegancies and reSncmcnt. 
Ifaoy of those beaaties which hb gen ero us critidom de- 
lighted to magnify in the works of his oontempotatie^ 
have already fiided under the scorching rays of a 
iun« 

. Mr Stewart employed more ddll in oontrivi^i^ 
more care in concealing, his very important nfiwai af 
Beid's doctrines, than others exert to maintun tkcir 
claims to originality. Had his wdl-chosen language of 
^^ laws of human thought or bdicf '^ been at first adopt- 
od in that school, instead of ''instinct^ and ^'commoa 
sense^'^ it would have escaped much of the reproach 
(which Dr Reid himself did not mmt) of shallowness and 
popularity. Expressions so exacts employed in the open- 
ings could not have foiled to inflnenoe the whole system, 
and to have given it, not only in the general estimation^ 
but in the minds of its framers^ a more scientific com- 
plexion. In those parts of Mr Stewart^s speculations in 
which he most departed from his general principles, he 
seems sometimes, as it were, to be suddeidy driveo back 
by what he unconsciously shrinks from as ungratefiil 
apostacy; and to be desirous of maldng amends to hb 
master, by more barsbness, than is otherwise natural to 
him, towards the writers whom he has insennbly ap- 
proached. Hence perhaps the unwonted severity of Us 
language toward3 Tucker and Hartley. It is thus at the 
very time when he largely adopts the Principle of Asso- 
dation in his excellent Essay. on the Beautiful,^ that he 



* STiWAmyi PhUotophical EiBoyg^ part ii. eamy i. etpecodlj chap. ri. 
The condenaatioii, if not oroiwion, of the dticiiatfon of the theories of Buf- 
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treats most rigidly the latter of these writers, to w]io*|^ 
though neither the discoverer nor the sole advocat«^ ' 
that principle^ it surely owes the greatest illustration am 
support. 

In matters of far other importance^ causes perhaps 
somewhat similar may have led to the like mistake. 
When he absolutely contradicts Dr Reid^ by truly stat- 
ing that ^^ it is more philosophical to resolve the power 
•f habit into the association of ideas^ than to resolve the 
Maoeiation of ideas into habit/'* he^ in the sequel of the 
taiM volume^t refuses to go farther than to own^ that 
^^ the Uieory of Hartley concerning the origin of our 
iffiMtaonSf and of the moral sense^ is a most ingenious re* 
Jbmnent on the selfish system^ and that by means of it the . 
force of many of the common reasonings against that sys- 
tem is ehided}^^ though he somewhat inconsistently al- 
lows^ that ^^ active principles which, arising from circum- 
stances in which all the situations of mankind most agree, 
are therefore common to the whole species, at whatever 
period of life they may appear, are to be regarded as a 
part of human nature, no less than the instinct of suction ; 
in the same manner as the acquired perception of dis- 
tance, by the eye, is to be ranked among the perceptive 
powers of man, no less than the original perceptions of 
the other senses.":^ In another place also he makes a 
remark on mere beauty, which might have led him to a 
more just conclusion respecting the theory of the origin 
of the affections and the moral sense : ^^ It is scarcely 
necessary for me to observe, that, in those instances 
where association operates in heightening (or he might 
have said creates) the pleasures we receive from sij^t, 

fier, Reynolds Burke, and Price, in this etny, would Yult^ letKned that 
tenpormrj appearmnce which it unauitahle to a acientific work. 

* ElemmU of the PkUomfgfkif of ike Humtm Mmd, toI. i. p. 3S1, edit, 
1793. 4to. 

t iW; p. 383. 

»A4p.3a5. 
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the pleasing emotion continues still to appear^ to oar 
consciousness, simple and uncompounded."* To this re- 
mark he might have added, that until all the separate 
pleasures be melted into one, — as long as any of themare 
discerned and felt as distinct from each other^ — the as- 
sociations are incomplete, and the qualities which gratify 
are not called by the name of beauty. In like manner^ 
as has been repeatedly observed, it is only when dll the 
separate feelings, pleasurable and painful^ excited by the 
contemplation of voluntary action, are lost in the gene- 
ral sentiments of approbation or disapprobation, — ^whea 
these general feelings retain no trace of the various emo- 
tions which originally attended different actions, — ^when 
they are held in a state of perfect fusion by the habitual 
use of the words used in every language to denote them, 
— that conscience can be said to exist, or that we caa 
be considered as endowed with a moral nature. The 
theory which thus ascribes the uniform formation of 
the moral faculty to universal and paramount laws, is not 
a refinement of the selfish system, nor is it any modifica- 
tion of that hypothesis. The partisans of selfishness 
maintain, that in acts of will the agent most have a view 
to the pleasure or happiness which he hopes to reap 
from it. The philosophers who regard the social affec- 
tions and the moral sentiments as formed by a process 
of association, on the other hand, contend that these affec- 
tions and' sentiments must wortc themselves clear from 

r 

iBvery particle of self-regard^ befbre they deserve the 
names of benevolence and of conscience. In the actual 
state of human motives^ the two systems are not to be 
likened, but to be contrasted to each other. It n re- 
markable that Mr Stewart, who admits the ^^ question 
respecting the origin of the affections to be rattier cnri- 

* Philotophieal EiioySf part ii. essay i. chap. vi. 
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ous than important^"^ sliould have held a directly coo* 
trary opinion respecting the moral sense ;f to which these 
words, in his sense of them^ seem to be equally applicable. 
His meaning in the former affirmation is, that if the affec- 
tions be acquired J yet they are justly called nattiral; 
and if their origin be personal, yet their nature may and 
does beeame disinterested. What circumstance distin- 
guishes the former from the latter case ? With respect 
to the origin of the affbctions^ it must not be overlodced 
that his language is somewhat contradictory. For if the 
theory on that subject from which he dissents were 
merely ^^a refinement on the selfish system,^' its truth or 
fidsehood could not be represented as subordinate^ since 
the controversy would continue to relate to the existence 
of disinterested motives of human conduct.^ It may 
also be observed^ that he uniformly represents his oppo- 
nents as deriving the afiSections from seif-hwcj which; 
in its proper sense, is not the source to which they refer 
even avarice ; and which is itself derived from other an- 
tecedent principles^ some of which are inherent, and some 
acquired. If the object of this theory of the rise oi the 
most important feelings of human nature were, as our phi* 
losopher supposes, ^< to ehide objections against the se/- 
fish iyitem,^^ it would be at best worthless. Its positive 
merits are several. It affirms the actual disinterested- 
ness of human motives, as strongly as Butler himself. 
The explanation of the mental law, of which benevo- 
lence and conscience are formed habitually, when it is 
contemplated deeply, impresses on the mind the truth 



• (halmm o/Motmi Pkilotopky, p. 93. 

\ Ouitinet, p. 117. ** Thii is the most imporUnt queftion Uiat can be 
fUted with rctp«ct to the Theor>' of Mondt. ** 

« In Uie Pkikmiphy of the Miwt ami Mormi Pimnen of Mm (toI. i. p. 164^ 
Mr StewAil has done more manifest in justice to the Hartleian theory^ bj 
calling it ** a doctrine fwidameniaily ike mme** uM the #f(/CsA tyiton, and 
especially by representing Hartley, who ought to be rather cUssed with 
Butler and Hume, as agreeing with Gay, Tiickcr« and Paley. 
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that they not only ort bat tmut be dkiiitCTcsted. It 
coofirmsy as it were^ the testioiooy of cooscioasiiesy by 
exhibiting to the anderstaiidii^ the means empfeyed to 
insure the production of dinnterestedneas. It affords 
the only effectoal ansirer to the prejinlke against the 
iKsinterested theory^ from the mnlti^catioa of nltimate 
fiiets and implanted principles, which, under all its other 
fprms, it seems to reqoire. No room is left fur this pre- 
judice by a re p resentation of dinnterestedneas which 
uUimaiebf traces its formation to principles afanost as 
simple as those of Hobbes himsdf. Lastly^ erery step 
in just generalization is an advance in philosophy. No 
one has yet shown, either that man is not actually disin- 
ttrested, or that he may not have been destined to be- 
come so by such a process as has been described: — the 
cause to which the effects are asmbed is a real agent* 
which seems adequate to the appearance ; and if future 
obseryation should be found lo require that the theory 
shall be confined within narrower limits, such a limitation 
will not destroy its value. 

The acquiescence of Mr Stewart in Dr Reid's gene- 
ral representation ot our mental eonstitution, led him to 
indulge more freely the natural bent of his understand- 
ingf by applying it to theories of character and manners, 
of life and literature, of taste and the arts, more than to 
the consideration of those more ample principles which 
rule over human nature under every form. His chief 
work, as he frankly owns, is indeed ratiier a collection 
of such theories, pointing toward the common end of 
throwing light on the structure and functions of the 
mind, than a systematic treatise, such as might be ex- 
pected from the tide of ^^ Elements.'' It is in essays of 
this kind that he has most surpassed other cultivators of 
mental philosophy. His remarks on the effects of casual 
associations may be quoted as a specimen of the most 
original and just thoughts, conveyed in the best man* 
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n«r.* In this beautiful passage^ he proceeds from their 
power of coufusing speculation, to that of disturbing ex- 
perience and of misleading practice; and ends with 
their extraordinary effect in bestowing on trivial, and 
even ludicrous circumstances, some portion of the dig- 
nity and sanctity of those sublime principles with which 
they are associated. The style, at first only clear, after- 
wards admitting the ornaments of a calm and grave 
elegance, at last rising to as high a strain as philosophy 
will endure, and of which all the parts (various as their 
nature is) are held together by an invisible thread of 
gentle transition, affords a specimen of adaptation of man- 
ner to matter which it willl be hard to match in any 
philosophical writer. Another very fine remark, which 
seems to be as original as it is just, may be quoted as a 
sample of those beauties with which his writings abound. 
** The apparent coldness and selfishness of mankind may 
be traced, in a great measure, to a want of attention and 
m want of imagination. In the case of those misfortunes 
which happen to ourselves or our near conneetions, 
neither of these powers is necessary to make us acquaint- 
ed with our situation. But without an uncommon degree 
of both, it is impossible for any man to comprehend com- 
pletely the situation of his neighbour, or to have an idea 
of the greater part of the distress which exists in the 
worid. If we feci more for ourselves than for others, 
in the former case the facts are more fully before us than 
they can be in the httter.^t Yet several parts ci bb 
writings afford the most satisfactory proof, that his absti- 
nence from what is commonly called metaphysical spec- 
ulation, arose from no inability to pursue it with signal 
success. As examples, his observations on General 
Terms J and on Caumtion^ may be appealed to with 



• fZfiiioite o/ lAe PiUibMpAy o/ fAc AfMm ififid; ToL I. p. 340-35Z 
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perfect confidence. In the first two Dissertations of the 
volume bearing the title of Philosophical Essays, he 
witli equal boldness and acuteness grapples with the 
most extensive and abstruse questions of mental philoso- 
phy^ and points out both the sources and the uttermost 
boundaries of human knowledge with a Verulamean hand. 
In another part of his writings^ he calls what are de- 
nominated first principles of experience^ ^^fundamental 
laws of human belief or primary elements of human 
reason }^^* which last form of expression has so close a 
resemblance to the language of Kant^ that it should have 
protected the latter from the imputation of writing 
jargon. 

Mr Stewart's excellent volume entitled Outlines of 
Morai Philosophy ^^ though composed only as a text- 
book for the use of his hearers^ is one of the most deci- 
fiive proofs that he was perfectly qualified to unite pre- 
cision with ease, to be brief with the utmost clearness^ 
and to write with becoming elegance in a style where 
the meaning is not overladen by ornaments. This vol- 
ume contains his properly Ethical Theory ,% which b 
much expanded, but not substantially altered, in his 
Philosophy of the Jlctive and Moral Powers j% — a work 
almost posthumous, and composed under circumstances 
which give it a deeper interest than can be inspired by 
any desert in science. Though, with his usual modesty, 
he manifests an anxiety to fasten his ethical theory to the 
kindred speculations of other philosophers of the Intel- 
lectual School, especially to those of Cudworth, recently 
clothod in more modem phraseology by Price, yet he 
still shows that independence and originality which all 
his aversion from parade could not entirely conceal. 

• EkmaiUofthtPhihBophyoftheBumanMmd,vo\,lL^,Sr. 
t Edinburgh, 1794^ 8vo. 

♦ P. 76-148. 

^ Two Tols, 8vo. Edinburgh, 1838. 
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Right J duty J virtue J moral obligation ^ and the like or 
the opposite forms of expression^ represent^ according 
to hiro, certain thoughts^ whicli arise necessarily and 
instantaneously in the mind (or in the reason^ if we take 
that word in tlic large sense in which it denotes all that 
is not emotive) at the contemplation of actions^ and 
which are utterly incapable of all resolution^ consequently 
of all explanation^ and which can be known only by 
being experienced. These thoughts or ideas^ or by 
whatever other name they may be called, are followed 
as inexplicably, but as inevitably, by pleasurable and 
painful emotions, which suggest the conception of moral 
beauty ; a quality of human actions distinct from their 
adherence to or deviation from rectitude^ though gene- 
rally coinciding with it. The question which a reflect- 
ing reader will here put is, whether any purpose ia 
served by the introduction of the intermediate mental 
process between the particular thoughts and the moral 
emotions. How would the view be daricened or con- 
fused, or indeed in any degree changed, by withdraw- 
ing that process, or erasing the words which attempt to 
express it? No advocate of the intellectual origin of 
the moral faculty has yet stated a case in which a mere 
operation of reason or judgment, unattended by emotion, 
could, consistently with the universal opinion of man- 
kind, as it is exhibited by the structure of language^ be 
said to have the nature or to produce the effects of Con- 
science. Such an example would be equivalent to an 
experimentum crucis on the side of that celebrated the- 
ory. The failure to produce it, after long challenge, is 
at least a presumption against it, nearly approaching to 
that sort of decisively discriminative experiment. It 
would be vain to restate what has already been too often 
repeated, that all the objections to the selfish philoaophy 
turn upon the actual nature, not upon the original source, 
of our principles of action ; and that it is by a conftisioD 
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of these very distinct questions alone that the confuta- 
tion of Hobbes can be made apparently to involve Hart- 
ley. Mr Stewart appears, like most other metaphysi- 
cians^ to have blended the inquiry into the nature of pur 
moral sentiments with that other which only seeks a cri- 
terion to distinguish moral from immoral habits of feding 
and actions ; for he considers the appearance of moral 
sentiment at an early age, before the general tendency 
of actions could be ascertained^ as a decisive objection to 
the origin of these sentiments in association^ — an objec- 
tion which assumes that, if utility be the criterion of 
morality^ associations with utility must be the mode by 
which the moral sentiments are formed^ which no skilful 
advocate of the theory of association will ever allow. 
That the main, if not sole object of conscience is to go- 
vern our voluntary Exertions, is manifest. But how 
could it perform this great function if jt did not impel 
the will? and how could it have the latter effect as a 
mere act of reason^ or indeed in any respect otherwise 
than as it is made up of emo^ons^ by which alone its 
grand aim could in any degree be attained ? Judgment 
and reason are therefore preparatory to conscience^ not 
properly a part of it. That the exclusion of reason re- 
duces virtue to be a relative quality^ is another instance 
of the confusion of the two questions in moral theory ; 
for though a fitness to excite approbation may be only m 
relation of objects to our susceptibility, yet the proposi- 
tion that all virtuous actions are beneficial^ is a proposi- 
tion as absolute as any other within the irange of our un- 
derstanding. 

A delicate state of healthy and an ardent desire to devote 
himself exclusively to study and composition^ induced 
Mr Stewart, while in the full blaze of his reputation as 
a lecturer, to retire^ in I8IO5 from the labour of poUic 
instruction. This retirement, as he himself describes it» 
was that of a quiet but active life. Three quarto and 
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t9h octavo volumes^ besides the magnificent Dissertatioos 
prefixed to this Encyclopedia^ were among its happy 
fruito. These dissertations are^ perhaps^ the most pro- 
fliqely ornamented of any of his compositions ; a peculi* 
ari^ which must in part have arisen from a principle of 
taste, which regarded decoration as more suitable to the 
history of philosophy than to philosophy itself. But the 
memorable instances of Cicero^ of Milton, and still more 
those of Dryden and Burke, seem to show that there is 
some natural tendency in the fire of genius to bom more 
brightly, or to blaze more fiercely in the evening than 
in the morning of human life. Probably the materials 
which long experience supplies to the imagination, die 
boldness with which a more established reputation arms 
the mind, [and the silence of the low but formidable 
rivals of the higher principles, may concur in producing 
this unexpected and littie observed effecL 

It was in the last years of his life, when suffering un- 
der the effects of a severe attack of palsy, with which 
he had been afflicted in 1822, that Mr Stewart roost 
plentifully reaped the fruits of long virtue and a well- 
ordered mind. Happily for him, his own cultivmtioD 
and exercise of every kindly affection had laid up for 
him a store of that domestic consolation which none who 
deserve it ever want, and for the loss of which, nothing 
beyond the threshold can make amends. The same phi- 
losophy which he had cultivated from hu youth upward 
employed his dying hand. A^irations after higher and 
brighter scenes of excellence, always blended with his 
elevated morality, became more earnest and deeper at 
worldly passions died away, and earthly objects vanished 
from his sight. 
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THOMAS BROWN.* 

A WRITER, as he advances in life, ought to speak with 
diffidence of systems which he had only begun to consi- 
der with care after the age in which it becomes hard for 
his thoughts to flow into new channels. A reader can- 
not be said practically to understand a theory, till he has 
acquired the power of thinking, at least for a short time 
with the theorist. Even a hearer, with all the helps of 
voice in the instructor, of countenance from him and from 
fellow-hearers, finds it difficult to perform this necessary 
process without either being betrayed into hasty and un- 
distinguishing assent, or falling, while he is in pursuit of 
an impartial estimate of opinions, into an indifference about 
their truth. I hav& felt this difficulty in reconsidering 
ancient opinions : but it is perhaps more needful to own its 
power, and to warn the reader against its effects, in the case 
of a philosopher well known to me, and with whom com- 
mon friendships stood in the stead of much personal in* 
tercourse, as a cement of kindness. 

I very early read Brown's Observations on the 2!oo- 
nomia of Dr Darwin, the perhaps unmatched work of a 
boy in the eighteenth year of his age.f His first tract 
on Causation appeared to me the finest model of discus- 
sion in mental philosophy since Berkeley and Hume ; 
with this superiority over the latter, that its aim is that 
of a philosopher who seeks to enlarge knowledge, not 
that of a sceptic, the most illustrious of whom have no 

* Bom in 1778; died in 1820. 

t Welsh's Life of Browne p. 43; a plea^nglj afFactionate work, luU of 
analytical spirit and metaphymcal reading,— of such merit, in fbort, that I 
could ^'ish to have found in it no phrenology. Objections a priori in a case 
dependent on facts are indeed inadmissible. Even the allowance of pre- 
sumptions of that nature would open so wide a door for prejudices, that at 
most they can be considered only as maxims of logical prudence^ which 
fortify the watchfulness of the individual. The fatal objection to phrenology 
seems to me to be, that what is new in it, or peculiar to it, has no approach 
to an adequate foundation in experience. 
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better end than that or displaying their powers in con- 
founding and darkening every truth ; so that their very 
happiest effort^ cannot be more leniently described than 
as brilliant Gts of mental debauchery.^ From a diligent 
perusal of his succeeding works at the time of their pub- 
lication, I was prevented by pursuits and duties of a 
very different nature. These causes, together with ill 
health and growing occupation, hindered me from read- 
ing his Lectures with due attention, till it has now be- 
come a duty to consider with care that part of them which 
relates to Ethics. 

Dr Brown was bom in one of those families of minis- 
ters in the Scottish church who, after a generation or 
two of a humble life spent in piety and usefulness, with 
no more than needful knowledge, have more than once 
sent forth a man of genius from their cool and quiet 
shade, to make his fellows wiser or better by tongue or 
pen, by head or hand. Even the scanty endowments 
and constant residence of that church, by keeping her 
ministers Uv from the objects which awaken turbulent 
passions and disperse the understanding on many pur- 
suits, afforded some of the leisure and calm of monastic 
life, without the exclusion of the charities of family 
and kindred. It may be well doubted whether this un« 
dissipated retirement, which during the eighteenth cen- 
tury was very general in Scotland, did not make full 
amends for the loss of curious and ornamental know- 
ledge, by its tendency to qualify men for professional 
duty, by the cultivation of reason among a considerable 

* ** Biylcy a writer who, penrading human nature at hit eaae^ ftrock into 
the proTuice of paradox ai an exercise for the unwearied rigour of bia mindi 
who, with a knU niperior to the aharpeat attacka of fortune, and a heart 
practised to the best philosophy, had not enough of real greatness to over* 
eome that laat foible of superior minds, the temptation of honour which the 
aeademic exercise of wit is conceircd to bring to its professor. *' So War- 
burton {Divine Legaiitm, book L sect. 4), speaking of Bayle, but perhapa 
in part excusing himself— in a noble strain, of which it would bare bean 
more agreeable to find the repetition than the cotttraal in hta Ungoaft to- 
wardaUuiMe. 
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number^ and by those opportunities for high meditation, 
and for the unchangeable concentration of mind on «o^'» 
thy objects, to the few who had the natural capacity Ibr 
such exertions.* 

An authentic account of the early exercises of Brown's 
mind is preserved by his biographer.f At the age of 
nineteen he took a part with others^ some of whom be« 
[ came the most memorable men of their time, in the foun^ 

I dation of a private society in Edinburgh, under the 

name of *^the Academy of Physics/'t 

The character of Dr Brown is very attractive^ as an 
example of one in whom the utmost tenderness of affec- 
tion^ and the indulgence of a flowery fiGmcy^ were not re- 
pressed by the highest cultivation^ and by a perhaps 
excessive refinement of intellect. His mind soared and 
roamed through every region of philosophy and poetry; 
but his untravelled heart clung to the hearth of his 
fiither^ to the children who shared it with him^ and after 



* See Sir H. Mohcrxitt's Life of the Reverend Dr Erakine. 

^ j- WxlsbIi Life of Browne p. 77» mnd App. p. 498. 

} A put of the first day's minutes ia here borrowed from Hr IVelsh:— - 

( **rth January 1797. — ^Present, Mr Erekine, President, — Mr Brougham, Mr 

Reddie, Mr Brown, MrBirbeck, MrLeyden,** &c. who were afterwards 
joined by Lord Webb Seymour, Messrs Homer, Jeffrey, Smyth, be. Mr 
Erskine, who thus appears at the head of so remarkable an association, and 
whom diffidence and untoward circumstances hare hitherto withheld from 
i the fiill manifestation of his powers, continued to be the bosom friend of 

Brown to the last, and showed the constancy of his fnendship for others by 
converting all his inyaluable preparations for a translation of Sultan Saber's 
Commentariea (perhaps the best, certainly the most European work of 
modem eastern prose) into the means of completing the imperfect attempt 
of Leydcn; with a regard equally generous to the hme of his early fiiend, 
and to the comfbrt of that friend's sunriving relations. The reyiew of Ba- 
berVi Commeniariee, by M. Silrestre de Sacy, in the Journal dee Savant for 
May and June 1829, is perhaps one of the best specimens extant of the 
vahie of literaiy commendation when it is bestowed with conscientious 
calmness, and without a suspicion of bias, by one of the greatest oriental- 
ists, in a case where he pronounces ereiy thing to have been done by Mr 
Srakine ** which could have been performed by the most learned and the 
most scnipulouily conscientious of editors and translators. ** 
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theiDi first to the other partners of his childish sports, 
and then almost solely to those companions of his youth- 
ftil studies who continued to be the friends of his life. 
SpecuUtion seemed to keep his kindness at home. It is 
observable, that though sparkling with fancy^ he does 
not seem to have been deeply or durably touched by 
those affections which are lighted at its torch^ or at least 
tinged with its colours. His heart sought little abroad, 
but contentedly dwelt in his family and in his study. 
He was one of those men of genius who repaid the ten- 
der care of a mother by rocking the cradle of her repos- 
ing Age. He ended a life spent in searching fior truthi 
and exercising love, by desiring that he should be bu- 
ried in his native parish, with his *< dear father and mo- 
ther.^' Some of these delightful qualities were perhaps 
hidden from the casual observer in general society, by 
the want of that perfect simplicity of manner which is 
doubtless their natural representative. Manner is a 
better mark of the state of a mind, than those large and 
deliberate actions which form what is called conduct. 
It is the constant and insensible transpiration of char- 
acter. In serious acts a man may display himself. In 
the thousand nameless acts which compose manner, the 
mind betrays its habitual bent But manner is then 
only an index of disposition, when it is that of men who 
live at ease in the intimate familiarity of friends and 
equals. It may be diverted from simplicity by causes 
which do not reach so deep as the character ; by bad 
models, or by a restless and wearisome anxiety to shine^ 
arising from many circumstances, none of which are pro« 
bably more common than the unseasonable exertions of 
a recluse student in society, and the unfortunate attempts 
of some others, to take by vblence the admiration of 
those with whom they do not associate with ease. The 
association with unlike or superior companions whieh 
least distorts manners, u that which takes place with 
2 E 
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those clashes whose secure dignity generally renders 
their own manners easy ; with whom the ail of pleasing 
or of not displeasing each other in society is a serious con- 
cern ; who have leisure enough to discover the positive 
and negative parts of the smaller moralities ; and who^ 
being trained to a watchful eye on what is ludicrous^ 
apply the lash of ridicule to affectation, the most ridicu- 
lous of faults. The busy in every department of life 
are too respectably occupied to form these manners or 
to bestow them. They are the frivolous work of polish- 
ed idleness ; and perhaps their most serious value con* 
sists in the war which they wage against affectation ; 
though even there they betray their nature in punishing 
it, not as a deviation from nature^ but as a badge of vul- 
garity. 

The prose of Dr Brown is brilliant to excess. It 
must not be denied that its beauty is sometimes woman- 
ly ; that it too often melts down precinon into elegance ; 
tbat it buries the main idea under a load of illustration, 
of which every part is expanded and adorned with such 
a visible labour^ as to withdraw the mind from attention 
to the thoughts which it professes to introduce more 
easily into the understanding. It is darkened by exces- 
sive brightness ; it loses ease and liveliness by over- 
dress ; and, in the midst of its luscious sweetness^ we 
vnsh for the striking and homely illustratiops of Tucker^ 
and for the pithy and sinewy sense of Paley, either of 
whom, by a single short metaphor from a familiar, per- 
haps a low object; could at one blow set the two worlds 
of reason and fancy in movement. 

It would be unjust to censure severely the declama- 
tory parts of his Lectures; they are excusable in the 
first warmth of composition. They might even be jus- 
tifiable allurements in attracting young hearers to ab- 
struse speculations. Had he lived, he would probably 
have taken his thoughts out of the declam&tory forms oi 
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spoken address, and given to them the appearance, as 
well as the reality, of deep and subtle discussion. The 
habits indeed of so successful a lecturer^ and the natural 
luxuriancy of his mind, could not fail to have somewhat 
tinctured all his compositions; but though he might still 
have fallen short of simplicity^ he certainly would have 
avoided much of the diffusion, and even common- place, 
which hang heavily on original and brilliant thoughts ; 
for it must be owned, that though, as a thinker, he is 
unusually original^ yet when he falls among the declaim- 
ersy he is infected by their common-places. 

In like manner^ he would assuredly have shortened or 
left out many of the poetical quotations which he loved 
to recite^ and which hearers even beyond youth hear 
with delight. There are two very different sorts of pas- 
sages of poetry to be found in works on philosophy^ 
which are as far asunder from each other in value as in 
matter. A philosopher will admit some of those won- 
derful lines or words which bring to light the infinite 
varieties of character, the furious bursts or wily work- 
ings of passion, the winding approaches of temptation, 
the slippery path to depravity, the beauty of tender- 
ness, the grandeur of what is awful and holy in man. 
In every such quotation, the moral philosopher, if he 
be successful, uses the best materials of his science ; for 
what are they but the results of experiment and obser- 
vation on the human heart, performed by artists of iar 
other skill and power than his ? They arc facts which 
could have only been ascertained by Homer, by Dant^ 
by Shakspeare, by Cervantes, by Milton. Every year 
of admiration since the unknown period when the Iliad 
first gave delight, has extorted new proofs of the just- 
ness of the picture of human nature, from the respond* 
ing hearts of the admirers. Every strong feeling which 
these masters have excited is a successful repetition of 
their original experiment, and a continually growing 
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evidence of the greatness of their discoveries. Quota- 
tions of this nature may be the most satisfactory^ as well 
as the most delightful^ proofs of philosophical positions. 
Others of inferior merit are not to be interdicted : a 
^pointed maxim, especially when familiar^ pleases^ and is 
recollected. I cannot entirely conquer my passion for 
the Roman and Stoical declamation of some passages in 
Lucan and Akenside. But quotations from those who 
have written on philosophy in verse, or, in other words, 
from those who generally are inferior philosophers, and 
voluntarily deliver their doctrines in the most disadvan- 
tageous form, seem to be unreasonable. It is agreeable, 
no doubt, to the philosopher, still more to the youthful 
student, to meet his abstruse idea^ clothed in the sonorous 
verse of Akenside. The surprise of the unexpected 
union of verse with science is a very lawful enjoyment 
But such slight and momentary pleasures, though they 
may tempt the writer to display them, do not excuse a 
vain effort to -obtrude them on the sympathy of the 
searcher after truth in after- times. It is peculiarly un- 
lucky that Dr Brown should have sought supposed or- 
nament from the moral common-places of Thomson, 
rather than from that illustration of philosophy which is 
really to be found in his picturesque strokes. 

Much more need not be said of Dr Brown's own 
poetry, somewhat voluminous as it is, than that it indi- 
cates fancy and feeling, and rose at least to the rank of 
an elegant accomplishmept. It may seem a paradox, but 
it appears to me that he is really moat poetical in those 
poems and passages which have the mastprcperfy meta- 
physiccU character. For every various form of life and 
nature, when ft is habitually contemplated, may inspire 
feeling; and the just representation of these feelings may 
be poetical. Dr Brown observed man, and his wider 
world, with the eye of a metaphysician ; and the dark 
results of such contemiJations, when he reviewed them, 
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often filled his soul witR feelings which, being both grand 
and melancholy! were truly poetical. Unfortunately^ 
however, few readers can be touched with fellow-feeling. 
He sings ^ few, and must be content with sometimes 
moving a string in the soul of the lonely visionary, who^* 
in the day-dreams of youth, has felt as well as meditated 
on the mysteries of nature. His heart has produced 
charming passages in all his poems ; but, generally speak- 
ing, they are only beautiful works of art and imitation. 
The choice of Akenside as a favourite and a model may, 
without derogation from that writer, be considered as no 
proof of a poetically formed mind.* There is more 
poetry in manysingle lines of Cowper than in volumes 
of sonorous verses such as Aken^de's. Philosophical 
poetry is very different from versified philosophy. The 
former is the highest exertion of genius, the latter cannot 
be ranked above the slighter amusements of ingenuity* 
Dr Brown's poetry was, it must be owned, composed 
either of imitations, which, with some exceptions^ may 
be produced and read without feeling, or of effusions of 
such feelings only as meet a rare and faint echo in the 
human breast 

A few words only can here be bestowed on the intel* 
lectual part of his philosophy. It is an open revolt 
against the authority of Reid ; and, by a curious concur- 
rence, he began to lecture neariy at the moment when 
the doctrines of that philosopher came to be taught with 
apphuise in France. Mr Stewart had disKnted fiwi 
the language of Reid, and had widely departed from his 
opinions on several secondary theories. Dr Brown re- 
jected them entirely. He very justly considered tlie 



* Hb mceomplished friend Mr Erdiine confettet that ntownli _ 
** are not written in the Uuiguage of pUin and groat eaotioii. Thm mrim$ 
touched is too delicate for general fjmpathy. Thej are in an 
tongue to one half** (he might hare laid nineteen twentieth!) **of Iks 
ing part of the eoRummitjr.** ( WsubVi i^fi ef Amm, p. 431.) 
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claim of Reid to the merit of detecting the universal de- 
lusion which had betrayed philosophers into the belief 
that ideas which were the sole objects of knowledge had 
a separate existence^ as a proof of his having mistaken 
their illustrative language for a metaphysical opinion ;^ 
but he does not do justice to the service which Reid 
really rendered to mental science, by keeping the atten- 
tion of all future speculators in a state of more constant 
watchfulness against the transient influence of such an 
illusion. His choice of the term feeling^ to denote the 
operations which we usually refer to the understanding, 
is evidently too wide a departure from its ordinary use, 
to have any probability of general adoption. No defini- 
tion can strip so familiar a word of the thoughts and 
emotions which have so long accompanied it^ so as to fiit 
it for a technical term of the highest abstraction. If we 
can be said to have a feeling ^^ of the equality ^f the an- 
gle of forty-five degrees to half the angle of ninety de- 
grees^'^l we may call Geometry and Arithmetic sciences 
of feeling. He has very forcibly stated the necessity of 
assuming ^^ the primary universal intuitions of direct 
belief y^ which, in their nature, are incapable of all proof. 
They seem to be accurately described as ntftions which 
cannot be conceived separately, but without which no- 
thing can be conceived. They are not only necessary 
to reasoning and to belief, but to thought itself. It is 
equally impossible to prove or to disprove them. He 
has very justly blamed the school of Reid for ^^lan ex- 
travagant and ridiculous'' multiplication of those princi- 
ples which he truly represents as inconsistent with sound 
philosophy. To philosophize is indeed nothing more 
than to simplify securely.^ 

* Bkows's Ledwesy vol. II. p. 1-49. 
f Ibid, Tol. I. p. 230, ftcc. 

# /U£l.Tol. I. p.333. 

§ Dr Brown alwtjrs ezpreaaes himself best where he it ihort and 
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The substitution of suggestion for the former phrase, 
associatian of ideciSy would hardly deserve notice in so 
cursory a view, if it had not led him to a serious mis- 
conception of the doctrines and deserts of other philoso* 
phers. The fault of the latter phrase is rather in the 
narrowness of the last^ than in the inadequacy of the first 
word. Jissociation presents the fact in the light of a 
relation between two mental acts. Suggestion denotes 
rather the power of the one to call up the other. But 
whether we say that the sight of ashes suggests fire^ or 
that the ideas of fire and ashes are associated, we mean 
to convey the same fact ; and^ in both cases^ an exact 
thinker means to accompany the fact with no hypothesis. 
Dr Brown lias supposed the word Msodation as intended 
to affirm that there was some <^ intermediate process'^* 
between the original succession of the mentil acts, and 
the power which they acquired therefrom of calling up 
each other. This is quite as much to raise up imaginary 
antagonists for the honour of conquering them^ as he 
justly reprehends Dr Reid for doing in the treatment of 
preceding philosophers. He £aills into another more im- 
portant and unaccountable error, in representing his own 
reduction of Mr Hume's principles of association (re- 
semblance, contrariety^ causation^ contiguity in time or 
place) to the one principle of contiguity^ as a discovery 
of his own, by which his theory is distinguished from 
*^ the universal opinion of philosophers. ''f Nothing but 
too exclusive a consideration of the doctrines of the 
Scottish school could have led him to speak thus of what 

'* An hypoUient it ooUiing more than a reason for making one expeiiaeat 
or observation rather than another.** (Zttfuret, vol. L p. 17U) In 1818^ 
at the present writer obiened to him that Reid and Hume differed mom in 
words than in opinion, he answered, **Tet, Keid bawled out, we must he* 
liere an otitwanl world; but added in a whisper, we can give no reason for 
our belief. Hume cries out, we can give no reason for mch a aotioo; and 
whbpen, I own we cannot get rid of it'* ^ 

* Baowii's Ltdurtit vol. U. p. 335—347. 

t Ibid- voL 11. p. 349. 
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vns hinted by Aristotle^ distinctly laid down by Hobbes^ 
and fully unfolded both by Hartley and Condillac. He 
has, however, extremely enlarged the proof and the 
illustration of this law of mind, by the exercise of <<a 
more subtile analysis^" and the disclosure of <^ a finer 
species of proximity.'^^ As he has thus aided and con- 
firmed^ though he did not discover the general law, so 
he has rendered a new and very important service to 
mental science, by what he properly calls ^^ secondary 
laws of suggestion'^! or association^ — circumstances which 
modify the action of the general law^ and must be dis- 
tinctly considered, in order to explain its connection 
with the phenomena. The enumeration and expontioa 
are instructive^ and the example is worthy of commenda- 
tion. For it is in this lower region of science that most 
remains toJ>e discovered ; it is that which rests most on 
observation^ and least tempts to controversy ; it is by im- 
provements in that part of knowledge that the founda- 
tions are secured^ and the whole building so repaired as 
to rest steadily on them. The distinction of common 
language between the head and the heart, whichy as we 
have seen^ b so often overlooked or siisapplied by meta- 
pbysicians^ is^ in the system of Brown, si^fied by the 
terms ^^ mental states'' and ^^ emotions.'^ It is unlucky 
that no single word could be found for the former, and 
that Hie use of ^' feeling," as the generic term, should 
4ilturb its easy comprehension when it is applied more 
naturally. 

In our more proper provinee he h^ followed Butler, 
who appears to have been chiefly known to him through 
Mr Stewart, in the theory of the social affections. Their 
dinnterestedness is enforced by the arguments of both 
these philosophers as well as of Hutcheson.t It is ob- 

^ BmowH's Leduret^ rot JL p. 318; he. 
t Ibid. Td. IL p. 770. 
^ JOid. ToL m. p. 34& 
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servable^ however^ that he applies the principle of sug- 
gestion or association boldly to this part of human nature, 
and seems inclined to refer to it even sympathy itself.* 
It is hard to undersUind how, with such a disposition on 
the subject of a principle so generally thought ultimate 
as Sympathy J he should, iniconsiflfhitly with himself, fol- 
low Mr Stewart In representing the theory which de- 
rives the affections from association as << a Modification 
of the Selfish System.^^-f He mistakes that theory by 
stating, that it derives the affections from our experience 
that our own interest was connected with that of others; 
while in truth it considers our regard to our own interest 
as formed from the same original pleasures by association^ 
which, by the like process, may and do directly generate 
affections towards others, without passing through the 
channel of regard to our general happiness. But, says 
he, this is only an hypothesis, since the formation of these 
affections is acknowledged to belong to a time of which 
there is no remembrance ;:( — an objection fatal to every 
tlieory of any mental function, — subversive, for example 
of Berkeley *s discovery of required visual perception, 
and most strangely inconsistent in the mouth of a philoso-i 
phcr whose numerous simplifications of mental theory are 
and must be founded on occurrences which precede ex* 
pericnce. It is in all other cases, and it must be in this, 
sufficient that the principle of the theory is really exist- 
ing, that it explains the appearances, that its supposed 
action resembles what we know to be its action in those 
similar cases of which we have direct experience. Last- 
ly, he in express words admits that, according to the 
theory to which he objects, we have affections which are 
at present disinterested.^ Is it not a direct contradio- 



* lUowi't UcturtM, to]. IIL p. 382. 
I Ibid, vol. IV. p. 8J. r/ Meq, 
t Ibid, vol IV. p. W. 
fi Ibid. vol. IV. p Sr. 

2 F 
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tion in terms to call such a theory ^^ a modification of the 
selfish system?'^ His language in the sequel clearly in- 
dicates a distrust of his own statement^ and a suspicion 
that he is not only inconsistent, but altogether mistaken.^ 

As we enter more deeply into the territory of Ethics, 
we at length discovetfn Brown a distinction, the neglect 
of which by preceding speculators we have more than 
once lamented as productive of obscurity and confusion : 
— **The moral affections/' says he, '^ which I consider 
at present, I consider rather physiologically'^ (or, as he 
elsewhere better expresses it, ^^ psychologically'') ^< than 
ethically, as parts of our mental constitution^ not as in- 
volving the fulfilment or violation of rfti/te*."t He im- 
mediately, however, loses sight of this distinction, and 
reasons inconsistently with it, instead of following it to 
its proper consequences in his explanation of conscience. 
Perhaps, indeed, (forthe words are capable of more than 
one sense,) he meant to distinguish the virtuous affec- 
tions from those sentiments which have morality exclu- 
sively in view, rather than to distinguish the theory of 
moral sentiment from the attempt to ascertain the char- 
acteristic quality of right action. Friendship is conform- 
able in its dictates to morality; but it may and does exist, 
without any view to it. He who feels the affections^ 
and performs the duties of friendship, is the object of 
that distinct emotion which is called moral approbation. 

It is on the subject of conscience that, in imitation of 
Mr Stewart, and with no other arguments than his, he 
makes his chief stand against the theory which considers 
the formation of that master faculty itself as probably 
referable to the necessary and universal operation of those 
laws of human nature to which he himself ascribes almost 
every other state of mind. On both sides of this question 
the supremacy of conscience is alike held to be venerable 

• Browv's Ledurest vol. IV. p. 94-97. 
t Ibid, Tol. m. p. 231. 
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and absolute. Once more, be it remembered, that the 
question is purely philosophical, and is only whether, 
from the impossibility of explaining its formation by more 
general laws, we are reduced to the necessity of consid- 
ering it as an original fact in human nature, of which no 
further account can be given. Let it^ however, be also 
remembered, that we are not driven to this supposition 
by the mere circumstance, that no satisfactory explana- 
tion has yet appeared ; for there are many analogies in 
an unexplained state of mind to states already explained^ 
which may justify us in believing that the explanation 
requires only more accurate observation, and more patient 
meditation, to be brought to that completeness which it 
probably will attain. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

Having thus again premised an already often repeat- 
ed warning, it remains that we should offer a few obser- 
vations on the questions so understood, which naturally 
occur on the consideration of Dr Brown^s argument in 
support of the proposition, that moral approbation it not 
only in its mature state independent of and superior to 
any other principle of human nature, regarding which 
there is no dispute, but that its origin is altogether inex- 
plicable, and Uiat its existence is an ultimate fkct in men- 
tal science. Though these observations are immediately 
occasioned by the perusal of Brown^ they are yetf in the 
main, of a general nature, and might have been made 
without reference to any particular writer. 

The term Suggestion^ which might be inoffenrive in 
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describing merely intellectual associations^ becomes pe- 
culiarly unsuitable when it is applied to those combina- 
tions of thought with emotion^ and to those unions of 
feelings which compose the emotive nature of man. Its 
common sense of a sign recalling the thing signified, 
always embroils the new sense vainly forced upon it. No 
one can help owning, that if it were consistently pursued^ 
so as that we were to speak oi suggesting a feeling arpas- 
sion^ the language would be universally thought absurd. 
To suggest love or hatred is a mode of expression so 
manifestly incongruous, that most readers would choose 
to understand it as suggesting reflections on the subject 
of these passages. Suggest would not be understood by 
any common reason as synonymous with revive or re- 
kindle. Defects of the same sort may indeed be found in 
the parallel phrases of most if not all philosophers^ and 
all of them proceed from the same source^ — namely, the 
erroneous but prevalent notion^ that the law of associa- 
tion produces only such a close union of a thought and a 
feeling, as gives one the power of reviving the other ; 
instead of the truth, that it forms them into a new com- 
pound; in which the properties of the component parts 
are no longer discoverable, and which may itself become 
a substantive principle of human nature. They supposed 
the condition^ produced by its power, to resemble that 
of material substances in a state of mechanical diffusion ; 
whereas in reality it oiay be better likened to a chemical 
combination of the same substances^ from which a totally 
new product arises. The language involves a confusion 
of the question which relates to the origin of the prin- 
ciples of human activity, with the other and far more 
important question which relates to their nature; and as 
soon as this distinction is hidden^ the theorist is either 
betrayed into the sdfish system by a desire of clearness 
and simplicity, or tempted to the needless multiplication 
of ultimate facts by mistaken anxiety for what he sup- 
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poses to be the guards of our social and moral nature. 
The defect is common to Brown with his predecessors^ 
but in him less excusable ; for he saw the truth and re- 
coiled from it. 

It is the main defect of the term association itself, 
that it does notf without long habit, convey the notion 
of a perfect union, but rather leads to that of a combina- 
tion which may be dissolved, if not at pleasure, at least 
with the help of care and exertion; which is utterly and 
dangerously false in the important cases where such 
unions arc considered as constituting the most essential 
principles of human nature. Men can no more dissolve 
these unions than they can disuse their habit of judging 
of distance by the eye, and often by tlie ear. But stig- 
gestion implies, that what suggests is separate from what 
is suggested, and consequently negatives that unity in an 
active principle which the whole analogy of nature, as 
well as our own direct consciousness, shows to be per- 
fectly compatible with its origin in composition. 

Large concessions are, in the first place, to be remark- 
ed, which must be stated, because they very much nar- 
row the matter in dispute. Those who, before Brown, 
contended against beneficial tendency as the standard of 
morality, have cither shut their eyes on the connexion 
of virtue with general utility $ or carelessly and obscurely 
allowed, without further remark, a connexion which is 
at least one of the most remarkable and important of 
ethical facts. He acts more boldly, and avowedly dis- 
cusses ^^ the relation of virtue to utility/' He was com- 
pelled by that discussion to make those concessions which 
so much abridge this controversy. ^< Utility and virtue 
are so related, that there is perhaps no action generally 
felt to be virtuous, which it would not be beneficial that 
all men in similar circumstances should imitate.^'* <* In 
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every case of benefit or injury willingly done^ there arise 
certain emotions of moral approbation and disapproba- 
tion/'* ^' The intentional produce of evil, as pure evil, 
is always hated; and that of good, as pure good, always 
loved. ^'t All virtuous acts are thus admitted to be uni- 
versally beneficial ; morality and the general benefit are 
acknowledged always to coincide. It is hard to say, 
then, why they should not be reciprocally tests of each 
other, though in a very different way; — ^the virtuous 
feelings, fitted as they are by immediate appearance, by 
quick and powerful action, being sufficient tests of mo^ 
rality in the moment of action, and for all practical pur* 
poses ; while the consideration of tendency to general 
happiness, a more obscure and slowly discoverable 
quality, should be applied in general reasoning, as a test 
of the sentiments and dispositions themselves. It has 
been thus employed, and no proof has been attempted, 
that it has ever deceived those who used it in the proper 
place. It has uniformly served to justify our moral con- 
stitution, and to show how reasonable it is for us to be 
guided in action by our higher feelings. At all events 
it should be, but has not been considered, that from the«e 
concessions alone it follows, that beneficial tendency is at 
least one constant property of virtue. Is not this, in ef- 
fect, an admission that beneficial tendency does distin- 
guish virtuous acts and dispositions from those which we 
call vicious? If the criterion be incomplete or delusive, 
let its faults be specified, and let some other quality be 
pointed out, which, either singly or in combination with 

be ftrack oat of the propotitioii, unless the whole be considered as a mere 
conjecture. It limits no affinnation, but destroys it, by converting it into a 
guess. See the like concession, vol. IV. p. 33, with some words interlsxded» 
which betray a sort of reluctance and fluctuation, indicatire of the difficult 
with which Brown struggled to withhold his assent from truths which he 
unreasonably dreaded. 

* Luiiurtif Tol. III. p. 56r. 

t Ibid, vol in. p. 631. 
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beneficial tendency, may more perfectly indicate the dis- 
tinction. 

But let us not be assailed by arguments which leave 
untouched its value as a test^ and are in truth directed 
only against its fitness as an immediate incentive and 
guide to right action. To those who contend for its 
use in the latter character, it must be left to defend^ if 
they can^ so untenable a position. But all others must re- 
gard as pure sophistry the use of arguments against it as 
a test^ which really show nothing more than its acknow- 
ledged unfitness to be a m oti ve. 

When voluntary benefit and voluntary injury are 
pointed out as the nudn^ if not the sole objects of moral 
approbation and disapprobation, — when we are told truly^ 
that the' production of good, as good; is always loved, and 
that of evil; as such; always hated; — can we require a 
more clear; short; and unanswerable proof, that benefi- 
cial tendency is an essential quality of virtue? It is in- 
deed an evidently necessary consequence of this state- 
ment; that if benevolence be amiable in itself, our affec- 
tion for it must increase with its extent; and that no man 
can be in a perfectly right state of mind, who, if he con- 
sider genertj happiness at all, is not ready to acknow- 
ledge that a good man must regard it as being in its own 
nature the most desirable of all objects; however the 
constitution and circumstances of human nature may ren- 
der it unfit or impossible to pursue it directly as the 
object of life. It is at the same time apparent 
that no such man can consider any habitual dispott- 
tion; clearly discerned to be in its whole result at 
variance with general happiness; as not unworthy of be- 
ing cultivated; or as not fit to be rooted out. It is mani* 
fest that, if it were otherwise; he would cease to be be- 
nevolent. As soon as we conceive the sublime idea of 
a Being who not only foresees, but commands, all the 
consequences of the actions of all voluntary agentS; this 
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scheme of re asoning appears far more clear. In such a 
case^ if our moral sentiments remain the same^ they com- 
pel us to attribute his whole government of the world to 
benevolence. The consequence is as necessary as in any 
process of reason ; for if our moral nature be supposed, 
it will appear self-evident, that it is as much impossible 
for us to love and revere such a Being, if we ascribe to 
him a mixed or imperfect benevolence, as to believe the 
most positive contradiction in terms. Now, as religion 
consists in that love and reverence, it is evident that it 
cannot subsist without a belief in benevolence as the sole 
principle of divine government. It is nothing to tdl us 
that this is not a process of reasoning, or, to speak* more 
exactly, that the first propositions arc assumed. The 
first propositions in every discussion relating to intel- 
lectual operations must likewise be assumed. Conscience 
is not reason, but it is not less an essential part of human 
nature than reason. Principles which are essential to 
all its operations are as much entitled to immediate and 
implicit assent, as those principles which stand in the 
same relation to the reasoning faculties. The laws pre- 
scribed by a benevolent Being to his creatures must ne- 
cessarily be founded on the principle of promoting their 
happiness. It would be singular indeed, if the proo& of 
the goodness of God, l^ble in every part of nature, 
should not, above all others, be most discoverable and 
conspicuous in the beneficial tendency of his moral laws. 
But we are asked, if tendency to general welfare be 
the standard of virtue, why is it not always present to 
the contemplation of every man who does or prefers a 
tdrtuous action ? Must not utility be in that case ^^ the 
felt essence of virtue?'^* Why are other ends, beades 
general happiness, fit to be morally pursued ? 

• Ledure$t ^roL IV. p. 38. 
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These questions^ which are all fouDded on that confu- 
sion of the theory of actions with the theory of 9enti- 
mentSj against whicli the reader was so early warned,* 
might be dismissed with no more than a reference to 
that distinction from the forgetfulness of which they 
have arisen. By those advocates of utility, indeed, who 
hold it to be a necessary part of their system, that some 
glimpse at least of tendency to personal or general well- 
being is an essential part of the motives which render an 
action virtuous, these questions cannot be satisfactorily 
answered. Against such they are arguments of irresis- 
tible force ; but against the doctrine itself, rightly un- 
derstood and justly bounded, they are altogether pow- 
erless. The reason why there may, and must be, many 
ends morally more fit to be pursued in practice than ge- 
neral happiness, is plainly to be found in the limited ca« 
pacity of man. A perfectly good Being, who foresees 
and commands all the consequences of action, cannot in- 
deed be conceived by us to have any other end in idew 
than general wellbeing. Why evil exists under that 
perfect government, is a question towards the solution of 
which the human understanding can scarcely advance a 
single step. But all who hold the evil to exist only for 
good, and own their inability to explain why or how, 
arc perfectly exempt from any charge of inconsistency 
in their obedience to the dictates of their moral nature. 
The measure of the faculties of man renders it absolutely 
necessary for him to have many other practical ends ; the 
pursuit of all of which is moral, when it actually tends 
to general happiness, though that last end never entered 
into the contemplation of the agent. It is impossible for 
us to ca!culate the effects of a single action, any more 
than the chances of a single life. But let it not be has- 
tily concluded, that the calculation of consequences is 



" See aupra^ p. 8-* 16. 
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imposnble in moral subjects. To calculate the general 
tendency of every sort of human action^ is a possible^ 
easy; and common operation. The general good effects 
of temperance, prudence, fortitude, justice, benevolence^ 
gratitude, veracity, fidelity, — of the affections of kin- 
dred, and of love for our country, — are the subjects of 
calculations which, taken as generalities, are absolutely 
unerring. They are founded on a larger and firmer ba- 
fos of more uniform experience, than any of those ordi- 
nary calculations which govern prudent men in the whole 
business of life. An appeal to these daily and £Bimiliar 
transactions furnishes at once a decisive answer, both to 
those advocates of utility who represent the considera- 
tion of it as a necessary ingredient in virtuous motives^ 
as well as moral approbation, and to those opponents who 
turn the unwarrantable inferences of unskilful advocates 
into proofit of the absurdity into which the doctrine leads. 

The cultivation of all the habitual sentiments from 
which the various classes of virtuous aetions flow — ^the 
constant practice of such actions — ^the strict observance 
of rules in all that province of Ethics which can be sub- 
jected to rules — the watchful care of all the outworks of 
every part of duty, of that descending series of useful 
habits which, being securities to virtue, become them- 
selves virtues, — are so many ends which it is absolutely 
necessary for man to pursue and to seek for their own sake. 

** I saw D'Alembert,'^ says a very late writer, *^ con- 
gratulate a young man very coldly, who brought him a 
solution of a problem. The young man said, ^ I have 
done this in order to have a seat in the Academy.' ' Sir,' 
answered D^Alembert, ^ with such dispositions you ne- 
ver will earn one. Science most be loved for its own 
sake, and not for the advantage to be derived. No 
other principle will enable a man to make progress in 
the Sciences.' "^ It is singular that D'Alembert should 

* Mhrnfim de Mimilotkr, toL I. p. 50. 
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not perceive the extensive application of this truth to 
the whole nature of man. No man can make progress 
in a virtue who does not seek it for its own sake. No 
man is a friend^ a lover of his country^ a kind father^ a 
dutiful son^ who does not conader the cultivation of 
affection aikl the performance of duty in all these cases 
respectively as incumbent on him for their own sake, 
and not for the advantage to be derived from them. Who- 
ever serves another with a view of advantage to himself 
is universally acknowledged not to act from affection. 
But the more immediate application of thb truth to our 
purpose isf that in the case of those virtues which are 
the means of cultivating and preserving other virtues, 
it is necessary to acquire love and reverence for the se- 
condary virtues fbr their own sake, without which they 
never will be effectual means of sheltering and strength* 
ening those intrinsically higher qualities to which they 
are appointed to minister. Every moral act must be 
considered as an end, and men must banbh from their 
practice the regard to the most naturally subordinate 
duty as a means. Those who are perplexed by the sup- 
position that secondary virtues, msking up by the extent 
of their beneficial tendency for what in each particular 
instance they may want in magnitude^ may beeome of 
as great importance as the primary virtues themselves, 
would do well to conader a parallel though very homely 
case. A house is useful for many purposes : many of 
these purposes are in themselves, for the time, more 
important than shelter. The destruction of the house 
may, nevertheless, become a greater evil than the defeat 
of several of these purposes, because it is permanently 
convenient, and indeed necessary to the execution of 
most of them. A floor is made for warmth, for dryness 
— to support tables, chairs, beds, and all the household 
implementi which contribute to accommodation and to 
pleMore. The floor is valuable only as a means ; but, 
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u the only means by which many ends are attained, it 
may be much more valuable than some of them. The 
table might be^ and generally is; of more valuable tim- 
ber than the floor ; but the workman who should for 
that reason take more pains in making the table strong 
than the floor secure would not long be employed by 
customers of common sense. The connection of that 
part of morality which regulates the intercourse of the 
sexes with benevolence, aflBords the most striking instance 
of the very great importance which may belong to a 
virtue^ in itself secondary, but on which the general cul- 
tivation of the highest virtues permanently depends. 
Delicacy and modesty may be thought chiefly worthy of 
cultivation^ because they guard purity ; but they must 
beloved for their own sake^ without which they can- 
not flourish. Purity is the sole school of domestic fidel- 
ity^ and domestic fidelity is the only nursery of the affec- 
tions between parents and children^ from children to- 
wards each other, and, through these affections, of all 
the kindness which renders the world habitable. At 
each step in the progress, the appropriate end must be 
loved for its own sake ; and it is easy to see how the 
only means of somng the seeds of benevolence, in all its 
forms, may become of far greater importance than many 
of the modifications and exertions even of benevolence 
itself. To those who will consider this subject, it will 
not long seem strange that the sweetest and most gentle 
affections grow up only under the apparently cold and 
dark shadow of stern duty. The obligation is strength- 
ened, not weakened, by the consideration that it arises 
from human imperfection ; which only proves it to be 
founded on the nature of man. It is enough that the 
pursuit of all these separate ends leads to general wdl- 
being, the promotion of which is the final purpose of 
the creation. 

The last and most specious argument gainst beaefi* 
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eial tendency, eren as a test, is conveyed in the qnes- 
tion^ why moral approbation is not bestowed on every 
thing beneficial^ instead of being confined, as it confes* 
sedly is, to voluntary acts. It may plausibly be said, 
that the establishment of the beneficial tendency of all 
those voluntary acts which are the objects of moral ap- 
probation is not sufficient, since, if such tendency be the 
standard^ it ought to follow^ that whatever is useful 
should also be morally approved. To answer^ as has 
before been done,^ that experience gradually limits 
moral approbation and disapprobation to voluntary acts, 
by teaching us that they influence the will^ but tre 
wholly wasted if they be applied to any other object, — 
though the fkct be true, and contributes somewhat to the 
result^ is certainly not enough. It is at best a par- 
tial solution. Perhaps, on reconsideration, it is entitled 
only to a secondary place. To seek a foundation for 
universal, ardent, eariy, and immediate fieelings, in pro- 
cesses of an intellectual nature, has, since the origin of 
philosophy, been the grand error of ethical inquirers 
into human nature. To seek for such a foundation in 
association, an early and insensible process, whicli con- 
fessedly mingles itself with the composition of our first 
and rimplest feelings, and which is common to both parts 
of our nature, is not liable to the same animadversion. 
If conscience be uniformly produced by the regular and 
harmonious co-operation of many processes of associa- 
tion, the objection is in reality a challenge to produce a 
complete theory of it, founded on that princi^^ by ex- 
hibiting such a full account of all these processes as may 
satisfactorily explain why it proceeds thus far and no fiir- 
ther. Thb would be a very arduous attempt, and per- 
haps it may be premature. But something may be more 

* See tupru. p. 145—147. 
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modestly tried 'towards an outline ^ which^ though it 
might leave many particulars unexplained^ may justify 
a reasonable expectation that they are not incapable of 
explanation ; and may even now assign such reasons for 
the limitation of approbation to voluntary acts, as may 
convert the objection derived from that fact into a cor- 
roboration of the doctrines to which it has been opposed 
as an insurmountable difficulty. Such an attempt will 
naturally lead to the close of the present Dissertation. 
The attempt has indeed been already made^^ but not 
without great apprehensions on the part of the author 
that he has not been clear enough^ especially in those 
parts which appeared to himself to owe most to his own 
reflection. He mil now endeavour^ at the expense of 
some repetition; to be more satisfactory. 

There must be primary pleasures^ painS; and even ap- 
petites, which arise^ from no prior state of mind, and 
which, if explained at all^ can be derived only from 
bodily organization ; for if there were not^ there could 
be no secondary de^res. What the. number of the uu- 
derived principles may be, is a question to which the 
answers^-of philosophers have been extremely various^ 
and of which the consideration is not necessary to our 
present purpose. The rules of philosophizing, however, 
require that causes should not be multiplied without 
necessity. Of two explanations, therefore^ which* give 
an equally satisfactory account of appearances^ that the* 
ory is manifesdy to be preferred which supposes the 
smaller number of ultimate and inexplicable principles. 
Thb maxim, it is true, is subject to three indispensable 
conditions. 1. That the principles employed in the 
explanation should be faiowo really to exist : in which 
conmts the main distinction between hypothesis fnd 
theory. Gravity is a principle universally known to 

• See tupra, p. 130—134^ 153—174. 
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ezitt ; ether and a nervous fluid are mere suppontioiia. 
2. That these principles should be known to produce 
effecti like those which are ascribed to them in the the- 
ory. This is a further distinction between hypothens 
and theory ; Ibr there are an infinite number of degrees 
of UkeneUj from the faint resemblances which have led 
some to fiincy that the functions of the nenres depend on 
electricity, to the remarkable coincidences between the 
appearances of projectiles on earthy and the movements 
of the heavenly bodies^ which constitutes the Newtonian 
system; a theory now perfectf though exclusively 
founded on analogy, and in which one of the classes of 
phenomena brought together by it is not the subject of 
direct experience. 3. That it should correspond, if 
not with all the bcti to be explained, at least with so 
great a majority of them as to render it highly probaUe 
that means will in time be found of reconciling it to aU. 
It is only on this ground that the Newtonian system 
jusUy claimed the titie of a legitimate theory during 
that long period when it was unable to explain many 
celestial appearances, before the labours of a century, 
and the genius of Laplace, at length completed the the- 
ory, by adapting it to aU the phenomena. A theory 
may be just before it b complete. 

In the application of these canons to the theory whidi 
derives most of the principles of human action from the 
transfer of a small number of pleasures, perhaps organic, 
by the law of association to a vast variety of new objects, 
it cannot be denied, It/, That it satisfies the first of the 
above conditions, inasmuch as association is rtaUy one of 
the laws of human nature ; 2dhf^ That it also satisfies 
the second, for association certainly produces effects Wu 
those which are referred to it by this theory, otherwise 
there would be no secondary desires, no acquired re- 
lishes and dislikes; — lacti univermlly acknowledged, 
which are and can be explained only by the prindple 
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called by Hobbes mental discourse ; — ^by Locke^ Hume, 
Hartley^ Condillac, and the majority of speculators^ as 
well as^ in common speech^ association } — by Tuckeri 
translation i — ^and by Brown, suggestion. The facts 
generally referred to the principle resemble those which 
are claimed for it by the theory in this important par- 
ticular^ that in both cases equally, pleasure becomes 
attached to perfectly new things, so that the derivative 
desires become perfectly independent on the primary. 
The great dissimilarity of these two classes of passions 
has been supposed to consist in this, that'the former always 
regards the interest of the individual, while the latter 
regards the welfare of others. The philosophical world 
has been almost entirely divided into two sects ; the par- 
tisans of selfishness, comprising mostly all the predeces- 
sors of Butler, and the greater part of his successors ; 
and the advocates of benevolence, who have generally 
contended that the reality of disinterestedness depends 
on its being a primary principle. Enough has been said 
by Butler against the more fatal heresy of selfishness. 
Something has already been said against the error of the 
advocates of disinterestedness, in the progress of this at- 
tempt to develope ethical truths hbtorically, in the order 
in which inquiry and controversy brought them out with 
increasing brightness. The analogy of the material world 
is indeed &int, and often delusive ; yet we dare not utterly 
reject that on which the whole technical language of 
mental and moral science is necessarily grounded. The 
whole creation teems with instances where the most pow^ 
erful agents and the most lasting bodies are the acknow- 
ledged results of the composition, sometimes of a few, 
often of many elements. These compounds often in their 
turn become the elements of other substances ; and it is 
with them that we are conversant chiefly in the pursuits 
of knowledge; solely in the concerns of life. No man 
ever fimcied, that because they were compounds, they 
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were therefore less real. It is impossible to confound 
them with any of the separate elements which contribute 
towards their formation. But a much more close resem- 
blance presents itself. Every secondary desire^ or ac« 
quired relish^ involves in it a transfer of pleasure to some- 
thing which was before indifferent or disagreeable. Is 
the new pleasure the less real for being acquired ? Is it 
not often preferred to the original enjoyment ? Are not 
many of these secondary pleasures indestructible ? Do 
not many of them survive primary appetites ? Lastly^ 
the important principle of regard to our own general 
welfare, which dbposes us to prefer it to immediate plea- 
sure, unfortunately called self-love (as if, in any intelli- 
gible sense of the term tovty it were possible for a man to 
love himself), is perfectly intelligible if its origin be as- 
cribed to association, but utterly incomprehensible if it 
be considered as prior to the appetites and desires, which 
alone furnish it with materials. As happiness connsts of 
satisfactions^ selMove presupposes appetites and desires 
which are to be satisfied. If the order of time were im- 
portant^ the affections are formed at an eariier period 
than many self-regarding passions, and they always pre- 
cede the formation of self-love. 

Many of the later advocates of the disinterested sys- 
tem, though recoiling from an apparent approach to the 
selfishness into which the purest of their antagonists had 
occasionally fallen, were g^dually obliged to make con- 
cessions to the derivative system, though clogged with 
the contradictory assertion, that it was only a refinement 
of selfishness : and we have seen that Brown, the last and 
not the least in genius of them, has neariy abandoned the 
greater, though not indeed the most important part of the 
territory in dispute, and scarcely contends for any unde- 
rived principle but the moral fkculty. 

In this state of opinion amopg the very small number 
in Great Britain who still preserve some remains of a 
8 H 
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taste for such speculations^ it is needless here to trace the 
application of the law of association to the formation of 
the secondary desires^ whether private or social. For 
our present purposes, the explanation of their origin may 
he assumed to be satisfactory. In what follows, it must^ 
however, be steadily borne in mind^ that this concession 
involves an admission that the pleasure derived from low 
objects may be transferred to the most pure ; that from a 
part of a self- regarding appetite such a pleasure may be- 
come a portion of a perfectly disinterested desire; and 
that the disinterested nature and absolute independence 
of the latter are not in the slightest degree impaired by 
the consideration^ that it is formed by one of those grand 
mental processes to which the formation of the other 
habitual states of the human mind have been^ with great 
probability, ascribed. 

When the social affections are thus formed, they are 
naturally followed in every instance by the will to do 
whatever can promote their object. Compassion excites 
a voluntary determination to do whatever relieves the per- 
son pitied. The like process must occur in every case 
of gratitude, generosity, and affection. Nothing so uni- 
formly follows the kind disposition as the act of will^ 
because it is the only means by which the benevolent de- 
sire can be gratified. The result of what Brown justly 
calls ^^a finer analysis," shows a mental contiguity of the 
affection to the volition to be much closer than appears 
on a coarser examination of this part of our nature. No 
wonder, then, that the strongest association^ the moat 
active power of reciprocal suggestion, should subsist be- 
tween them. As all the affections are delightful^ so the 
volitions, voluntary acts which are the only means of their 
gratification, become agreeable objects of cootemplalion 
to the mind. The habitual disposition to perform them 
is felt in ourselves, and observed in others, with satisbc- 
tion. As these feelings become more lively, the absence 
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of them may be viewed in ourselves as a pain, in others 
with an alienation capable of indeOnite increase. They 
become entirely independent sentiments ; stilly however, 
receiving constant supplies of nourishment from their 
parent affections, which^ in well-balanced minds, recip- 
rocally strengthen each other ; unlike the unkind pas- 
sions, which are constantly engaged in the most angry 
conflicts of civil war. In tliis state we desire to expe- 
rience these beneficent volitions^ to cultivate a dbposi- 
tion towards them, and to do every correspondent vol- 
untary act They are for their own sake the objects of 
desire. They thus constitute a large portion of those 
emotions, desires, and affections, which regard certain 
dispositions of the mind and determinations of the will as 
their sole and ultimate end. These are what are called 
the moral sense, the moral sentiments, or best though 
most simply, by the ancient name of Conscience ; which 
lias the merit, in our language, of being applied to no 
other purpose, which peculiarly marks the strong work- 
ing of these feelings on conduct, and which, from its 
solemn and sacred character, is well adapted to denote 
the venerable authority of tlic highest principle of human 
nature. 

Nor is thb all : It has already been seen that not only 
sympathy with the sufferer, but indignation against the 
wrong-doer, contributes a large and important share 
towards the moral feelings. We are angry at those who 
disuippoint our wish for the liappiness of others. We 
make the resentment of the innocent person wronged our 
own. Our moderate anger approves all well-propor- 
tioned punishment of the wrong-doer. We hence ap- 
prove those dispositions and actions of voluntary agents 
which promote such suitable punishment, and disapprove 
those which hinder its infliction or destroy its effect ; at 
the head of which may be placed that excess of punish- 
meDi beyond the average feelings of good men which 
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turns the indignation of the calm by-stander against the 
culprit into pity. In this state, when anger is duly 
moderated^ — when it is proportioned to the wrong, — 
when it is detached from personal considerations, — when 
dispositions and actions are its ultimate objects y-^it be- 
comes a sense of justice, and is so purified as to be fitted 
to be a new element of conscience. There is no part of 
morality which is so directly aided by a conviction of the 
necessity of its observance to the general interest, as 
justice. The connection between them is discoverable 
by the most common understanding. All public delibera- 
tions profess the public welfare to be their object ; all 
laws propose it as their end. This calm principle of 
public utility serves to mediate between Ihe sometimes 
repugnant feelings which arise in the punishment of 
criminals, by repressing undue pity on one hand, and 
reducing resentment to its proper level on the other. 
Hence the unspeakable importance of criminal laws as a 
part of the moral education of mankind. Whenever 
they carefully conform to the moral sentiments of the age 
and country, — when they are withheld from approach- 
ing the limits within which the disapprobation of good 
men would confine punbhment, they contribute in the 
highest degree to increase the ignominy of crimes, to 
make men recoil from the first suggestions of criminality, 
and to nourish and mature the sense of justice, which 
lends new vigour to the conscience with which it has 
been united. 

Other contributary streams present themselves. Qua- 
lities which are necessary to virtue, but may be subser- 
vient to vice, may, independendy of that excellence or 
of that defect, be in themselves admirable. Courage, 
energy, decision, are of this nature. In their wild state 
they are often savage and destructive. When they are 
tamed by the society of the affections, and trained up in 
obedience to the moral faculty, they become virtaes of 
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the highest order, and, by their name of magnanimity j 
proclaim the general sense of mankind that they are the 
characteristic qualities of a great soul. They retttn 
whatever was admirable in their unreclaimed state, to- 
getiier with all that they borrow from their new associate 
and their high ruler. Their nature, it must be owned, 
is prone to evil ; but this propensity does not hinder 
them from being rendered capable of being ministers of 
good, in a state where the gentler virtues require to be 
vigorously guarded against the attacks of daring de- 
pravity. It is thus that the strength of the well-edu- 
cated elephant is sometimes employed in vanquishing 
the fierceness of the tiger, and sometimes used as a 
means of defence against the shock of his brethren of the 
same species. The delightful contemplation, however, 
of these qualities, when purely applied, becomes one of 
the sentiments of which the dispositions and actions of 
voluntary agents are the direct and final object. By 
this resemblance they are associated with the other moral 
principles, and with them contribute to form Conscience, 
which, as the master faculty of the soul, levies such large 
contributions on every province of human nature. 

It is important, in this point of view, to consider also 
the moral approbation which is undoubtedly bestowed 
on those dispositions and actions of voluntary agents 
which terminate in their own satisfaction, security, and 
wellbeing. They have been called duties to ourselves, 
as absurdly as a regard to our own greatest happiness is 
called self-love. But it cahnot be reasonably doubted, 
that intemperance, improvidence, timidity, even when 
considered only in relation to the individual, are not 
only regretted as imprudent, but blamed as morally 
wrong. It was excellendy observed by Aristode, that 
a man is not commended as temperate^ so long as it costs 
him efforts of seff-denial to persevere in the practice of 
temperance^ but only when he prefers that virtue for its 
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own sake. He is not meek^ nor brave, as long as the 
most vigorous self-command is necessary to bridle hb 
anger or his fear. On the same principle, he may be 
judicious or prudent ; but he is not benevolent if he con- 
fers benefits with a view to his own greatest happiness. 
In like manner, it is ascertained by experience, that all 
the masters of science and of art — that all tho^e who 
have successfully pursued truth and knowledge — love 
them for their own sake^ without regard to the generally 
imaginary dower of interest^ or even to the dazzling 
crown which fame may place on their heads.^ But it 
may still be reasonably asked^ why these useful qualities 
are morally improved^ and how they become capable of 
being combined with those public and disinterested senti- 
ments which principally constitute conscience? The 
answer is^ because they are entirely conversant with 
volitions and voluntary actions^ and in that respect re- 
semble the other constituents of conscience, with which 
they are thereby fitted to mingle and coalesce. Like 
those other principles, they may be detached from what 
is personal and outward^ and fixed on the dispositions 
and actions, which are the only means of promoting their 
ends. The sequence of these principles and acts of will 
becomes so frequent, that the association between both 

* See Uie Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties^ a ^acoune fonning 
the first part of tlie third volume of the Library of Entertaining KnouMgt^ 
London, 1829. The author of this Essay, for it can be no other than llr 
Brougham, will by others be placed at tlie head of those who, in the midst 
of arduous employments, and surrounded by all the allurements of socie^, 
yet find leisure for exerting the unwearied vigour of their minds in ewtxy 
mode of rendering permanent service to the human specieS) more espedsUy 
in spreading a love of knowledge, and diffusing useful ttudi among all' 
classes of men. These voluntary occupations deserve our attention still leM 
as examples of prodigious power than as proofs of an intimate connctioOf 
which binds them by unity of purpose with his public duties, that (to OM 
the almost dying words of an excellent person) '^ man can neither be hi^pf 
without virtue, nor actively virtuous without liberty, nor secorely freeinftlu 
out rational knowledge." (Close of Sir W. Joirxs's last Dianmm to Ifte 
.Asiatic Stidety of Calcutta.) 
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may be as firm as in the former cases. All tliose senti- 
ments of wiiich the final object is a state of the will, be- 
come thus intimately and inseparably blended ; and of 
that perfect state of solution (if such words may be al- 
lowed) the result is Conscience — the judge and arbiter 
of human conduct : which, though it docs not supersede 
ordinary motives of virtuous feelings and habits, which 
are the ordinary motives of good actions^ yet exercises a 
lawful authority even over them, and ought to blend 
with them. Whatsoever actions and dispositions are 
approved by conscience acquire the name of virtues or 
duties : they arc pronounced to deserve commendation ; 
and we are justly considered as under a moral ohlii^ation 
to practise the actions and cultivate the dispositions. 

The coalition of the private and public feelings is very 
remarkable in two points of view, from which it seems 
hitherto to have been scarcely observed. Firstj It illus- 
trates very forcibly all that has been here offered to prove, 
that the peculiar character of the moral sentiments consists 
in their cTciusivc rcfrrenre to states ofwill^ and that every 
feeling which has that quality, when it is ])urified from 
all admixture with different objects, becomes capable of 
being absorbed into Conscience, and of being assimilated 
to it, so as to become a {Kirt of it. For no feelings can 
be more unlike each other in their object than the pri- 
vate and the social ; and yet, as both employ voluntary 
actions as their sole immediate means, both may be trans- 
ferred by association to states of the will, in which case 
they are transmuted into moral sentiments. No exam- 
ple of the coalition of feelings in their general nature 
less widely asunder^ could aiford so much support to this 
position. Secandfyy By raising qualities useful to our- 
selves to the rank of virtues, it throwi a strong light on 
the relation of virtue to inffividual interest } tnj much 
as justice illustrates the rdetieB eff mMHlrle gaMnl 
interest. The ooineidenee eff ■«■ iSvUhnl 
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interest is an important truth in Ethics. It is most 
manifest in that part of Ethics which we are now consi- 
dering. A calm regard to our general interest is indeed 
a faint and infrequent motive of action. Its chief ad- 
vantage is, that it is regular, and that its movements may 
be calculated. In deliberate conduct it may often be 
relied on, though perhaps never safely without know- 
ledge of the whole temper and character. But in moral 
reasoning at leasts the coincidence is of unspeakable ad- 
vantage. If there be a miserable man who has cold 
aifections, a weak sense of justice, dim perceptions of 
right and wrongs and faint feelings of them ; — if, still 
more wretched^ his heart be constantly torn and de- 
voured by malevolent passions — the vultures of the soul ; 
— ^we have one resource still left^ even in cases so dread- 
ful. Even he still retdns a human principle, to which 
we can speak. He must own that he has some wish for 
his own lasting welfare. We can prove to him that his 
state of mind is inconsistent with it. It may be impos- 
sible indeed to show^ that while his disposition contin- 
ues the same, he can derive any enjoyment from the 
practice of virtue. But it may be most clearly shown^ 
that every advance in the amendment of that disposi- 
tion is a step towards even temporal happiness. If he 
do not amend his character^ we may compel him to own 
that he is at variance with himself^ and offends against 
a principle of which even he must recognise the reason* 
ableness. 

The formation of Conscience from so many elements^ 
and especially the combination of elements so unlike as 
the private desires and the social affections^ early con- 
tributes to give it the appearance of that simplicity and 
independence which in its mature state really distinguisli 
it. It becomes^ from these circumstances^ more diffi- 
cult to distinguish its separate principles ; and it is im- 
possible to exhibit them in separate action. The affinity 
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of these various passions to each other^ which consists in 
their having no object but states of the wiilj is the only 
common property which strikes the mind. Hence the 
facility with which the general terms, first probably 
limited to the relations between ourselves and others^ 
arc gradually extended to all voluntary acts and dispo- 
sitions. Prudence and temperance become the objects 
of moral approbation. When imprudence is immedi- 
ately disapproved by the by stander, without deliberate 
consideration of its consequences, it is not only displeas- 
ing, as being pernicious^ but it is blamed as wrong, 
though with a censure so much inferior to tliat bestowed 
on inhumanity and injustice, as may justify those writers 
who use the milder term improper. At length, when 
the general words come to signify the objects of moral 
approbation, and the reverse, they denote merely the 
power to excite feelings which are as independent as if 
they were underived, and which coalesce the more per- 
fectly, because they are detached from objects so various 
and unlike as to render their return to their primitive 
state very difficult. 

The question,* why we do not morally approve the 
useful qualities of actions which are altogether involunr 
tarjfj may now be shortly and satisfactorily answered : 
because conscience is in perpetual contact, as it were, 
with all the dispositions and actions of voluntary agents, 
and is by that means indissolubly associated with them 
exclusively. It has a direct action on the will, and a 
constant mental contiguity to it. It has no such mental 
contiguity to involuntary changes. It hu never per- 
haps been observed, that an operation of the eonacience 
precedes all acts deliberate enough to be in tlie highert 
sense voluntary, and does ao as much wImb it if MNin 
ed as when it prevaib. In either eaae the a^ifMtfp ii 
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repeated. It extends to the whole of the active man. 
All passions have a definite outward object to which 
they tend, and a limited sphere within which they act. 
But conscience has no object but a state of will ; and as 
an act of will is the sole means of gratifying any passion, 
conscience is co-extensive with the whole man, and with- 
out encroachment curbs or aidis every feeling, even 
within the peculiar province of that feeling itself. As 
will is the universal means^ conscience, which regards 
will, must be a universal principle. As nothing is in- 
terposed between conscience and the will when the mind 
is in its healthy state, the dictate of conscience is follow- 
ed by the determination of the will, with a promptitude 
and exactness which very naturally is likened to the 
obedience of an inferior to the lawful commands of those 
Whom he deems to be rightfully placed over him. It 
therefore seems clear, that on the theory which has been 
attempted, moral approbation must be limited to volun- 
tary operationSf and conscience must be umversal, inde- 
pendent, and commanding. 

One remaining difficulty may perhaps be objected to 
the general doctrines of this Dissertation, though it does 
not appear at any time to have been urged against other 
modifications of the same principle. *^ If moral appro- 
bation/' it may be said, ^^ involve no perception of be- 
neficial tendency, whence arises the coincidence be- 
tween that principle and the moral sentiments ?'' It 
may seem, at first. sight, that such a theory rests the 
foundation of morals upon a coincidence altogether mys- 
terious, and apparently capricious and fantastic. Waiv- 
ing all other answers, let us at once proceed to that 
which seems conclusive. It is true that conscience 
rarely contemplates so distant an object as the welfiu^ 
of all sentient beings. But to what point is every one 
of its elements directed ? What, for instance, is the 
aim of all the social affections ? Nothing but the pro- 
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ductioii of larger or smaller masses of happiness among 
those of our fellow-creatures who are the objects of 
these affections. In every case these affections promote 
happiness, as far as their foresight and their power ex- 
tend. What can be more conduci vcy or even necessary, 
to the being and wellbeing of society, than the rules of 
justice ? Are not the angry passions themselves, as far 
as they are ministers of morality^ employed in removing 
hinderances to the welfare of ourselves and others, 
which is indirectly promoting it? The private pas- 
sions terminate indeed in the happiness of the individual, 
whichy however, is a part of general happiness, and the 
part over which we have most power. Every principle 
of which conscience is composed has some portion of 
happiness for its object. To that point they all con- 
verge. General happiness is not indeed one of the na- 
tural objects of conscience, because our voluntary acts 
are not felt and perceived to affect it. But how small 
a step is left for reason. It only casts up the items of 
the account. It has only to discover that the acts of 
those who labour to promote separate portions of hap- 
piness must increase the amount of the whole. It may 
be truly said, that if observation and experience did not 
clearly ascertain that beneficial tendency is the constant 
attendant and mark of all virtuous dispositions and ac- 
tions, the same great truth would be revealed to us by 
the voice of conscience. The coincidence, instead of 
being arbitrary^ arises necessarily from the laws of hu- 
man nature, and the circumstances in which mankind 
are placed. We perform and approve virtuous actions, 
pardy becauae conscience regards them as right, parUy 
because we are proaipted to them by good affections. 
All these aflbetions cootribttte towards general weilbe- 
ing, tlMNi|^ it wwe aol Meessary, nor would it be fit, 
dHit tlie agnt rimM be dittneted by the contempla- 
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The various relations of conscience to religion we have 
already been led to consider on the principles of Butler, 
of Berkeley, of Paley, and especially of Hartley, who was 
led by his own piety to contemplate as the last and high- 
est stage of virtue and happiness, a sort of self annihila- 
tion, which, however unsuitable to the present condition 
of mankind, yet places in the strongest light the disin- 
terested character of the system, of which it is a conceiva- 
ble though perhaps not attainable result. The com- 
pleteness and rigour acquired by conscience, when all 
its dictates are revered as the commands of' a perfectly 
wise and good being, are so obvious, that they cannot be 
questioned by any reasonable man, however extensive 
his incredulity may be. It is thus that conscience can 
add the warmth of an affection to the inflexibility of 
principle and habit. It is true that, in examining the 
evidence of the divine original of a religious system, in 
estimating an imperfect religion, ot in comparing the 
demerits of religions of human origin, donscience must 
be the standard chiefly applied. But it follows with 
equal clearness, that those who have the happiness to 
find satisfaction and repose in divine revelation, are 
bound to consider all those precepts for the government 
of the will, delivered by it, which are manifestly univer- 
sal, as the rules to which all their feelings and actions 
should conform. The true distinction between con- 
science and a taste for moral beauty has already been 
pointed out ;^ a distinction which, notwithstanding its 
simplicity, has been unobserved by philosophers, per- 
haps on account of the frequent co*operalion and inter- 
mixture of the two feelings. Most speculators have 
either denied the existence of the taste, or kept it out of 
view in their theory, or exalted it to the place which is 
rightfully filled only by conscience; Yet it is perfectly 

• Sec tupra, p. 170 — 173- 
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obvious thtty like all the other feelings called pleasures 
of imagination, it terminates in delightful contemplation^ 
while the moral faculty always aims exclusively at volun- 
tary action. Nothing can more clearly show that this 
last quality is the characteristic of conscience, than its 
being thus found to distinguish that faculty from the sen* 
timents which most nearly resemble ity most frequently 
attend it, and are most easily blended with it. 

Some attempt has now been made to develope the fun- 
damental principles of ethical theory, in that historical 
order in which meditation and discussion brought them 
successively into a clearer light. That attempt^ as far 
as it regards Great Britain^ is at least chronologically 
complete. The spirit of bold speculation, conspicuous 
among the English of the seventeenth century^ languish- 
ed after the eariier part of the eighteenth, and seems^ 
from the time of Hutcheson^ to have passed into Scotland^ 
where it produced Hume^ the greatest of sceptics^ and 
Smithy the most eloquent of modem moralists ; besides 
giving rise to that sober, modest, perhaps timid Philoso- 
phy, which is commonly called Scotch^ — ^which has the 
singular merit of having first strongly and largely incul- 
cated the absolute necessity of admitting certain princi- 
ples as the foundation of all reasoning^ and as being the 
indispensable conditions of thought itself. In the eye of 
the moralist^ all the philosophers of Scotland^ Hume and 
Smith as much as Reid, Campbelly and Stewart, have 
also the merit of having avoided the selfish system ; and 
of having, under whatever variety of representation, 
alike maintained the disinterested nature of the social 
affections and the supreme authority of the moral senti- 
ments. Brown reared the standard of revolt against the 
masters of the Scottish School, and in reality^ still more 
than in words^ adopted those very doctrines against which 
his predecemnrst after their war wgumtt soepticisny 
unifbrndy combated. Tlie law off mmml&om,, though 
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expressed in other language^ became the nearly unt* 
versa! principle of his system; and perhaps it i^vould 
have been absolutely universal if he had not been re- 
strained rather by respectful feelings than by ci^nt rea* 
sons. With him the love of speculative philosophy^ as 
a pursuit, appears to have expired in Scodand. There 
are some sy mptoms^ yet however very faint^ of the revival 
of a taste for it among the English yooth. It was re- 
ceived with approbation in France from M. Royer Col- 
lard, the scholar of Stewart more than of Reid^ and with 
enthusiasm from his pupil and successor M. Cousin^ who 
has clothed the doctrines of the Schools of Germany in 
an unwonted eloquence, which always adwns, but some- 
times disguises them. 

The history of Political Philosophy^ even if its extent 
and subdivisions were better defined^ would, it is mani- 
fest, have occupied another Dissertation, at least equal in 
length to the present. The most valuable parts of it be- 
long to Civil History. It is too often tainted by a tur- 
bulent and factious spirit to be easily combined with 
the calmer history of the progress of science, or even of 
the revolutions of speculation. In no age of the world 
were its principles so interwoven with political events, 
and so deeply imbued with the passions and divisions ex- 
cited by them; as in the eighteenth century. 

It was at one time the purpose, or rather perhaps hope, 
of the writer, to close this discourse by an account of 
the ethical systems which have prevailed in Germany 
during the last half century; which, maintaining the same 
spirit amidst great changes of technical hngoage,^nd 
even of speculative principle, have now - exclusive pos- 
sesion of Europe to the north of the Rhine, have been 
welcomed by the French youth with open arms, have 
roused in some measure the languishing genius of Italy, 
but are still little known and unjustly estimated by ^e 
mere English reader. He found himself, however, soon 
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reduced to the oeceflBity of either being superficiali and 
by consequence uninstructive ; or of devoting to that sub- 
ject a fiir longer tine than he can now spare^ and a much 
larger space than the limits of this work would probably 
allow. The majority of readers will indeed be more dis- 
posed to require an excuse for the extent of what has 
been done, than for the relinquishment of projected add!- 
tions. All readers must agree that this is peculiarly a sub- 
ject on which it b better to be silent than to say too little. 
A very few observations, however, on the German 
Philosophy, as far as relates to its ethical bearings and 
influente, may perhaps be pardoned. These remarks 
are not so much intended to be applied to the moral doc- 
trines of that schooli considered in themselves^ as to 
those apparent defects in the prevailing systems of Ethics 
throug^ut Europe, which seem to have suggested the 
necessity of their adoption. Kant has himself acknow- 
ledged that his whole theory of the percipient and intel- 
lectual fiicolty was intended to protect the first princi- 
ples of human knowledge against the assaults of Hume. 
In like manner, his ethical system is evidently framed 
for the purpose of guarding certain principles, either 
directly governing, or powerfully aflecting practice, 
which seemed to him to have been placed on unsafe foun- 
dations by their advocates, and which were involved in 
perplexity and confusion, especially by those who adopt- 
ed the results of various and sometimes contradictory 
systems to the taste of multitudes, more eager to know 
than prepared to be taught. To the theoretical reason 
he superadded the practical reason, which had peculiar 
laws and principles of its own, from which all the rules 
of morals may be deduced. The practical reason cannot 
be conceived without these laws; therefore they are 
inherent. It perceives them to be ii€feisary and w%iver' 
ml. Hence, by a process not altogether dissimibr, at 
least in its groM resolti, to that which was employed Imt 
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tbt like purpose by Cudworth and Clarke^ by Price^ and 
in wme d^ree by Stewart^ he raises the social affections, 
and still Aiore the moral sentiments^ above the sphere of 
enjoyment, and beyond that series of enjoyments which 
is called happiness. The performance of duty, not the 
pursuit of happiness, is in this system the chief end of 
man. By the same intuition we discover that virtue de- 
serves happiness ; and as this desert is not uniformly so 
requited in the present state of existence, it compels 
us to believe a moral government of the world, and 
a future state of existence, in which all the condi- 
tions of the practical reason will be realized ; — truths, 
of which, in the opinion of Kant, the argumentative 
proofs were at least very defective, but of which the 
revelations of the practical reason afforded a more con- 
clusive demonstration than any process of reasoning 
could supply. The understanding, he owned, saw no- 
thing in the connection of motive with volition diffisrent 
from what it discovered in every other uniform sequence 
of a cause and an effect. But as the moral law deliver- 
ed by the practical reason issues peremptory and inflex- 
ible commands, the power of always obeying them is im- 
plied in their very nature. All individual objects, all 
outward things, must indeed be viewed in the relation 
of cause and effect. They are necessary conditions of all 
reasoning. But the acts of the faculty which toilky of 
which we are immediately conscious, belong to another 
province of mind, and are not subject to these laws of 
the theoretical reason. The mere intellect must still re- 
gard them as necessarily connected ; but the practical 
reason distinguishes its own liberty from the necessity ci 
nature, conceives volition without at the same time con- 
ceiving an antecedent to it, and regards all moral beings 
as the original authors of their own actions. 

Even those who are unacquainted with this compli- 
cated and comprehensive system, will at onoe see tlM 
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fliightneai of the above sketch. Those who undMtawiil 
it^ will own that so brief an outline couM not be othe^> 
wise than slight. It will^ however^ be sufficient for th^ 
present purpose, if it render what follows intelligible. 

With respect to what is called the practical reason^ 
the Kantian system varies from ours, in treating it as 
having more resemblance to the intellectual powers than 
to sentiment and emotion. Enough has already been 
said on that question. At the next step, however, the 
difference seems to resolve itself into a misunderstanding. 
The character and dignity of the human race surely de- 
pend, not on the state in which they are bom, but on 
that which they are all destined to attain or to approach. 
No man would hesitate in assenting to this observation, 
when applied to the intellectual faculties. Thus, the 
human infiint comes into the world imbecile and ignorant; 
but a vast majority acquire some vigour of reason and 
extent of knowledge. Strictly, the human infant is bom 
neither selfish nor social ; but the far greater part ac- 
quire some pmvident regard to their own welfiire, and 
a number, probably not much smaller, feel some sparks 
of affection towards others. On our principles, there- 
fore, as much as on those of Kant, human nature is capa- 
ble of disinterested sentiments. For we too allow and 
contend that our moral faculty is a necessary part of hu- 
man nature, — that it ttniversalfy exists in human beings, 
— that we cannot conceive any moral agents without 
qualities which are either like, or produce the like 
effects. It is necessarily regarded by us as co-extensive 
with human, and even with moral nature. In what 
other sense can tmwersality be predicated of any propo- 
rtion not identical ? Why should it be tacitly assumed 
that all these great characteristics of conscience should 
necessarily presuppose its being unformed and unde* 
rived ? What contradiction is them between them and 
ikt tkeory of fcgufaur and oiiifMvi iMrouitioo ? 
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In this instance it should seem that a general assent to 
truth is chiefly if not solely obstructed by an inveterate 
prejudice^ arising from the mode in which the questions 
relating to the affections and the moral faculty have been 
discussed among ethical philosophers. Generally speak- 
ing those who contend that.these parts of the mind are 
acquired, have also held that they are, in their perfect 
state^ no more than modifications of self-love. On the 
other hand, philosophers ^* of purer fire,'' who felt that 
conscience is sovereign, and that affection is disinterest- 
ed; i)avc too hastily fancied that their ground was un- 
tenable, without contending that these qualities were 
inherent or innate^ and absolutely underived from any 
other properties of mind. If a choice were necessary 
between these two systems as masses of opinion^ without 
any freedom of discrimination and selection^ I should 
unquestionably embrace that doctrine which places in 
the clearest light the reality of benevolence and the au- 
thority of the moral faculty. But it is surely easy to 
apply a test which may be applied to our conceptions as 
effectually as a decisive experiment is applied to material 
substances. ^ Does not he who^ whatever he may think 
of the origin of these parts of human nature, believes 
that actually conscience is supreme^ and affection ter- 
minates in its direct object, retain all that for which the 
partisans of the underived principles value and cling to 
their system ? ^' But they are made^'' these philosophers 
may say, '^ by this class of our antagonists^ to rest on in- 
secure foundations. Unless they are underived, we can 
see no reason for regarding them as independent." ^ In 
answer, it may be asked^ how is the connection between 
these two qualities established ? It is really assumed. It 
finds its way easily into the (mind under the protection 
of another coincidence, which is of a totally different 
nature. The great majority of those specuktoM-who 
have represented the moral and social fediagi m 
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quired, htve also considered them as being mere modi* 
fieations of self-love, and sometimes as being casually 
formed and easily eradicated, like local and temporary 
prejudices. But when the nature of our feelings is 
thoroughly explored, is it not evident that this coinci* 
dence is the result of superficial confusion ? The better 
moralists observed accurately, and reasoned justly, on 
the province of the moral sense and the feelings in. the 
formed and mature man. They reasoned mistakenly on 
the origin of these principles. But the Epicureans 
were by no meana right, even on the latter question ) 
and they were totally wrong on the other and far more 
momentous part of the subject. Their error is more 
extensive, and infinitely more injurious. But what 
should now hinder an inquirer after truth from embrac- 
ing but amending their doctrine where it is partially 
true, and adopting without any change the just descrip- 
tion of the moat important principles of human nature 
which we owe to their more enlightened as well as more 
generous antagonists ? 

Though unwilling to abandon the arguments by which, 
from the eariiest times, the existence of the supreme and 
eternal mind has been established, we, as well as the 
German philosophers, are entitled to call in the help of 
our moral nature to lighten the burden of those tremen- 
dous difficulties which cloud his moral government. The 
moral nature is an actual part of man, as much on our 
scheme as on theirs. 

Even the edebrtted question of Liberty and Neces- 
sity may perhaps be rendered somewhat less perplexing, 
if we firmly bear in mbd that peculiar relation of con- 
science to will which we have attempted to illustrate. 
It is impoasible for reason to consider occurrences other- 
wise than as bound together by the connection of cause 
and effect ; and in this circumstance consists the strength 
of the necesBtarian system. But conscience, which ia 
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equally a oonstituent part of the mind, has other laws. 
It is composed of emotions and desires, which cantem' 
plate only those dispositions which depend on the will. 
NoW; it is the nature of an emotion to withdraw the 
mind from the contemplation of every idea but that of 
the object which excites it. Every desire exclusively 
looks at the object which it seeks. Every attempt to 
enlarge the mental vision alters the state of mind, weak- 
ens the emotion or dissipates the desire, and tends to 
extinguish both. If a man, while he was pleased with 
the smell of a rose, were to reflect on the chemical com- 
binations from which it arose, the condition of his mind 
would be changed from an enjoyment of the senses to an 
exertion of the understanding. If, in the view of a 
beautiful scene, a man were suddenly to turn his thoughts 
to the disposition of water, vegetables, and earths, on 
which its appearance depended, he might enlarge his 
knowledge of geology, but he must lose the pleasure of 
the prospect. The anatomy and analysis of the flesh 
and blood of a beautiful woman necessarily suspend 
admiration and affection. Maiiy analogies here present 
themselves. When life is in danger either in a storm 
or a battle, it is certain that less fear is felt by the com- 
mander or the pilot, and even by the private soldier 
actively engaged, or the common seaman laboriously 
occupied, than by those who are exposed to the perils 
but not employed in the means of guarding against it* 
The reason is not that the one class believe the danger 
to be less. They are likely in many instances to per- 
ceive it more clearly. But having acquired a habit of 
instantiy turning their thoughts to the means of counter- 
acting the danger, their minds are thrown into a state 
which excludes the ascendency of fear. Mental forti- 
tude entirely depends on this habit. The timid horse- 
man is haunted by the horrors of a fiill. The bold and 
akilfol thinks only about the best way of curbing or 
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tttpportiDg his horse. Even when all means are equally 
unavailable, and bis condition appears desperate to the by- 
stander^ be still owes to his fortunate habit that he does 
not suffer the agony of the coward. Many cases have 
been known where fortitude has reached f uch strength 
that the faculties, instead of being confounded by danger, 
are never raised to their highest activity by a less violent 
stimulant. The distinction between such men and the 
coward does not depend on difference of opinion about 
the reality or extent of the danger, but on a state of mind 
which renders it more or less accessible to fear. Though 
it must be owned that the moral sentiments are very dif* 
ferent from any other human faculty, yet the above ob- 
servations seem to be in a great measure applicable to 
every state of mind. The emotions and desires which 
compose conscience, while they occupy the mind, must 
exclude all contemplation of the cause in which the object 
of these feelings may have originated. To their eye the 
voluntary dupa$iiian$ and aeiianif their sole objectf 
must appear to be the first link of a chain. In the view 
of conscience they have no foreign original. The con- 
science being so constantly associated with all voUHotUf 
its view becomes habitual : — being always possessed of 
some, and capable of intense warmth, it predominates 
over the habiu of thinking of those few who are employ* 
ed in the analyses of mental occupations. The reader 
who hu in any degree been inclined to adopt the expiana* 
tioos attempted above, of the imperative character otcoia* 
science, may be disposed also to believe that they afford 
some foundation for that conviction of the existenoe of a 
power to obey iu commands, which (it ought to be grant* 
ed to the German philosophers) is irresistibly suggested 
by the commanding tone of all its dictates. If such an 
expbination should be thought worthy of consideration, 
it must be very carefully distinguished from that illusivo 
sense by which some writers have laboured to reeoMile 
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the feeling of liberty with the reality of necessity.* In 
this case there is no illusion ; — nothing is required but 
the admission^ that every faculty observes its owa laws^ 
atid that when the action of the one fills the mind, that 
of every other is suspended. The ear cannot see, nor 
can the eye hear. Why then should not the greater 
powers of reason and conscience have different habitual 
modes of contemplating voluntary actions ? How strong- 
ly do experience and analogy seem to require the arrange- 
ment of motive and volition under the class of causes and 
effects ! With what irresistible power, on' the other hand, 
do all our moral sentiments remove extrinsic agency from 
view, and concentrate all feeling in the agent himself! 
The one manner of thinking may predominate among the 
speculative few in their short moments of abstraction ; 
the other will be that of all other men, and of the specu- 
lator himself when he is called upon to act, or when bis 
feelings are powerfully excited by the amiable or odious 
dispositions of his fellow-men. In these workings of 
various faculties there is nothing that can be accurately 
described as contrariety of opinion. An intellectual state, 
and a feeling, never can be contrary to each other. - They 
are too utterly incapable of comparison to be the subject 
of contrast. They are agents of a perfectly different 
nature, acting in different spheres. A fueling can no 
more be called true or fiilse, than a demonstration, con- 
sidered simply in itself, can be said to be agreeable or 
disagreeable. • It is true, indeed, that in consequence of 
the association of all mental acts with each other, emo- 
tions and desires may occasion habitual errori9 of judg- 
ment j — but liability to error belongs to every exercise 
of humai^ reason ; it arises from a multitude of causes ; it 
constitutes, therefore, no difficulty peculiar to the case 
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before us. Neither truth nor fiJsehood c4n be predi- 
cated of the perceptions of the senses, but they lead to 
blse opinions. An object seen through different medi- 
ums may by the inexperienced be thought to be no 
longer the same. AU men long concluded falsely* from 
what they saw^ that the earth was stationanry and the 
sun in perpetual motion around it. The greater part of 
mankind still adopt the same error. Newton and Laplace 
used the same language with the ignorant^ and conform- 
ed (if we may not say to their opinion) at least to their 
habits of thinking on all ordinary occasions, and during 
the far greater part of their lives. Nor is this all : The 
language which represents various states of mind is very 
vague. The word which denotes a compound state is 
often taken from iu principal fact; from that which is 
most eanspieuaus^ most easily ealkd to mind^ most toarm^ 
fyfeltf or most frequently recurring. It is sometimes 
borrowed from a separate^ but^ as it were^ neighbour- 
ing condition of mind. The grand distinction between 
thought and feeling is so little observed, that we are peou« 
liarly liable to confusion on this subject. Perhaps when 
we use language which indicates an opinion concerning 
the acts of the will, we may mean little more than to 
express strongly and warmly the moral sentiments which 
voluntary acts alone call up. It would argue disrespect 
for the human understanding, vainly employed for so 
many centuries in reconciling contradictory opinions, to 
propose such suggestions without peculiar diffidence; 
but before they are altogether rejected, it may be well 
to consider, whether the constant success of the advo* 
cates of necessity on one ground, and of the partisans of 
free-will on another, does not seem to indicate that the 
two parties contemplate the subject from different points 
of view, that neither habitually sees more than one side 
of it, and Uiat they look at it through the medium of 
different sUies of mind. 
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It should be remembered that these hints of a possible 
reconciliation between seemingly repugnant opinions are 
proposed, not as perfect analogies, but to lead men's 
minds into the inquiry, whether that which certainly 
befalls the mind, in many cases on a small scale, may 
not, under circumstances favourable to its development^ 
occur with greater magnitude, and more important con- 
sequences. The coward and brave, as has been stated^ 
act differently at the approach of danger, because it pro- 
duces exertion in the one and fear in the other. But 
very brave men must, by the terms, be few. They have 
little aid in their highest acts, therefore^ from fellow- 
feeling. They are often too obscure for the hope of 
praise, and they have seldom been trained to cultivate 
courage as a virtue. The very reverse oecurs in the 
different view tcAen hy understanding and hy conscience j 
of the nature of voluntary actions. The conscientious 
view must, in some degree, present itself to all mankind. 
It is therefore unspeakably strengthened by general sym- 
pathy. All men respect themselves for being habitually 
guided by it. It is the object of general commendation ; 
and moral discipline has no other aim but its cultivation* 
Whoever does not feel more pain from his crimes than 
from his misfortunes, is looked on with general aversion. 
And when it is considered that a Being of perfect wis- 
dom and goodness estimates us according to the degree 
in which conscience governs our voluntary acts, it is 
surely no wonder that, in this most important discrepancy 
between the great faculties of our nature, we shodd con- 
sider the best habitual disposition to be that which the 
coldest reason shows us to be most conducive to well- 
doing and wellbeing. 

On every other point, at least> it should seem that, 
without the multiplied suppositions and immense appa- 
ratus of the German School, the authority of morality 
mny be vindicated, the disinterestedness of human natare 
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asserted^ the first principles of knowledge secured, and 
the hopes and consolations of mankind preserved. Ages 
may yet be necessary to give to ethical theory all the 
forms and language of science, and to apply it to the 
multiplied and complicated facts and rules which are 
within its province. In the mean time, if any statement 
of the opinions here unfolded or intimated shall be proved 
to be at variance with the reality of social affections, and 
with the feeling of moral distinction, the author of this 
Dissertation will be the first to relinquish a theory which 
will then show itself inadequate to explain the most indis- 
putable, as well as by iar the most important, parts ci 
human nature. If it shall be shown to lower Uie cha- 
racter of man, to cloud his hopes, or to impair the sense 
of duty, he will be grateful to those who may point out 
his error, and deliver him from the poignant regret of 
adopting opinions i^ch lead to consequences so per- 
nicious. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



NoTB A, p. 90. 

Tmb TWMflDi of Cieeioi» tbo SloieMB of Cilo aie paiki^ 
motl perfect ipeeiineii of thtt reSned rtillarj which attune te 
obfed of the orator without fcocral iojiHticc lo the pereoD wlKiee 
authority ii fbr the momeDt lo he ahated. 

^Accenit Ui doctrina bob awderata, nee Hitit, eed, «t oM 
Tidetur, paelo aiperior el dorior qoan ant ?eritas ant natnra 
patiatur.** After an emnneratioii of the Stoical paiadosee, he 
addi: ^ H«e homo infenioiimnina M. Calo arripott, neqne Aipn* 
tandi cauia« nt flMgna pan, aed ita mendi. Noatri suleni Uli 
(fetebor enin ae qooqne in adoieaeentia iatttnm ingeoio men 
qoMHc adjoHMOta do^kiios) noatri, inqoam, iUi a Phtone atqoe 
Ariitolele moderati hoounea et teoqierati aiont apod aapicBlaai 

falere aliqoando grationi; riri booi eaM niaereri; onmea 

firtotea mediocritate qnadam niod er a t aa. Hoe ad UMgiatroa m qna 
te fortnna, Cato, com iata natnra detnlMet, non tn qindem fir 
melior eaaea, nee fertior, nee tenqierantior, nee jnitior (neqne enm 
i), aed panb ad lenitatani propenrior.** (Ck»bo jnw 

) 



Nora B, p. 37. 

The greater part of the fcOowiog extract from Grotinrt fHilarf 
4f ti$ JTirtfrfendf ii inaerted aa the beat ahtidgeaMnt of te 
ancient Urtorj of theae ttill aobaiftinf cootroferriea known in onr 
time. I extract abo the introdoctioo aa a nM>deI of the mannir in 
which an Uitorian may atate a reGgiooe diipote which haa infloenoed 
political albin; hot 6r more becaoae it ii an onparalleled example 
of eqoi tj and fcrbearance in the narratife of a cooteat of winch the 
hietoffian waa himidf a rictim. 

^ Haboit hie annoa (1608) hand qiemendi quoqne nmli iimina, 
rix ut arma derierant, exorto pobBcm rdifiooii dimidin, ht entih m 
tnitiia, aed nt penhtim in majna e iu m p e i e t . Lnfdnniaacraelltaffaa 
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docebftol fin eradHione pnesUntea Gomaras eC Arminios, quonmi 
iUe aeteroa Dei lege fixam memormbat, cai homioam salus desdna- 
retor, qob in exitiom teoderel; iiide alioa ad pietatem tnhi, et 
tractos costodiri ne elabantur; relinqiii alios commaiii hamanitatis 
▼itio et aaia criminilMU ioTolutoa: bic Tero oootra integrom jodicenit 
sed eondem opdmom patrem, id leonini feciwo AacrioieD, at 
peccandi pertcsis fiduciaouiae in Chnstnni repooeatibiis feoiaiD ac 
▼itam daret, contoiiiacibas pcBoam; Deoque gratmii, at oomes 
r e api s ca at, ac meliora edocti retioeaot; aedcogi neminem. Aocasa- 
baotqoe ioTicem; Anninios GoaiannD, qood peccandi caoaas Deo 
aacriberet, ac fiiti pereoasioiie teneret iramobilea aoimoa; Gomaroa 
Afmiiiiinii, quod longioa ipais Rooiaiieiiaiani adtia hominem arro- 
gantia iniplefet, neepatereiwr mMDeoaecqfUmfarritremmaxiwmm^ 
hcmam wnmiewu Constat bis qoeia caim legere Teterora Bbros, 
antiqooe Christianoram triboiase bominom Yolontali lim liberam, 
tarn in acceptanda, qoam in retinenda diaciplina; ande aoa pnemiis 
ac soppliciis eqoitas. Neqoe iidem tamen omisefe concta diWnani 
ad bonitatem referre, ciqos manere salotare semen ad nos per? e- 
nisset, ac cojus singolari aaxilio pericala nostra in^gerent Pnmaa 
omnium Augostinas, ex quo ipn cam Pdagio et eum secatia 
certameo {nam ohU aUier H ipse sauerat}^ aeer diq>atandi, ita 
liberlatis Tocem retinqoere, ut €a decreta qaedam Dei pneponeret, 
qoa Tim ipsam destraere yiderentor. At per GnDciam quidem 
Asiamqae retenta veins ilia ac simplicior sententia. Per occidentem 
magnam Aogostini nomen moltos traxit in oonsensapi, reperUs 
tamen per Galliam et alibi qui se opponerent Poeterioribos 
snculis, cum scbola non alio magis quam Aogostino doctore 
ateretur, quis ipsi sensus, quis dexter pugnare visa oonciliandi 
modus, diu inter Francisci et Dominici fkmiliam disputato, doctia- 
nmi Jesuitarum, cum exaction subtilitate nodum soWere laborassent, 
Romas accusati sgre damnationem effugere. At Protestantium 
princeps, Luthenis, egreasus monasterio quod Augustini ut nomen, 
ita sensus sequebatur, parte Augustini arrepta, id quod ia reliquerat, 
Ubertatis nomen, coBpit exscindere; quod tam grave Erasmo visam^ 
ut cum caBtera ipsius aut probaret aut silentio transmitteret, bic 
objiciat sese: cujus argumentis motus Pbilippus Melanchthon, Lutberi 
adjutor, quae prius scripserat iromutavit, auctorque fuit Luthero, 
quod multi volunt, certe quod constat Lutheranis, deserendi decreta 
rigida et conditionem respuentia; sic tamen ut libertatis vocabulum 
quam rem magis perhorrescerent. At in altera Protestantium 
parte dux Calvinus, primis Lutheri dictis in hac controversia inhac- 
rescens, novis ea fylaft pnesidiis, addidiique uUachm AmguHitiOt 
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veram ae MihUarem fiiem rem esse perpetuam ei amUH neseiam 
cujus proinde qui sibi eoent contcii, eos aeterniB felicitatis jam 
nunc certos etse, quos interim in crimina, quantumvia giavia^ 
prolabi poase Don diflitebatar. Auzit aententis rigoram Genevae 
Beza, per Germantam Zanchiua, Urainua, Piacator, aaepe eo uaque 
provectiy ut, quod alii anzie Titaverant, aperttua Donnunquam trade- 
rent, etiam peccandi neceaaitatem a prima cauaa pendere: qoaa 
aropla Lutberania criminandi roatena.** (H. Gsom HisU ttb. xnL 
p. 562.) 

NoTs C, p. 38. 

The Calfiniam, or rather Auguatinianiam, of Aquinaa, la placed 
beyond all doubt by the (bllowing paaaagea :— '^ Prxdeatinatio eat 
cauaa gratiae et gloriae.'' (Opera, VII. 356, edit. Paria. 1664.) 

*^ Numerua prxdeatinatorum certua eat.'* {Ibid. 363.) 

*^ Prxacientia roeritomro nuUo roodo eat cauaa prxdeatinationia 
difinae.** (nrid.370.) 

*^ Liberum arbitrium eat facultaa qua bonum eligitur, gratia 
aaaistente, vel malum, eadem deaisteote.** (Ibid, VIII. 222.) 

^* Deua inclinat ad bonum admioiatrando Tirtutem agendi et 
monendo ad bonum. Sed ad malum dicitur inclinare in quantum 
gratiam non praebet, per quam aliquia a malo retraheretur.** 
(Ibid. 364.) 

On the other aide: 

** Accipitur lidea pro eo quo creditur, et eat Tirtuay et pro eo 
quod creditur, et non eat Tirtua. Fidea qua creditur, at cum caritate 
ait, Tirtua eat*" (Ibid. IX. 236.) 

^' Dif ina bonitaa eat primum principium communicationia totiua 
quam Deua creaturia largitur.** 

'' Quamfia onne quod Deua vult juatum ait, non tameo ei boe 
juatum dicitur quod Deua illud Tult** (Aid. 697.) 

NoTs D, p. 39. 

The Auguatintan doctrine ia, with aome heaitatioo aod reloctaoet, 
acquieaced in by Scotua, in that milder form which aacribea elecUon 
to an ezpresa decree, and conaidera the reat of mankind aa only 
leA to the deaenred penaliiea of their tranagreaaiona. ^* In bujua 
quatationia eolutione mallem alioa audire quam docere/' (Soon 
Opera, V. 1328. Lugd. 1639.) Thia modeaty aod pmdeoee ia 
foreign from the dogmatical geoiua of a Scboolmao; and 
qualitiea are atill more apparent in the very remarkabte 
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which he applies to the tremendous doctrine of reprobation. ^Eorom 
autem non miseretur (scil. Dens) quUnu gratiam ncm prabendam 
e#je aeqmtaU oeeulHsnma ei ab kumamssamims remoiUsimajudi^ 
cof." (Und. 1329.) In the commentary on Scotus which ibllow*» 
it appears that his acate disciple Ockham disputed very freely 
against the opinions of his master. *^ Mtda Jeri bamtm eti" is a 
startling paradox, quoted by Scotus from Augustin. (Ibid. 1381.) 
It appears that Ockham saw no difference between election and 
reprobation, and considered those who embraced only the former as 
at variance with themseWes. (Ibid. 1313.) 

Scotus, at great length, contends that our thoughts (consequently 
our opinions) are not subject to the will. (YI. 1054 — 1056.) One 
step more would have led him to acknqwledge that all erroneous 
judgment is involuntary, and therefore inculpable and unpunishable, 
however pernicious. 

His attempt to reconcile foreknowledge with contingency (V. 
1 300-^1 327% is a remarkable example of the power of human 
subtlety to keep up the appearance of a struggle where it is impos- 
sible to make one real effort. 

But the most dangerous of all the deviations of Scotus from the 
system of Aquinas is, that he opened the way to the opinion that 
the distinction of right and wrong depends on the. mere will of the 
Eternal Mind. The absolute power of the Deity, according to 
him, extends to all but contradictions. His regular power (ordinaid) 
is exercised conformably to an order established by himself; ^<si 
PLACET voLuivTATi, sub qus libera est, becta est lex.*' (Scxxr. V. 
1368, f<^.) 

Note E, p. 39. 

(Plat. 8qph. edit Bip. n.334w) 
n«r«v Aftovrio? ttfitBuf ufAi, (Ibid. 227« ) 

Plato is quoted on this subject by Marcus Aurelius, in a manner 
which shows, if there had been any doubt, the meaning to be, that 
all error is involuntary. 

Every mind is unwillingly led fromtnith. 

(EptcT. lib. i. cap. zxviiL) 

Augustin closes the long line of ancient testimony to the involun- 
tary character of error: ^^ Quis est qui velit decipi? Fallere nolant 
boni; lalli autem nee boni volunt nee mali." (Auo. Serm. de 
Yerbo.) 
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NoTs F, p. 39. 

From a long, tble, and mttructive dissertation by the commeii- 
tator on Scottis, it appears that this immoral dogma was propounded 
in terms more bold and startling by Ockbam, who openly affirmed, 
that ^^ moral e?il was only e? il because it was prohibited.** ^ Oe- 
hamus, qui putat quod nihil posset esse malum sine voluntate prohi* 
bitif a Dei, hancque voluntatem esse liberam; sic ut posset eam noo 
habere, et consequenter ut posset fieri quod nulla proraus essent 
mala.'* (Scot. VII. p. 859.) But, says the commentator, ^ Dico 
primo legem naturalem non consistere in jussione ulla que sU actus 
▼oluntatis Dei. Ilaec est communissima theologorum sententia.** 
(Scot. VII. p. 858.) And indeed the reason urged against Ock- 
bam completely justifies this approach to unanimity. ^* For,** he 
asks, ^^ why is it right to obey the will of Qod ? Is it because our 
oforal faculties perceive it to be right? But they equally perceive and 
feel the authority of all the primary principles of morality; and if 
this answer be made, it is obvious that those who make it do in cflect 
admit the independence of moral distinctions on the will of God.** 

^* If God,*' said Ockham, ^ had commanded his creatures to hate 
himself, hatred of God would have been praiseworthy.*' (Domdi. 
Soto de JustUia et Jure^ lib. ii. qusst. 3, ^^ Utrum prmcepia Deea* 
logi wa dUpensabilia ;'' a book dedicated to Don Carlos, the soo 
of Philip II.) Suarez, the last scholastic philosopher, rejected the 
Ockhamical doctrine, but allowed will to be a pari of the ibuoda- 
tioD of morality. ^^ Voluntas Dei nam est Ma ratio booitatis aot 
malitis.** (Suamxs ds LegHnu^ lib. ii. 66, p. 71. edit. Loud. 1679.) 

As the great majority of the Schoolmen supported their opioioo 
of this subject by the coosideratioii of eternal and immutable ideas 
of right and wrong in the dirine intellect, it was natural that the 
Nominalists, of whom Ockham was the founder, who rejected all 
general ideas, should also have rejected those moral distinctions 
which were then supposed to originate in sueh ideas. Gerson was 
a celebrated Nominalist; and be was the more disposed to follow 
the opinions of his master, be ca use they agreed in ■'•iitiimng the 
independence of the State on the Church, and the superiority of 
the Church over the Pope. 

Note G^ p. 41. 

It must be premised that CkarUas among the aneieM divines 
corresponded with !{•< of the Platonasts, and with the eoMof kler 
philoaopb e rs, ss comprehending the love of all thai is Invewottby in 
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the Creator or his creatures. It is the theological yirtae of charity, 
and corresponds with no term in use among modem moralists. 
^^ Cum objectum amoris sit bonum, dupliciter potest aliquis teD« 
dere in bonum alicujus rei; uno modo, quod bonum UUus rei ad 
aUerum referaty sicut amat quis vinum in quantum dulcedinem Tini 
peroptat; et hie amor vocatur a quibusdam amor concupiscentis. 
Amor autemiste turn iermnatur ad rem quae dicUur amari^ sed reftec' 
titur ad rem iUam cut optalur banumiUius reL Alio modo amor (brtior 
in bonum alicujus rei, Ua quod ad rem ipsam tseximatits; et hie 
est amor beneyolentiaa. Qua bonum nostrum in Deo perfectuoi 
est« sicut in causa universah bonorum; ideo bonum in ipso esse 
magis naiuraUlercomplacet quam in nobis ipsis: et ideo etiam amore 
amicitisB naturalUer Deus ab homine plus seipso diligitur.'' 

The above quotations from Aquinas will probably be sufficient for 
those who are acquainted with these questions, and they will cer- 
tainly be thought too large by those who are not. In the next ques- 
tion he inquires, whether in the love of God there can be any view to 
reward. Ho appears to consider himself as bound by authority to 
answer in the affirmative; and he employs much ingenuity in recon- 
ciling a certain expectation of reward with the disinterested charac- 
ter ascribed by him to piety in common with all the affisctions which 
terminate in other beings. ^^ Nihil aliud est merees nostra quam 
perfrui Deo. Ergo charitas non solum non excludit, sed etiam 
facit habere oculum ad mercedem." In this answer he seems to 
have anticipated the representations of Jeremy Taylor (^Sermon on 
Growth in Grace); of Lord Shaftesbury (^Tnquirff ccneemmg Virtue^ 
book i. part iii. sect. 3); of Mr T. Erakine {FVeeness of the Gospd^ 
Edinb. 1828); and more especially of Mr John Smith {Discourses^ 
Lond. 1660). No extracts could convey a just conception of the 
observations which follow, unless they were accompanied by a 
longer examination of the technical language of the Schoolmen 
than would be warranted on this occasion. It is clear that he dis- 
tinguishes well the affection of piety from the happy fruits, which, 
as he cautiously expresses it, ^^ are in the nature of a reward/' just as 
the consideration of the pleasures and advantages of friendship may 
enter into the affection and strengthen it, though they are not its 
objects, and never could inspire such a feeling. It seems to me 
also that he had a dimmer view of another doctrine, by which we 
are taught, that though our own happiness be not the end which 
we pursue in loving others, yet it may be the final cause of the 
insertion of di^nterested affections into the nature of man. ^^ Po- 
nere meroedem aliquam finem amoris ex parte amati, est oontra 
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rationem amicituB. Sed ponere mercedem 6Ma fineni tnons ex 
parte amantis, non tamen ultimuro, prout tcUicel ipse amor art 
quedam operatio amantiy, non est contra rationem amicitie. Poe- 
turn operationem amorit amare propter aliquid aliud, aalva amicitia. 
Potest habeas ekariiaUm habere oeulUm ad mercedem^ nK pemai 
beaiUmdmem ereaUmjmem awunie^ mm auiemjbum aaiaft/' Upon 
the last words my interpretation chiefly depends. The immediately 
preceding sentence must be owned to have been founded on a dis- 
tinction between viewing the good firoits of our own afiectioos as 
enhancing their intrinsic pleasures, and feeling love for another oo 
account of the advantage to be derived from him; which last is 
inconceivable. 

Note H, p. 41. 

** Polestss spiritualis et socularis utraque deducitur a potestate 
divina; ideo in tantum secularis est sub spintuali, in quantum est a 
Doo supposita; scilicet, in his quae ad salutem anime pertinent lo 
his autem quao ad bonum civile spectant, est magis obediendum 
potestati seculari; sicut illud Matthaoi, * Reddite qus9 sunt Cesaris 
Cttssri.* " What follows is more doubtful. <' Nisi forte potesUti 
spirituali etiam poteslas socularis conjungatur, ut in Papa, qui atr»* 
usque potestatis apicem tenet.*' (VIIL 435.) Here, says the 
French editor, it may be doubted whether Aquinas means tlie Pope*s 
temporal power in his own dominions, or a secular authority indi- 
rectly extending over all for the sake of religion. My reasons for 
adopting the more rational construction are ahortly these:— 1. Tb« 
teit of Mstthew is so plain an assertion of tlie independence of botk 
powers, that it would be the height of extravagance to quote it at 
an autkortiy for the dependence of the state. At most it could only 
be represented as reeoneiUbU with such a dependence in one case. 
2. The word forte seems manifestly to refer to the territorial sove- 
reignty acquired by the Popes. If they have a general power ia 
secular afiairs, it must be because it is necessary to their spiritual 
suthority; and in that case to call it fortuitous would be to ascribe 
to it an adjunct destructive of its nature. 3. His former reasooiog 
on the same question seems to he decisive. The power of the Popa 
over bishops, he says, is not founded merely in his superior nature, 
but in their authority being altogether derived from bis, ss the pro- 
consular power from the imperial. Therefore be infers that this 
case is not analogous to the relation between the civil and 
power, which arc alike derived firom God 4. Ihd an Italian 
2M 
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of the twelfth century really intended to affirm the Pope's temporal 
authority, he probably would have laid it down in terms more explicit 
and more acceptable at Rome. Hesitation and ambiguity are here 
indications of unbelief. Mere veneration for the apostolical see 
might present a more precise determination against it, as it caused 
the quotation which follows, respecting the primacy of Peter. ( Aaunv. 
Opmi, VIII. 434, 436.) 

A mere abridgement of these Tery curious passages might ezcile 
a suspicion that I had tinctured Aquinas unconsciously with a coloor 
of my own opinions. Extracts are very difficult, from the acho- 
lastic method of stating objections and answers, as well as from the 
mixture of theological authorities with philosophical reasons. 

Note I, p. 44. 

The debates in the first assembly of the Council of Trent (1546), 
between the Dominicans who adhered to Aquinas, and the Fran- 
ciscans who followed Scotus on original sin, justification, and grace, 
are to be found in Fra Paolo, Istoria del CamciUo TVidentmoy lib. 
ii. They show how much metaphysical controTersy is hid in a theo- 
logical form, how many disputes ofourdmes are of no very ancient 
origin, and how strongly the whole western church, through all the 
divisions into which it has been separated, has manifested the same 
unwillingness to avow the Augustinian system, and the same fear 
of contradicting it. To his admirably clear and short statement of 
these abstruse controversies, must be added that of bis accomplished 
opponent Cardinal Pallavicino (lib. viu and viii.), who shows still 
more evidently the strength of the Augustinian party, and the dispo- 
■tion of the Council to tolerate opinions almost Lutheran, if not 
accompanied by revolt from the Church. A little more comprom- 
ising disposition in the Reformers might have betrayed reason to a 
prolonged thraldom. We must esteem Erasmus and Helanchthoo, 
but we should reserve our gratitude for Luther and Calvin. The 
Scotists maintained their doctrine of merit of congruity, waived by 
the Council, and soon after condemned by the Church of England; 
by which they meant that they who had good dispositions always 
received the divine grace, not indeed as a reward of which they 
were worthy, but as aid which they were fit and willing to receive. 
The Franciscans denied that belirf was in the power of man. ** I 
Francescani lo negavano segnendo Scoto, qual mole che sieoome 
dalle dimostraxioni per nncessita naace la acienxa, cosi daDe per- 
soasioni nasca la bde; e eh'saa € ndV intelletto, il qoale € ageote 
naturale. ^ '■He «UP oggetto. AUegavano Peqien- 
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eim, cbe immooo po6 credefe die t nolo, ma qoeHo cbe gli ptr 
vero.** (Fba Paolo, Igicria dd CameUh TVuIoKmo, I. 193. edil.^ 
HelmtUdt, 1763, 4to.) 

Cardiotl SIbnt Pallat idno, a loarned and verj able Jaauit, waa 
appointed, according to bit own account, in 1661 , many yean after 
the death of Fra Paolo, to write a true biatory of the Council of 
Trent, aa a corrective of tlie miarepretentationa of the celebrated 
Venetian. Algernon Sidney, who knew thia court hiatorian al 
Rome, and who may be believed when be apeaka well of a JeauiC 
and a Cardinal, commendi the work in a letter to hia father. Lord 
Leiceater. At the end of Pallavicino'a work ia a list Sf three hun- 
dred and aiity erron in matters of fact, which the Papal party pre- 
tend to have detected in the independent historian, whom they 
charge with heresy or infidelity, and, in either case, with hypocrisy. 

NoTs K, p. 49. 

** Hoc tempore, Perdinando el Isabelb regnantiboa, in academia 
Salmantina jacta aunt robuatioria tbeologisB semina; ingentia eoim 
fam« vir Frandacos de Victoria, non tam locubrationibua edttia, 
quamvis bmc non magna molia al OMgni pretii ami, aed doctiasiastK 
rum theologorum edncatione, quamdiu foeril aacns acientisB bonoe 
inter mortalea, vebementer laudabilur.** (Amromi BSbL BStp. 
Nc9a^ fntii iv. Madrid, 1783.) ^8i ad BMNrom inatructorea raa* 
piciaa, Solua iteram nomioabilur.** (IIM.) 

NoTB L, p. 60. 

The title of the poblisbed account of the conference al VaBadoBd 
is, «' The controversy between the Bishop of Cbiapa and Dr B apul 
veda; in which the Doctor contended thai Ihe conqoeal of the Indha 
from the natives waa bwful, and the Biahop maintained Ibal it waa 
unkwfiil, tyrannical, and unjual, in Ibe preaence of onny theokgiaoei 
lawyers, and other learned men asaembled by hia Mqesly.** (Aw^ 
TOHU BM. Btp. JVoM, tom. i. p. 192.) 

Laa Cbaaa died in 1666, in the 9td year of hia age; Sepolveda 
died in 1671, in bis S2d year. 

Sepdveda waa the scholar of Pompooatius, and a firiend of Bran* 
mus. Cardinal Pole, Aldua Manotraa, &e. In hia book Ik Jwtfa 
BM Cmu%$ cenCra Jbdot auMfIt, be contended only Ibal tbekky 
might justly ^ ad ditionem Indoa,noo berilem aed regiam el dvileas, 
lege bdii redigere.** (Ammim in voce ggmhsJa- Wbh JKqk 
Nmm, toan. i. p. 70S.) 
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' But this smooth and specious language covered a poison. Had 
it entirely prevailed, the cruel consequence of the defeat of the ad- 
vocate of the oppressed would alone have remained; the limitations 
and soflenings employed by their opponent to obtain success would 
have been speedily disregarded and forgotten. 

Covarruvias, another eminent Jurist, was sent by Philip II. to the 
Council of Trent, at its renewal in 1560, and^ with Cardinal Buon- 
campagni, drew up the decrees of reformation. Francis Sanchez, 
the father of philosophical grammar, published his Minerva at Sala- 
manca in 1587; so active was the cultivation of philosophy in Spain 
in the age oWervantes. 

Note M, p. 79. 

^ Alors en repassant dans mon esprit les diverses opinions qui 
m'avoient tour-a-tour entratn^ depuis ma naissance, jevis que bien 
qu'aucune d'elles ne fut assez ^vidente pour produire imm^diatement 
la conviction, ellesavoient divers degr^s de vraisemblance, et que Pas- 
sentiment interieur s'y pr^toit ou s'y refusoit k difierentes mesures. 
Sur cette premiere observation, comparent entr'elles toutes cesdifT^- 
rentes id^es dans le silence des pr^jug^s, je trouvai que ]a pre- 
midre, et la plus commune, 6toit aussi la plus simple et la plus 
raisonnable; et qu'il ne lui manquoit, pour reunir tous les sufirages, 
que d'avoir 6i6 propos^e la derniere. Imagines tous vob philoso- 
phes anciens et modernes, ayant d'abord ^puis6 leun bizarres sys- 
t^mea de forces, de chances, de fatality, de n^cessit6, d'atomes, de 
monde anim^, de matiere vivante, de mat^rialisme de toute espece; 
et aprds eux tous I'illustre Clarke, ^clairant le monde, annon9ant 
enfin FEtre des ^tres, et le dispensateur des choses. Avec quelle 
onivenelle admiration, avec quel applaudissement unanime n'eilt 
point ^t6 reqvL ce nouveau sysllme si grand, si consolant, si sub- 
lime, si propre a Clever I'^me, a donner une base k la vertu, et en 
m^me tems si frappant, si lumineux, si simple, et, ce me semble, 
offrant moins de choses incomprehensibles k I'esprit humain, qu'il 
n'en trouve d'absurdes en tout autre syst^me! Je me disois, lea ob- 
jections insolubles sont communes k tous, parceque Tesprit de 
Phomme est trop borne pour les r^soudre: elles ne prouvent done 
lien centre aucun par preference, mais quelle difference entre les 
preuves directe8.'*--( Jennie, tome III. livre iv. p. 25.) 

Note, N, p. 102, 103. 
*^ Est autem jtf« quaedam potentia moralis, et obligatio neceasitas 
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moralis. Moralem autem intelligo, quz apud vinim bonum aequi- 
pollet naturali: Nam ut praeclare juriaconsuhus Romanus ait, qwm 
contra bcmot mores sunt^ ea nee facere nos posse credendum esL 
Vir bonus autem est, qui amat omnes, quantum ratio pcrmittit. 
Justitiam igitur, quae virtus est hujus aflfectus rectrix, quem ^a«v- 
^{•rj«# Greci vocantycommodissime, ntfallor, definiemus caritatem 
sapientis, hoc est, sequentcm sapientise dictata. Itaque, quod Car* 
neades dixisse fertur, justitiam esse summam stuhitiam, quia alienia 
utilitatibus consuli jubcat, oeglcctis propriis, ex ignorata ejus defi- 
nitione natum est. CarUas est bcoevolcntia universalis, et henewh 
lentia amandi sive diligendi habitus. Atnare autem iKe diligere est 
felicitate allerius delcctari, vel, quod eodcm redit, felicitatem alie- 
nam adsciscere in suam. Undc diflTicilis nodus solvitur, magni etiam 
in Tlieologia momcnli, quomodo amor non mercenarius detur, qui 
sit a spe metuque et omni utilitatis respectu separatus: scilicet, quo* 
rum utilitas delectat, eorum felicitas nostram ingreditur, nam que 
delectant, per so expetuntur. Et uti pulchronim contemplatio ipat 
jucunda est, pictaque tabula Kaphaelis intelligentem afiicit, etsi 
nuilos census ferat, adco ut in oculis deliciisque feratur, quodam 
simulacra amoris; ita quum res pulchra simul etiam felicitatis eat 
capax, transit aflectus in venim amorem. Superat autem dhimu 
amor alios amores, quos Deus cum maximo successu amarc potest, 
quando Deo simul et felicius nihil est, et nihil pulchrius felicitateque 
dignius intelligi potest. Et quum idem sit potentie sapienti«que 
summae, felicitas ejus non tantum ingreditur nostram (si sapimut, 
id est, ipsum amamua), sed et facit. Quia autem sapientia carita- 
tem dirigere debet, hujus quoque definitione opus eriL Arbitror 
autem notioni hominum optiino satisHeri, si sapiemHam nihil aHod 
esse dicamus, quam ipsam sciontiam feliciutis.'* ( Lxuxitii Ofitm^ 
tom. IV. pars iii. p. 294.) 

^^ Et jus quidem meruro sive strictum nascitur ex principio ser- 
vanda; pacis ; arquitas sivo caritas ad majus aliquid contendit, ut, 
dum quisque alteri prodest quantum potest, felicitatem suam augeat 
in aliena ; et, ut verbo dicam, jus strictum roiseriam vitat, jus au- 
perius ad felicitatem tcndit, sed qualis in banc mortalitalem cadit. 
Quod vera ipsam vitam, et quicquid banc vitam expetendam facit, 
magno coinmodo alicno posthabere debeamus, ita ut maximoa etiam 
dolores in aliorum gratiam perferrc oporteat ; magis pulchre pre- 
cipitur a philoaopbis quam solide demonstratur. Nam decua el 
gloriam, et animi sui virtute gaudentis aensum, ad que aub hona^ 
tatis nomine pravocani, cogitationis sive mentis bona eaae constat, 
magna quidem, sed non omnibus nee omni malorum 
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valitura, quando non omnes aeque iroaginando afficiuntur ; prasser- 
tim quos nequie educatio liberalise neque contuetudo Vivendi ingenum, 
vel vitae sectsve disciplina ad honoris aBStimationem, vel animi bona 
sentienda assuefecit. Ut vero universal demonstratione conficiatur, 
omne honestum esse utile, et omne turpe damnosum, assuraenda est 
immortalitaa anims, et rector universi Deus. Ita fit, ut omoes in 
civitate pcrfectissima vivere intelligamur, sub monarcba, qui nee ob 
sapientiam falli, nee ob potentiam vitari potest ; idemque tam ama- 
bilis est, ut felicitas sit tali domino servire. Huic igitur qui ani- 
mam impendit, Cbristo docente, earn lucratur. Hujus potentia 
providentiaque efficitur, ut omne jus in factum transeat, ut nemo 
Isdatur nisi a se ipso, ut nihil recte gestum sine pmnio sit, nullum 
peccatum sine poena." {Ibid, p. 290.) 

Note O, p. 108. 

The writer of this Discourse was led, on a former occasion, by a 
generally prevalent notion, too nearly to confound the theolc^gical 
doctrine of predestination with the philosophical opinion which sup- 
posed the determination of the will to be, like other events, pro- 
duced by adequate causes. (See a criticism on Mr Stewart's Dis- 
sertation, EdM. Review^ XXXVI. 265.) Mote careful reflection 
has corrected a confusion common to him with most writers on the 
sulgect. What is called Suhlapsarian CdbrimUm^ which was the 
doctrine of the most eminent men, including Augustin and Calvin 
himself, ascribed to God, and to man before the fall, what is called 
free-will, which they even own still to exist in all the ordinary acts 
of life, though it be lost with respect to religious morality. The 
decree of election, on this scheme, arises from God's foreknowledge 
that sum was to Aill, and that all men became thereby with justice 
liable to eternal punishment The election of some to salvation 
was an act of divine goodness, and the pretention of the rest was 
an exercise of holiness and justice. 

This suhlapsarian predestination is evidently irreconcilable with 
the doctrine of necessity, which considers free-will, or volitions not 
caused by motives, as absolutely inconsistent with the definition of 
an intelligent being, which is, that he acts from a motive, or, in 
other words, with a purpose. 

The supralapsarian scheme, which represents the &1I itself as 
fore-ordained, may indeed be built on necessitarian principles* But 
on that scheme original sin seems wholly to lose that importance 
which the former system gives it as a revolution in the state of the 
worid, requiring an interposition of dirine power to remedy a part 
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of iu Ikul effects. It becomei no more than the first link io the 
chain of predestined oflbnces. Yet both Catholic and Protestant 
predestinarians have borrowed the arguments and distinctions of 
philosophical necessitarians. One of the propositions of Jansenius, 
condemned by the bull of Innocent X. in 1653, is, that '^to merit 
or dement in a state of Upsed nature, it is not necessary that there 
ahould be in man a liberty free from necessity ; it is sufficient that 
there be a liberty free from constraint.** (Durur, Sstcire 4$ 
tEgUst en ahrigkj siecle zvii. livre iv. chap. viii. p. 193.) Ln* 
ther, in his once famous treatise de Servo JlrbUrio against Eras- 
mus (printed in 1526), ezpresses himself as follows: ** Hie est 
fidei summus gradua, credere ilium esse clementem qui tarn paooos 
salvat, tam multos damnat ; credere justum qui sua foluntate nos 
neceasario damnabiles (acit, ut videatur, ut Erasmus refert, delectari 
cruciatibus miserorum, et odio potius quam amore dignus.** My 
copy of this stem and abuaive book is not paged. In another pas* 
sage, he states the distinction between co-action and necessity as 
fiuniliar a hundred and thirty years before it was propose d by Ubb* 
bes, or condemned in the Janseoists. ** Necessario dico, noo eo* 
acts, scd, ut ilii dicunt, neceasitate immutabilitatis, non coactioiust 
hoc est, homo, cum vocat Spiritus Dei, non quidem fioleotia^ mlai 
raptus obtorto coUo, nolena lacit malum« quemadmodum for anl 
latro nolens ad pcenam ducitur, sed spoote et libera foluntate ftdt.'* 
He uses also the illustration of Hobbea, from thedifiereooe between 
a streamyeread out of its course mod/rtdf flowing in its channeL 

Nora P, p. 136. 

Though some parts of the substance of the following letter hava 
already appeared in farious forms, perhaps the account of lb 
Hume's illness, in the words of his friend and phyaician Dr CoUsi, 
will be acceptable to many readers. I owe it to the kiodaess of 
Mrs Baillie, who had the goodness to copy it from the original, m 
the collection of her late learned and eicellent huaband, Dr Bailiiab 
Some portion of what has been formerly published I do not think k 
necessary to reprint 

From Db Cvllbm to Db HmrriB* 

'' Mt Dbae Fbzshd,— I waa flivoured with yours by Mr Halkel 
on Sunday, and have answered some part of it b^ a gentleman whom 
I waa otherwise obliged to write by ; but as I was not certain how 
soon that might oome to your handy I did not answer yoor poal* 
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script ; in doing which, if I can t>blige yoa, a part of the merit must 
be that of the information being early, and T therefore giTC it you as 
soon as I possibly could. You desire an account of Mr Hume's 
last days, and I give it you with some pleasure ; for though I could 
not look upon him in his illness without much concern, yet the 
tranquillity and pleasantry which he constantly discovered did even 
then give me satbfaction, and, now that the curtain is dropped, 
allows me to indulge the less allayed reflection. He was truly an 
example des grands hommes qtd sant morU en piUtuani. For many 
weeks before his death he was very sensible of his g^dual decay ; 
and his answer to inquiries after his health was, several times, that 
he was going as fast as his enemies could wish, and as easily as his 
friends could desire. He was not, however, without a frequent re- 
currence of pain and uneasiness; but he passed most part of the 
day in his drawing*room, admitted the visits of his friends, and, with 
his usual spirit, conversed with them upon literature, politics, or 
whatever else was accidentally started. In conversation he seemed 
to be perfectly at ease, and to the last abounded with that pleasan- 
try, and those curious and entertaining anecdotes, which ever dis- 
tinguished him. This, however, I always considered rather as an 
efibrt to be agreeable; aad he at length acknowledged that it be* 
came too much for his strength. For a few days before his death, 
he became more averse to receive visits ; speaking became more 
and more difficult for him, and for twelve hours before his death his 
speech failed altogether. His senses and judgment did not ftil till 
the last hour of his life. He constantly discovered a strong sensi- 
bility to the attention and care of his friends ; and, amidst great 
uneasiness and languor, never betrayed any peevishness or impa- 
tience. This is a general account of his last days ; but a particular 

fiict or two may perhaps convey to you a still better idea of them. 

* * • * * « « 

<^ About a fortnight before his death, lie added a codicil to his 
will, in which he fully discovered his attention to his friends, as well 
as his own pleasantry. What little wine he himself drank was 
generally port, a wine for which his friend the poet [John Homel 
had ever declared the strongest aversion. David bequeaths to his 
friend John one bottle of port; and, upon condition of his drinking 
this even at two down -sittings, bestows upon him twelve dozen of 
his best claret. He pleasantly adds, that this subject of wine was 
the only one upon which they had ever differed. In the codicil 
there are several other strokes of raillery and pleasantry, highly 
expressive of the cheerfulness which he then enjoyed. He even 
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turned his attention to some of liio fioiplo amusements with which 
he had been formerly pleased. In tlio neighbourhood of his bro- 
lher*(i house in Berwickshire is a brook, by which the access in time 
of floods is frequently interrupted. Mr flume bequeaths L.lOO for 
building a bridge over this brook* but upon the express condition 
that none of the stones for that purpose shall be taken from a quarry 
in the neighbourhood, which forms part of a romantic scene in 
which, in his earlier days, Mr Hume took particular delight. Other* 
wise tlie money to go to the poor of the parish. 

^* Tlieso are a few particulars which may perhaps appear trifling; 
but to me no particulars seem trifling that relate to so great a roan. 
It is perhaps from trifles that we can best distinguish the tranquillity 
and cheerfulness of the philosopher, at a time when the most part of 
mankind are under disquiet, anxiety, and sometimes even horror.... 
I had gone so far when 1 was called to the country; and I have 
returned only so long before the post as to say, tliat I am roost 
aflTectionately yours, 

^* WlLUAX CULLKK. 

'' EdimbMrgk, llA SepiewAer 1776.'* 

Note Q, p. 137. 

Pyrrho was charged with carrying bis sceplieism so fiir as nol to 
avoid a carriage if it was driven against Um. iEnesideroot, the 
most famous of ancient sceptics, with great probability nndieatee 
the more ancient doubter from such lunacy, of which indeed bis 
having lived to the ago of ninety seems sufficient to acquit him. 

y «r{ffff{«T»< ui«rT« w^ntrm, (Dioo. Labkt. lib. iz. sect. 62.) 

Brief and imperfect as our accounts of ancient scepticism are, it 
floes appear that their reasoning on the subject of causation bad 
some resemblance to that of Mr Hume. A9«if tvrj /i t* «iTf«y •/•- t« 

«jTf«f rmt «r^sr rt 90"rtp w^tt >af rm mrrtmrmfrf trrr t« /i w^u rt tmf$ttrmt 
^tv«v iwm^ti /• tv umt rt «iTia» tvv twifftr* «» /tf«»«f. (ibid. ix. tect. 

97.) It is perhaps impossible to translate the important technical 
expression ▼« «'fir ti. It comprehends two or roore things as re- 
lated to each others— both the relative and correlative taken together 
as such. Fire considered as having the power of burning wood is 
T* w^»t rt. The words of Laertins nay therefore be neariy rendered 
into the language of modern philosophy as follows: '' Causation they 
take away thus. A cause is so only in relation to an effect. What 
2N 
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is relative is only conceived, but does not exist. Therefore cause ia 
a mere conception." 

The first attempt to prove the necessity of belief in a divine reve- 
lation, by demonstrating that natural reason leads to universal scep- 
ticism, was made by Algazel, a professor at Bagdad, in the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century of our era; whose work entitled Tke 
Destruction of the Philosopher is known to us only by the answer 
of Averroes, called Destruction of the DestrucHon. He denied a 
necessary connexion between cause and effect; for of two separate 
things, the affirmation of the existence of one does not necessarily 
contain the affirmation of the existence of the other; and the same 
may be said of denial. It is curious enough that this argument was 
more especially pointed against those Arabian philosophers who, 
from the necessary connexion of causes and efiects, reasoned agatntt 
the possibility of' miracles; thus anticipating one doctrine of Mr 
Hume, to impugn another. (Tenneman, 'Gesch. der PkU. VID. 
387.) 

The same attempt was made by the learned but unphilosophical 
Huet, bishop ot Avrsinches (QiuBStiones Alnetanmj Caen, 1690^ and 
Traits de la Foiblesse de P Esprit Hunuxin^ Amsterdam, 1723). A 
similar motive urged Berkeley to his attack on Fluxions. The 
attempt of Huet has been lately renewed by the Abb6 Lamennais, 
in his treatise on Rdigious Indifference; a fine writer, whose ap- 
parent reasonings amount to little more than well-varied assertions, 
and well-disguised assumptions of the points to be proved. 

To build religion upon scepticism is the most extravagant of all 
attempts; for it destroys the proofs of a divine missionf and leaves 
no natural means of distinguishing between revelation and ioapoeUire. 
The Abb^ Lamennais represents authority es the sole gvoend of 
belief. Why? If any reason can be given, the proposition must be 
false; if none, it is obviously a mere groundless assertion. 

Note R, p. 144. 

Casanova, a Venetian doomed to solitary imprisonment in the 
dungeons at Venice in 1755, thus speaks of the only books whieh 
for a time he was allowed to read. The title of the first was La 
cm Mystique de Swur Marie de Jesus^ appelUe d^Agrada. 

^* J'y lus tout ce que pent enfenter I'imagination exalt^e ^'sae 
vierge Espagnole extravagamment devote, cloitr^e, m^lancholiqae, 
syant des directeurs de conscience, ignorans, fkuz, et d^fots. 
Amoureuse et amie trds intime de la Sainte Vierge, elle avait re^u 
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ordre de Dieu meine d'ecrire la vie de sa divino mere. Lea in- 
structiona ndcesaairca lui avaient 6i6 fourniea par le Sainl Eaprit. 
EUlo commeD^oit la vie do Marie, non paa du jour de sa naissaoce, 
roaia du momeot de sou immacul^e conception dans le aein de aa 
mere Anne. Aprea avoir narr^ en d6lail tout co que aa divine 
heroine fit lea oeuf moia qu'elle a paave dans le sein roaternel, elle 
ooua appreod qu*4 Page de troia ana elle balayoit la maisont aid6e 
par neuf ceota domeatiques, tous angea, commandes par leur propre 
Prince Michel. Co qui frappe dana ce livre eat I'assurance que 
tout eat dit de bonne foi. Ce aont lea visions d'un esprit sublime, 
qui, aana aucune ombre d*orgueil, ivre do Dieu, croit ne r6v6lcr que 
ce que l'£sprit Saint lui inapire.'' {M6mmrts de Casanota^ IV. 
343. Leipaic, 1827.) 

A week*a confinement to thia volume produced such an effect on 
the author^ who, though an unbeliever and a debauchee, was then 
enfeebled bj melancholy, bad air, and bad food, that bia aleep was 
haunted, and bis waking hours diaturbed by its horrible visions. 
Many years aAer, passing through Agrada in Old Caatile, be 
charmed the old prieat of that vilUge by apeaking of the biogra|rfier 
of the virgin. The prieat ahowed him all the spots which were 
consecrated by her presence, and bitterly lamented that the Comt 
of Rome had refused to canonize her. It ia the natural reflection 
of the writer, that the book waa well qualified to turn a aoUtaiy 
prisoner mad, or to make a nMn at large an atheist. It ought not 
to be forgotten, that the inqutaitors of state at Venice, who pro- 
acribed this book, were probably of the latter persuaaion. It is a 
atriking instance of the infatuation of those who, in their eagemeaa 
to rivet the bigotry of the ignorant, use means which infallibly tend 
to spread utter unbelief among tlie educated. The book is a dis- 
gusting, but in its general outline seemingly (aithful, picture of Urn 
dissolute manners spread over the Continent of Europe in the mid* 
die of the eighteenth century. 

NoTK 8, p. 148. 

'« The Treatise on the Law of War and Peace, the fiaaaj on 
Human Understanding, the Spirit of Lawa, and the Inquiry into the 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations, are the works which have moel 
directly influenced the general opinion of Europe during the two 
last centariea. They are alao the moat eonspicuoos landmarks io 
the progrese of the sciences to which they relate. It is remarkable 
that the defccls of all these great works are very ainilar. The 
leading notkma of none of tlwm can, in the atricteat seose, be nid 
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to be original, though Locke and Smith in that respect surpass their 
illustrious rivals. All of thetn employ great care in ascertaining 
those laws which are immediately deduced from experience, or 
directly applicable to practice; but apply metaphysical and abstract 
principles with considerable negligence. None pursues the order 
of science, beginning with first elements, and adrancing to more 
and more complicated conclusions; though Locke is perhaps less 
defective in method than the rest. All admit digressions which, 
though often intrinsically excellent, distract attention, and break the 
chain of thought. None of them is happy in the choice, or constant 
in the use, of technical terms; and in none do we find much of that 
rigorous precision which is the first beauty of philosophical language. 
Grotius and Montesquieu were imitators of Tacitus, — the first with 
more gravity, the second with more vivacity; but both were tempted 
to forsake the simple diction of science, in pursuit of the poignant 
brevity which that great historian has carried to a vicious excess. 
Locke and Smith chose an easy, clear, and free, but somewhat 
loose and verbose style — more concise in Locke— Hnore elegant in 
Smith, — in both exempt from pedantry, but not void of ambiguity 
and repetition. Perhaps all these apparent defects contributed in 
some degree to the specific usefulness of these great works; and, by 
rendering their contents more accessible and acceptable to the 
majority of readers, have more completely blended th^ir principles 
with the common ppinions of mankind." — Edinburgh Seview^ Vol. 
XXXVL p. 244. 

Note T, p. 160. 

oiri^ vvfjifiiLtfutirt Tov v«v. (Abist. de iifitma, lib. iii. cap. v. Opera^ 
tom. 11. p. 60. Paris, 1639.) 

A little before, in the same treatise, appears a great part of the 
substance of the famous maxim, Nil eat in iniettectu quod nan priua 

fuit in 8eMU> ' H/i ^AtrAO-ta, inma-tf rif J'ox.tt iirtu, K.tLt ovs «yw MjrBnv'tmt 
yiyvta^BAi. (^Ibid, 47.) 

In the tract on Memory and Reminiscence we find his enumeration 
of the principles of association. ^« »«i to •^(nt Ov^wt^w, roto-ovrTtr 

«ro Tov rur m eixxev tifoc, »«ii «4^* I/auw m fFeiFr#ov, « rov ^ftyyuf. (Ibid* 

IL 86.) If the latter word be applied to time as well as space, and 
considered as comprehending causation, the enumeration will coin- 
cide with that of Hume. The term ^•^iv* is as significant as if it 
had been chosen by Hobbes. But it is to be observed, that these 
principles are applied only to explain memory. 
Something has been said on the subject, and something on the 
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|»rc0ent writer, by Mr Coleridge, in his unfortunateiy unfinished work 
called BiographAa Li/erorta, chap, v., which seems to justify, if 
not to re<)uire, a few remarks. That learned gentleman seems to 
have been guilty of an oversight in quoting as a distinct work the 
Parva IS'aturaHa^ which is the collective name given by the scholas- 
tic translators to those treatises of Aristotle which form the second 
volume of Duval's edition of his works, published at Paris in 1659. 
I have already acknowledged the striking resemblance of Mr Hume*s 
principles of aasociation to those of Aristotle. In answer, however, 
to a remark of Mr Coleridge, I roust add, that the manuscript of a 
part of Aquinas which I bought many years ago (on the faith of a 
bookseller's catalogue) as being written by Mr Hume, was not a 
copy of the Commentary on the Parva Natwralia^ but of Aquinas's 
own Secmmda Seeunda; and that, on examination, it proves not to 
be the handwriting of Mr Hume, and to contain nothing written by 
him. It is certain that, in the passages immediately preceding the 
quotation, Aristotle explains recollection as depending on a general 
bw,— that the idea of an object will remind us of the objects which 
immediately preceded or followed when originally perceived. But 
what Mr Coleridge has not told us is, that the Stagyrite coofiaes the 
application of this law exclusively to the phenomena ofreeMeeium 
mUmCy without any glimpse of a moro general operation extending 
to all connexions of thought and feeling, — a wonderful proof, indeed, 
even so limited, of the sagacity of the great philoaopher, but which 
for many ages continued barren of further consequences. The 
illustrations of Aquinas throw light on the original doctrine, and 
show that it was unenbrged in his time. '^ When we recollect 
Socrates, the thought of Plato occurs ' as like him.' When we 
remember Hector, the thought of Achilles occurs ^ as contrary.' 
The idea of a father is fblbwed by that of a son ^ as near.' " ( Aquih. 
Opera^ I. pars ii. p. G2, et «ef.) Those of Ludovieus Vives, as 
quoted by Mr Coleridge, extend no fiirther. 

But if Mr Coleridge will compare the parts of Hobbes on ihmam 
Natmre which relate to this subject, with those which explain general 
terms, he will perceive that the philosopher of Malroesbury builds 
on these two foundations a general theory of the human understand- 
ing, of which reasoning is only a particular case. In consequence 
of the assertion of Mr Coleridge, that Hobbes was anticipated by 
Descartes in his excellent and interesting discourse on Meikod^ I 
have twice reperused that work in qtiest of this remarkable aotici« 
pation, though, as I thought, well acquainted by my old studies wHli 
the writings of that great philoeopber. My labour has, bovtver, 
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been vain. I have discovered no trace of that or of any similar 
speculation. My edition is in Latin by Elzevir, at Amsterdam, in 
1650, the year of Descartes's death. I am obliged, therefore, to 
conjecture that Mr Coleridge, having mislaid his references, haia, 
by mistake^ quoted the discourse on Method^ instead of another 
work; which would affect his inference from the priority of Descartes 
to Hobbes. It is not to be denied, that the opinion of Aristotle, 
repeated by so many commentators, may have found its way into the 
mind of Hobbes, and also of Hume; though neither might be aware 
of its source, or even conscious that it was not originally his own. 
Yet the very. narrow view of association by Locke, his apparently 
treating it as a novelty, and the silence of common books respecting 
it, afford a presumption that the Peripatetic doctrine was so little 
known, that it might have escaped the notice of these philosophers, 
one of whom boasted that he was unread, and tlie other is not liable 
lo the ^suspicion of unacknowledged borrowing. 

To Mr Coleridge, who distrusts his own power of building a bridge 
by which his ideas may pass into a mind so differently trained as 
mine, I venture to suggest, with that sense of his genius which no 
circumstance has hindered me from seizing every fit occasion to 
manifest, that more of my early years were employed in contem- 
plations of an abstract nature, than of those of the majority of his 
readers; that there are not, even now, many of them less likely to 
be repelled firom doctrines by singularity or uncoufthness; more will- 
ing to allow that every system has caught an advantageous glimpse 
of some side or corner of the truth; more desirous- of exhibiting this 
dispersion of the fragments of wisdom by attempts to translate the 
doctrine of one school into the language of anotheir; — who, when 
he cannot discover a reason for an opinion, considers it as important 
to discover the causes of its adoption by the philosopher; believing, 
in the most, unfavourable cases, that one of the most arduous and 
useful researches of mental philosophy is to explore the subtile 
illusions which enable great minds to satisfy themselves by .mere 
words, before they deceive others by payment in the Same counterfeit 
coin. These habits, together with the natural influence of my age 
and avocations, lead me to suspect that in speculatife^ philosophy I 
am nearer to indifference than to an exclusive spirit. I hope that 
it can neither he thought presumptuous nor offensive in me to doubt, 
whetbisr the circumstance of its being found difficult to ccfnvey a 
metaphysical doctrine to a person who, at one part of his life, 
made such studies his chief pursuit* may not imply either enror in 
the opinion, or defeslin the mode excommunication. 
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NOTK V, p. 195. 

A very late writer, who seems to speak for Mr Bentbam with 
authority, tells us that ^' the first time the phrase of ^ the principle 
of utility* was brou{;ht decidedly into notice, was in the ^ Essays, by 
Da?id Hume,' published about the year 1742. In that work it is 
mentioned as the name of a principle which might be made the foun- 
dation of a system of morals, in oppontian to a system then in vagme^ 
^hich waefomnded on what woe coiled the ' moral sense.* The 
ideas, however, there attaclied to it, are rague^ and defeetiee in 
practical applieatian.*' {Westminster Review^ No. xxi.) If these 
few sentences were scrutinized with the severity and minuteness of 
Bcntham's Fragment on Goremment^ they would be found to con* 
tain almost as many misrcmembrances as assertions. Utility is not 
^* mentioned^** but fully discussed, in Mr Hume's Discourse. It is 
seldom spoken of by ** name.'' Instead of charging it with ^ iN^tfe- 
iir^#,'* it would be more just to admire the precbion which it com- 
bines with beauty. Instead of being ** defective in practical appiiea* 
fiofi,** perhaps the desire of rendering it popular has crowded it with 
examples and illustrations taken from life. To the assertion that 
^^it vas opposed to the moral sense^*' no reply can be needful but 
the following words extracted from the Discourse itself: ^^ I am apt 
to suspect that reason and sentiment concur in almost all moral de- 
terminations and conclusions. The final semienee which pronounces 
characters and actions amiable or odious^ probably depends on some 
internal sense or feelings which nature has made universal in the 
whUe species,^' ( An Enquirff concerning the Principles of Morals^ 
sect, i.) The phrase ^ made universal/' which is here used instead 
of the more obvious and common word '^ implanted,*' shows the 
anxious and perfect precision of language, by which a philosopher 
avoids the needless decision of a controversy not at the moment be* 
fore him. 

NoTR W,p. 198. 

A writer of consummate ability, who has failed in little but the res- 
pect due to the abilities and character of his opponents, has given 
too much countenance to the abuse and confusion of Uoguage ex- 
emplified in the well-known verse of Pope, 

Moci^t of •elfluTe the Pia«oni we in*y calL 

'' We know,*' says he, ^^ no universal proposition respecting haman 
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nature which is true bat one— that men always act Crom seir-inter' 
est." (Edinburgh Reriew^ March 1829.) It is manifest from 
the sequel, that the writer is not the dupa of the confusion; bat 
many of his readers may be so. If, indeed, the word seff-inUresi 
could with propriety be used for the gratification of every prevalent 
desire, he has clearly shown tiiat this change in the signification of 
terms would be of no advantage to the doctrine which he coDtro- 
verts. It would make as many sorts of self-interest as there ar« 
appetites, and it is irreconcilably at variance with the system of as- 
sociation embraced by Mr Mill. To the word self-lote Hartley 
properly assigns two significations: 1. Gross self-love, which con- 
sists in the pursuit of the greatest pleasures, from all those desires 
which look to individual gratification ; or, 2. refined self-love, which 
seeks the greatest pleasure which can arise, from all the desires of 
human nature, — the latter of which is an invaluable, though inferior 
principle. The admirable writer whose language has occasioned 
this illustration, who at an early age has master^ every species of 
composition, will doubtless hold fast to simplicity, which survives 
all the fashions of deviation from it, and which a man of a genius so 
fertile has few temptations to forsake. 



THE END. 
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lipt ua hf)no4it]y avow in conclusion, that 
in adiliiion tn tin* charm of an interesting fic- 
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Kuiiii»N. c.iiijrliMo 111 «»ne vnluim?. |ii„n ti, be found in lht.«e pa^es, there is nior« 

•.• 1 h.s iMitum C'lnuina ahno.«l a fourth ,„«.„ml iwwer in Uiein, more matter that aela 
mi»P* iiistttr than the preiitMis one, ^ m onliT |M'«ple tiiinkinif, iiKire of that quality that ii 
tit ri'iiiiiT ii iiK perfect as |x«tiiblp.extrart« have. neo-leratiii^r the onward movement of the 
l*»'.n i;ivf II rr.»m the Mt*fiioin« fmin Sl Ilcli-'na, j ^uriii, tl,an in all the Scotch novela that have 
0:liciiil lli'iiirte, &c. 6ic. in all ca.-*i'i4 where. ^j di-MTWHlly won our admiration." — Aei© 
tJ)«.'y (iiil'-r truiii liie htalementa of M. dc liour-! 
rii'iiiii*. 



MontMtf Magazine. 
*' This new novel 
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ri>ry t'.i:iiiriilly n'ndfrcd, is still more \-ahinble |,||||, '\i ^ full of d ran 
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LMir!*.t;.ciraii>:i:.ir his jriienacveraUrrounlK, Kwltd, in the Adriatic, and in lliC streets of 
ami t!iiiM. m tt».- ri.riii uf iiiiter>. we are pres«.iit- Venice."— .V. I'. C;«ari>r 4* Kw/uinr. 
.'.1 wnii t ..■ .«r itf iiiinN tilrtainpil from Napt>- •• Of the whole work, we may confidently 
lisin's nwn iliriaiiitn st Sl Helena, fn mi tin- my that it is \crv able — a pt'rtbrmance of ge- 
Mi'.iMirrt ..r t!;.* iHikr of Rovipi, nf (iom-nil mus and power/'— Au/. (iazrite. 
Il.t;»;i. ..f <'..:i.*.int. from the writing's u{ llie "The Bravo \i ill, we think, tend much to 
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Vivid sikl graphic ot vie in Hhich they are d»- 
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liy tlw Mmr author. 
TiiK HKIDHN-MAKIK, or Paoan Camp. 
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Fly Fisliinp; by 
Sir 111 MPiiRY Davy. 
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irr.:ii 1 -..,. •..II, III** v.ilumes of Ifciiirnennr XaTI'R-XL HISTORY op SEI.BORNE 

A>u iTa INHABITANTS. By the Rev. 
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TiiK MECHANISM or tub HEAVENS, by 
Mr*. SitHKRviLLK. In l^mo. 

** We p(iwM'<« already innumerable di^ 
cnunii> on A«trr<numy, in which the wonden 
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tinvi'. :r<.ii til*' tir!"t, Ih'I'o accepted hs tin 
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anii |» lit- I'.ri ;»ri ir.plfH nf Na|)itlt^n. 

*' \Vt' ikiM.v frixii th(*U>t p(j!itical authority 
n<i\v !". i":; HI Kiijlainl, that the writer's ac- 
oir.iiiti- n7*' {"'rS-ri.y Corroborated by facta.*' — 

/,!/. titt:. 

"Tli>- 'iii'y nithf-niic Lif«* of Nipolf^xi ex-inf tho hravtii«. and thfir laws are treated of; 
lant."— f ■•■i»ri' r. > hut we ran •^ay it*.iw>i ntnKientiouftly that ife 

" TKi> »:i'iii'!ii| |sihhratii)n tliat literally an* arfjuainrrtj u :th nmie — not even La Place** 
Icavt'-i tii-'iMij I.. U» ij**!«ind.'* — Attaji. ,own Uantiful » rjt*ist m h;s Syttrmdu MtmJe^ 

"Tii'-^i* \>:'iiip"i liny h*.* n*iu\ Hith all the. — in which a!! rhat is rwentially intereitiiig in 
.ul(^p*«* I if' a r..ii) iiii-i-.*' — Cnurur. tin* tii'tTinnH and la us of th«' celrrtial bodioi^ or 

" N I |N '«iii u'm IN d**HinHis ri)fhtly tn a|>- which i« ca;iab!e nf popular enuncialioD« ia ao 
Ilff^:lBl•• l.ii- i-'inrn.ror t-f Bnna^iarte, will in-- aiiiinrnhly. hi irmphirally. or we imy addi M 
f'*rt i!„. |i. pi|.il iif this wi»rk; whnnvfr'nimlTiTti^Hy and mim ply piacod before ua •• • 
W!s!i«*rt Til k-ii'A. ii.j( UMTi'ly the (lent-nl ur Is it a.'ikint' tnomiirh of Mnt.Soiiienrillelnci- 
'ht? K'l.iMTiir. hii' Mhai tho man rrally uaii, pref« a hii|)e that she wiU allow this bnoUAil 
will hiHl hirii Mfll pictunil hert.** — TtmeM. 'preliminary Diawertatk'n to be prinlfd wpi^ 

** Thn ciiiiiilfiiiit ppruoaJ recollectuHia of ratrlv, for the deliffht and inKtmctioo of thou* 
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** As a part of the history of tlM moat ex- 
traordinary man, and Die iiinat MtrBordiiMry 
tunes that ever invtted eliieidRtioii, thCM ow- 
aKura mart eoniimM to the laloit afti to bt 
rMorda ot bwili»U« mteraflt"— Iir. Oml 



aamla of readeri^ younjf ami old, who eaiiBOl 
understand, or are loo imkdenc to applj tkM^ 
aelvM Ui the more elabonte parte of UM «wk1 
If dbe will do thia, we hereby prooMe to tai* 
•ft ow beat cadceveie to aaie ito 
kaowB.**— Ufrery Oaccf It. 



CABI.IFET CYCLOPEDIA. 



V -HJiU'iP.y ',/ t;,x .'.f.7iii.?J-.%.V:>S. By 7 C. 
VIJ. V.'il Xi,-^H:rTO?tV wfa.\:tr£. ByErix 

K» 4 •• '. i-v » «, ;?* s • -. A. 

IX^Mf/JfA.s;O.S B/ r;Ar?. JLtTB citf I/l 

TH£ HTLI^V '.* .SA7 rh\L miUj^jfki'i Jr- 

XL->M^X«ft^PHy Of tM;>LST BRITISH 

KfAT^MK.S. 
XJJI^IIVI^KriftTATiO.S A^p P.S£J;MATICa. Bj 

XJV^— Hi.VloaV OF me KRr/^.HKSf? ato PRfc- 





• vtrMM 7m*? T:r «*t c»«rr t? ' 


[KO« 


lAaJI^T =• TTTl l-aJn aJLE TSX 


Br3ciWAi.7n 

• 


*i^ A «■-• ».ii :•-:« i.:.:* 




FX.4«ri.ro «r »i..-ri ^* a i^x 


Br .«£& JaJUI 






■ a fsvac 



v:* »vt< .ai&.^k:M( pr>;^:i:..-i ■^ik.>Mn _:•--»: j». • • 
«r» «.-* >-.c r-jt #■ ..t ir ur 'Z^i r-^.:a_a«-viaLr:atf cif 




—if »♦ »«i IT. *^t< — -.^ :!# 1^1 -rLi 

fwc '^r jrcC-'-t; ■. ■.1' ;!• ., i > . r* i : v- u :« :<" 

«n:.-vc— &.: va ;.■» ^ ci*>- LXiK.'.2.:._4 LSf-r: rcaaivaJ 
ir.-lM<. ttT, iA'iatrt »> •-: >■*=:?• ..j --c ; - :: i".* .t vi a irstk 



HK.NT ftj'i I. ATiO.N or the SILK MAM* AC- f--r&i^:.f a prpu.ir «.«;».i :: .:- 

Tf;fc»: 

XV^HISTTiRV or the ITALIAN RLFLBUCS 



XVI. XV 11. AVlII^IfifnY^RY 



cr MARrnSIE 

Jb 3 Ttaaik 



** W'^MX pan;. I .r f A&.*Jii» :ia: :^r:«ft tnejnt owrtfet 

•irt of itj ci/Ltri>.:' ft s^: c^: be r?;' :f«l fty B««UBf 

:a« r.anws <if t£#vt»r » V a.*^ .-. :.V£«t:fei a r^anniet 

of i&f*-.rr(lja. a*.j s>'.-r&. -lO' *\<.K ' —Id'eymrj OazaiU. 

'Tea ^iiaB r,f tr»t w-.rt a,7«-Ar«n* ? a:a;4«c to ibe psr- 

.poK II ii prvpo»«(: !■> f .«^— tiu: /' *\.7^}iCK a aencf cf 

pabkiraiKjr*a. ttLbf^r^rz i^ «:* .r* raLjai^ cf liieratciv 

labd ikcic.'ic*. in a p ;'<.ar a- : ;^ ':i > vrm; «bile tfee 

'ezc«i>^riQe of im: es'-*- .'.i ri f^.*.rx-i.ti t> tbe ;u4ifiD»i 

<li>p!a>HJ I a iikr M-i^r'.i ''i i' -tnt-rf. 'Jlter ij«i of auibun 

;er/i;>>o>ed in unii aua:iT.>.» ^- irr'.kci.'; cnoipriMr* mmk 

{of i.'i^ OKI I taiiZi<:M iiK b f ::*? p'-rryfr: afe.'— .f(£u. 

" 7'be r>ci'f{«i:ia «te«i c'-'ei;^:<' mlj l^m a vaJuaUe 



TOHY OF TMB I'Krx,Kf:.S.S atft PRESENT' n.irrrf^'^^-JrV. *ri T.^ A*. ^^^^ 

..'?.''' '.".7"1 "..'^ ? . . • '. ^ ' ' '"" j»trueli»T library It i# «n <:«««i.i.«. ;'ilcil>k; in evtry part 

K» or K.Mi.NLNi iJRni.SJI LAWVtKi In of ,t. rnai ,t >f;,.l.i r. f^;,r aa. ^.ly Li.deritooJ.Vnri 



voisvnmn is ix-wrdi ate prepara- 
tion. 

IIISTriRV Of K.V,La.\U Vol. IIL 
IIIHTfiKV or 

Ml 
UVKS 

] Vol. By II. Rorrofc, Kt-f |tbat a:i aTi'-mpi ^iic i!-i *\tTyntc!t be made lo uoile 

The IIIK'IVjUy or inr. \Vi..STi;RN' WORLD. |n '»«<''««* ""'irm^U"- "'»a a./a^r-abl* maniMrr of coo- 

< Volit VoL I. The L'.MThD .STAThS or AAILR- 1 "*>*"/ **■ 'V" *" "i^'' "'*"''« »" *o ^*: »»«»» •oenee 
IC A ju^ay br taucbl wiili litue crabae-i o.' urbucal laB(aaf«. 

" 'tr„^ .. I .r.L. I I J -n [*i<l bow far iti* u.iU* pl::(ai aou pi-:iical O'lalitiea of 

Two WiliimMi of thiMVkork,Mtir]y rwHy. will h,H.,r> may \m prr*.rr*e..' in ii» n»*.r. coi„>i»«3 tuf. It 

r:/irn(/l<:t<r lli#j ilylory of lh#i l.iiiK-d .rtairt lo tb<> piHiwMHM alio the m-.*! in !;.iri..iL> of all Ibe qualities 

Iff-Mi/it rimiT. 'I'hf; I wo r':rfiai/.iii(( voliirac-a will iof a work iuu;/i'i^ fi>r r^^iH-ra: iii«f rjciiOD— ibat uf cbeap- 

Mf 'Jftotcl l//S>Mlh Aiocrica ari'i iho Weal India R'^m- Wbaf-v*rr tlie plan mifftii U*. it wa* evident thai 

ibf rratid dirficuliy of Ijr L«ri:nf:r wat ti) anile a body 



lalundN. 
A IIIKIYiUy or IRKLAMj, to the IMOX In J 

Vola Hy T .Mooar.. K«j. 
A TRKLIMINAUy Iiir^f :oi|{SK o.-* the L'SKFUL 

ARTS Asu MA.NCMd'l.'RKS. Hy ihe Hakon 

('MAKLtj* iji.'i'iN. Mi-inU'r of ih«> Iriitiiuto of France 

aiifl of thti dhnmiffr 'ti' IW'pijiica. 
A in.S-mRVoriiiK.NKXjRK InSVoU. By Roft- 

KhT Koi:Tiii:y, Kmj. 
LIVKS or iiiK iNKiST KMI.NK.NT LITERARY 



of wriieri in ifv eit-cufiun. nbi r« cbararter or works ax 
forded tb« ibtmi |irfl.abk h< pr; thai tlit-y «%erv filtad for a 
tank of whjrh ihfr p'.-ciiliurity. ih«; novelty, and tven tbr 
prevaleni ri-Jmh for huth wntin^f greatly enbauee the dif- 
ficulty. We dn not bi.-Si'^ve. ihat in llie list of contribu- 
tors. Hh:Te is one name of which the enligbleaed pan of 
the public would dfcMrf the exrhuion. 

" In sri^nce. the livi is not li-ss prooiainf. The nanm 
of the President. Vire-Prei>ideiils, and most distinfoiated 
Fellows of llw Ro>a] Skciety, are contained in it. A 
treatise on a»>lrouomy. by Her'srlicl : on optics, by 



MK.N or A LL \\ I K».N.S. In 8 Vols. By Hctyrr,. ter ; and on mechanics, by Urdiiir : nerd be only ivcon- 
N<M.-iiiKv, Mooar^ MAf.-KiNTO»>ii, Montgoxeey,! mended by the »ubjtrts aiul tlw Hritrrs. An omiaent 
fJi/NMvoiiAM, nriij all llir* fiririri{i«il Ijtenuy and Prelate, of the first rank in srieiire. has undertaken a 
N<'ifriiiHr f .'oritrilMiioni (m lh«- f 'yr.lniMtidin. 



yr.untuiti 
A 'JRKATISK oit ASTltthNOMV. By J. F. W. 

llKR4''ifr.i., Im\, 
(;KfViRAl'IIV. In i Vols. By W. Coolet, Kaq. 

niiihor of rlir* " lli^iory of Mnrilimp liiscoverv/' 
LIVKS.ir iHK MOST IllSTIN<:i:iSiIKI> BRITISH 

NAVAL (OMMAiNDF.KS. By ». S/iutiikt. J-^i. 

LivKSiir Tin: MdsT iMsri.\(;fJisiiKO imrrissiii 

MILITAKV COMiMAMJEILS. By Uic Rov.G.R. 

ffLKIii. 

A TRKATISK on OPTICA By Datip Bhew- 

■TEB. 

Thk IIISTf)UV or CRKKfT. In S Voh. By the 

\U*V. t'.. TiflHI.WAI.I. 

LIVIX or F.MINKNT BRITISH ARTISTS. By 
W. V. Ori.r.v. Fjk|. and T. Piiiluph, IL A. Profewor 



z 



•f Puiiiiiiiu to iJio l^iynl Amilfmy. 
TRKATISK OH KLWrrRICITY Af 



IflM 
ftiftf. 



AMD MAflNET. 
By M' Blur, Member of the Frauch Iiutl- 



noble subject which happily combines philoaophy with 
reliirion. Twelve of tlie must di9iiiifuisli«»d naturalists 
of the age, Fellows of tlie Linnxaii and Zoolof ieal 8o> 
cieties. are prepariiia a course of natural history. Others 
not less eminent in literature and sci'^nce, whose names it 
is not needful jret to mention, have shown syinptuuw of an 
ambition to take a place amonf such fellow- labor«i&**— 

TliMM. 

" The topics, as may be siippnecd, are both Judiciously 
selected and treated with ability. TO general readers, 
and as part of a fkmily library, the volumes already pub> 
liabed poss es s threat recommendations. For the external 
beauties of good priuliiiit and paper they merit equal cain- 
mendalion." — Bait. JImericmn. 

"llie uniform n'^niness of those voluoiea. their very 
moderate price, and the quantity of informatioa which 
they contain, drawn from the best and moat attraciisa 
sources, have given tbrm deserved celebrity, and no one 
who desires to possess such information, anould beiilalc 
a moment to add ihem to his liiirary." — t^d. Omuot, 

" 7*his eaoillent work continues to increaae in paUk 
fkvor, and to rreeivr Oenh acceaiiona of foiee to its 
of eoDtribulora"— ii(. Qmutu. 



S CABINET CTCLOPJEDIA. 



or TUB NArr woiia waicv iiati bkbn latslt pob- 
Ubhr» in IMITATION, OB nm tiik pl«n adiiptko ■? thk 
■oriBin ynR thi DirFcnoN nr U^btvl knowlcdoi, db. 
Lakomkb B ift.tnrM.Mk w m nl'ih thk uutr valua* 
■ij(. AMD TUB HniiT BBfovHK^DBD M mrnBagiMiBD 



HIITOBT OF ■COTLAKD. B7 llr W( 
ScotU la a V«lfc 

" The llittnry of Brntliind. Iiy Sir Waltpff Bentt. w« do 
not hniute to (t«vliii«. will b*. if pnwiMr. niiHV nlcB' 



AfPi-iAjkLc, wiBimnc ABB UTkBtBT." jMvrly rraii. than llr nMMt ptpiilar work nf Orfiiin. bjr Iha 

Ai^Mtar#4 Rtmi§m. **inv pntliAr aulhttr. anit fir ihi* nlnioiiii rrmrnn • il com- 

^^^^_ biora mtirh of thp briiliaiii C(ilnrin| nf ilr Ivaiihor pK- 

Baia'««#A«>v tf^n vw«3« • «»« «» » « 'tun^ (if by-ltone maiiiirr*. ami all ih^ rrarrful fanlitjr of 

lUBTCVKT OK KSIUI«A3ID. Bjr Blr Jabbcb ,|y|^ ,,^| p,riiirrHiiH-m'« of ittwriplKin ..f hia oihrr 

MarklaCoali* Is 8 Vola* Tivo ¥•!«• pak* rhariiiing rmnancea. wiih a miniite fkif lily in the fhcta 

llahrda \'*f hmiiiry, and a wanhiiie trrutiny iiiln llii ir antbrnii- 

|rily ami rflalnr VBlim. vthirh iiiie'il pit I" llw blBAh 

- In itK* firat Tohinw nf Rir Jamra Markinlnah'f Hit- Mr. IIuhk' aud uihrr iimrimHil inniiiriBiiii. Siicb u the 
lory of KiiL'UiM. wf Ami •nnuKh m warrant ihe anliei- mafic charm nf Hir Wiilitr SrnUt |rn. it haii only to 
palmnd u( ih- piMir that a calm and luiniii»i» pliil<i«n- fnuch th#» Mm|i|*^t inrnlfiit nf (•(••r^ilay lifV*. and it vlarta 
liliy M ill iii/l.!*- It- If ovi-r tin* Inni iiarraii%« uf our Bnt- up inventtMl witii all tlw inicn •>! of a *o>ni' nf mniaiirr ; 
lata lli«l"ri '-'t.Utmburgk irrrirv. and yH »iirh ii bia Oitehty In the n-ii nf iiatnn*. thai the 

" In I III* vnliim** Sir Jann-v Markinfnvh fullj dPTeln|yB kiuehta, and pfrf*. and mllariil f'Ht\p with wluun hia in- 
IhiMi' cff II |tiiwfr« f.ir Ih*- pt<i«-ai>i<in lif whnh Ibr piihiic Vf nlutr gt niuH lia* |a upk^l lui m.-iny vti|iiiir-«. an- rpcardrd 
havf Ui.ij L'lK-ii hiiii rrtiht. 'Ittv r* *»\l m lir ahli-ai cihh- i'.v u« a» not nifre rn-almn* iirfmry. Imt »• n-al IImIi and 
ni>'tiin. ) ih.if lia« yti a|i|»-aml m mir lantrnacv upm annic blnml miiifiiri-ii. w iih nil the virtiii-«. fit hiigi and erron 
of ttir iiiii^i iiitpiriaiil ciirumitaiicva uf Kniliib llialurt. " **f onniuiuii place humanity."— /j{ fimittu. 

■• W 'TiliT III ihi> nii-lhnil. Hfylr. and rrtWlinna. of the ' 

a'i!li>>r « rii.'h ri|i>ii:iii-iii Wt wi-ir imriiriiiaily plraik'd 



nd 

and 

U 



with tiM IM..H ».ii, ..f |.hil.«..|.rii..i| ••uiim-nl. and lii« ""■TOBY OP FBATfC'K. Bjr Kyr% Bt< 

nm>i»ii4t i.irvrjr uf ciiiitriii|iiiiar/ anuala."-.Va<iMa/ cro^c. in J Tola* 

Omzfitt 

•■ If «ilr f th. !M..h«i nr.1. r |nn« „Krienr.. id po. HHTOBY OP PR iMK, fr«» lh« Brator.^ 

Iilim ai'ij \v^% iif :i|.|iiir.iii..ii to the pludy of hialnrj ' •'«>■ •' •*■• Bourbon*, to Clio BcTolnlloM 

and Vf •■ (■•■•iiiiii nf iiifiirin--iii -n mil niinmand •npi-n- of Ita.'io* By T« B* Macaulajr^ Kaq* M» P» 

•if lit Ml -I iii«i>iiian. ?'ii Jaiii-» Mai kinii»ti may, willinut KeariT ready* 
ri-Ai.iii'j ii>i« wt.rk. Ik- Maul i>i iiMVf iH.Niuitil tiir lk-»i iu» 

V'is < I II. i« rmiiitry A |» r i-al i-f Ihi- wnrk will }»••¥«• " 7'|^ >ttlf i« runriM' and cl'-ar: and evrntu ant auoi- 

Ih.il I'l - Willi antic I |iaii-M a »>ipn<ir |iri«inrtinn. haw mrd up wilh miuli iifnr and I'MLMi'Mlily "— Aif iimtttt§. 

B.l r. . k... ;.i III *«in .III III.- hi«b qualilicaiiona of Urn .. „,, i,,^,,,^^ ,,f |>,„r,. „ ,..,,1,1 |.. rtsnn* with IhB 

auin r r obn^r %..rkP ..f lux ii-!»hi.ii.-4. in- tR.ti i.f ilwir day, Scull and 

" I ii.r -in til i|iali'>na nf thii vnliiDir w.-rr certainty vrry >larknilii*li"-- JU>nttk;ii .UiijT 

hiclil% rii-.-.l a„.| ,ii,|,> . »,rit ■nlir.|uii.in< in cciwrai, .. |..„ ,,,^1, . m^k y^ (niwe i« Miiineiill? qiialiAed. 

Ih-^ Im*- tM I In. II .1.. |.:».ii.ir.i A ,ri,ii..».piiirnl npirii. ^, , g,. ,^ „ „j.„. ^i. .v.. mki-n in the' theatre of 

■'"■'* '••■ *"•' * •'•' ki...«l..lir.-..f ili.-«.ihj«i.ir. „„|,„„., n„ ,ni.. „ ,..-.,i.cl ai and piihv ; and hia 

•luir- 1 -v ... -iNiaM. T.-nirIi ml.. Ilif> w..rkfl uf |k.- ,,.,^,., „f , irii.aii..i, ci.ald.-* hmi t.i •m\ innrh. a 

•r.li.1.' ..■.I...... If- a>i.l hi«t<.(i«ii« -Mily i!i..iincMi<h ..n.. m.iv. m a t.» w.nl-. I.i ih— -ii a' nrl a 

lhi<|»P i.r ,iri iT-i nl jn.li.i<.n.>ifaill.irmimm. ndil p,.,f.^., ,,„,.|i.. m a narrowly cm umarnbi-d Apace "-, 

|.i.|-.n i«il i;i;r ■•.ilh'ii in ("ntiniiiiir hi4 w..rk a» iir , |f,^/^ f,,,.,^^, 

hit* '• c I I ?«ir J in.fA M.trkini'Mih Hill fi-nTr a grvalbrfii?- ,.' . • i i .». .i i... ..j 

ni ..1. fi - r . ,„ir. -|^..rf tji (4,:rti, \ " Ity aIjI- if ni-al and mnd-nwl : Ih.' tlH.urhla and 

ritiH |iipiiiii« »•• Mid dHit J i«l I il'- i.«triMii«r\ r.>iin*i*nf-M 

■ «if II. •. ., ..-il III. ii'«. aiiit ilA p rni«n.nl Taliir, II i» „, ,,^. „«iri,inH i« (iiiarr..iii|ui I hv a'.% 'l.ii|ili,#M; on 

imp. ••.'••■ I •!» ilk wiilinif flH- hii'li -f roiniiiciidal ,i,.. »n„iia,v, it iHMpiiiUd and i-iiea;!ini: * -litii. Jmtn- 

aiiil All- I ■■ ' ir.-!.|i ai..i aii.-niitr p-r i^al nf il»' Iwn t.il f^^ 

Ulli.-«Ui.i . Iilif l« .1 piNllAlint Wl' art- riiahl.-il 1. 1 ilf ..,, ^ .^ ,. .. , ... , r • ......i ..»!,.%- A„rtwtm m 

.__ ,. , ... ^ . I ' vi_ L -. I. . <■ 1 In f«.iiipe«« ih»' riibfi-ri- .■! a gri-ni naiii>n nunng a 

flar.- li.i: ». fii .-ii Jaiih-^ Markini.Mh h4« ivrf.riiHil , , ..' . . .... ,. i^ _... .. ■ . .>.,.. ...i....»-< biuI 

., , . . . . I . i .1 ,. .1 ... i**n.» *H ifiiilt^'ii lni'i.in«l \' ai« I'll.' tnri*- %.>MiiiH*a ami 

!»»•■ ilii. ■ i« :u> il lir IA4A aa«ifii.f-t| wiih all llr ahiiiiv ' .. ^., _. ,..i..-. -• ,n 

III it » i* I i In- • ip . iiil lr>>in Ilia tfr^*t prftii.iii ailain , ' , ». i. n. m . ^r i.. » _-- m 

■ *^ IIH' iiMiiaii\<- I'. i-.i«i.i.' ai"i ni'i ir<> III.- n-a. *■! i.i pi**** 

„i :. .■.•..,,.. ,,i....„i,v I.. •";-«'S-"' ".»''• •'«7« „.„ r,.a,!» ... all II..' I....li..c inrid-ni*. i- a ta*k Uy 

h-,.i .. c...... hi. ..iiirri..rl.il.-ula. and hia b..i...rabl.. ..t.,...,.. ^,.,n „^,„...| u ,,»- ... %. rili. I..a l««u w«ll 

pli ri-. r. in-fuirtr J .irr..iii|.li.la-,l in IhiP l.ii.t«lii.- .y y .imervmn 

■ W>- -III I III 'hai.lv eitrarl t!ii» whn|« nf hia tipw nf . i ,,«, • •• ■ ^i^.Mttm 
tl.... •.... iiK-fH«t...h..wh'.wll.atinip.riai.li..pic| '■ ^^ nlUn w.lh M'iNt and li.t- t S «.:r«f, 

ha* !.»- I i.ai.<:i-.l bi fiabl.- and pfail.M'.iihical a wnlir | ' «'n«ll »' but p i-ia > ..nf *..nn« fri. i..i* M giw 

pri.(i*<ii K l'r..i. .ia(.li«m - .Vafiaaa/ tim:»it» "* •■ *"' »"»^* a «"'«••■' •' P""-««l «■• *' " t«l aMurrd 

^ . . ., ... "I Ih. II L'fii.r I a'kni.wl' ilsUHTiiKi nf pft.fil and pJrat 

"1h 1 1 ' ■ Ta..r Mf JaniM Mi<-kintiiUi arvan Juailjf aii.l ^^^^ y y .ifirror 
dr«-|i|i I .{■•••■■! llui a •In.i.f i.iifrvBt i« nrrra*arily ri ' ' ■ .. *. _j mt..i 

Cilri w I : f tf.i< I Liany w. ik wli rh Anrh a di*tiiicMi*litM] " At uiicw CjiiCiw and rfltirlaininff ^Amlur4tf Bt 

will. r. I'l .-^.-iil li'iiAk.' Ill llr |ir.'« nt I nvlaiirt-.. '*'*"- 

ai III - ■ "i •• II ir •■iprtdli..iia aia fi«lly grjlilird.' - - -- - _ . _ 

U§mii* n to • .Wi^A 1*0 

• Ih- - r ..I I.. I im- ..f lb.- ll..i.»rT of Rngland. d^m TUB IIIHTIIRY OF TIIF XETIIKK I.AXDfl, 
ing Uf >ii! I '>f I -ir. V It l^a ■ CdhiB'i rvri..prilia has (o the Battle of ^'atrrlcM** Bjr T* C* Urat* 
)»-«■. I •• - ! 4' r .a I anil riiiiri iv ■ iaiaina llir iru ifali.iu ..f •_.. 

llA {T ■.'••- ■■ |I|»14M--I4* fjr!i..ll8 ail.l i|mArn*|.in« •■ . ». fc^ k. 

llr- I . I,. M I- I iM.li- Bill tiinl-* i«ii.'lirr.i.trr thi* p-ri'Ml. ■■ It !• »»»i' j'l'l'fe t" *«' ••'■"^n "» -av thai ha baa 
aor.....-- , .i.i'i llr |4r-.'f ln-|..»» ar*- ail rrlal*nl with 'I**'!!'"*! In* laU.ii...i. li.k vtilfiiiiirli mdi.lrv and |ifn 

gr»ai rl. If II *' and ma.i.ily p.w-r -ilaafaa TwmwtUtr. p.rii..n»t. rifc^t I i ii*"r. • M I- "'I-"- "•■lliingii. *. 

anil wiiiHi.ii ai.t .>l Hn- atr<liiii>n i.l |ihfl..* |4iiral |.r.i- 
(iiiidilv hi« Alt ic I* •liiiH- liflit anifr. -Il pf-piiunua 

BKM^R APIIT OF BBITIHII HTATBUNK!! | •'""^•"^ ■"' »»"'"' '^ "" ' ^'V"';'" 

... ^ . . «... mi_ M ■ >V»rr ill! w.rk aiiirai ai a |p fiirliinati- irrioil 

co«laluluiclh«MTrBof HlrThoBaMMorr, ^hr ,.,,.„„^ H,f.,.. ,, ,. , t..|i.p.M«d bit .Lai bin! loi 

C'arililUil Wolarir, ArclkbUhop C'raMMer« pa,|,a) i.airain- '-Ij' U*: 

■ad l«ard Bnrlcliik* . ^ i,,„j r»->ii!>-ni«- m ih^* r.i.ifilry and a rra.'* acceaa to 

• \ vrr* .t-hchlful •idiifi' and on b anbWI likHv t.i lihran*'* BtMl afrtii\.-* hav.- f.ifHi*h><d .Mr i^ralian wilb 

inrrrB>r if n*! a« il pr.<rrr.1a • • • We cnrdiall^ ■lai.-riali whicb Ir liai anai.rnl with Aktll. and out^uf 

cmBRM".'! IV i»i*k kHb M iia draign and aMCullua"- which hr haa |ai4u.«t a bi. al inlerraling toluaie.'*— 

Lmmd It* tin tttt 9»*mi M»t 
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I 



It in wrfT m*T to Dm*i k mt ro» "rrw a iTkTS 

T«K M'irr nr«ii<Ki Bi.aLDv i« to piov^dc tvc kcc- J. fj. ITISTORV or the SI'ANiSil DISCOVERIES 
CATn cL*t«EJ WITH A ^cKiM Of M^iftKB o^ r<>rci.AK prior to ihe %eftx l^'J^iJ. 

ITNBOUI Alio TKCH«:C*L TCR«C«. WI:T1E^ 191 »:XPLC 

A»D Pk.RliPir.ror' Lt«r.L-<Ot A»P :Lf-r«T»tT1iD »T fACIl _,. , ^««, ,,,- ., ,. ..^w..,.^ 

A»» ciPKBiiiE«T< »R:r.R .Ki L.i EL TO TH. CAPACiTT HI- IV. V. HISTORY Of AN AH!. AC. o* MEXICa 



Tolamc* pablUlkcd* 



To Im floccccded bjr 



PRKLmnCARY DIHr-f>rRSK OX THE OB- 
JECTS, ADVANTAGES A.\D PLEAS- 
VREf' OF THE HTL'DY OF NATt'R.VL 
PHILOMOPHV. By J. T. \V. HerMrhcl, 
A. M. Utc Fellow of HU Jolui«« College, 
Cambridge* 



fnim lu d:»ciivcry lo ihe prt*eij: uri.e. In 3 \olfr 
VI. VH. H1.ST0RY or PlRL'. in 2 ioIeu 
VIII. IX. liiSTORV or BR.\ZiL. In 2 voif. dec: Ac 



Uttder th:!> comprrhenfive tiilf . it is propoied to 
puciii*h a (jenerai L.Biiiry ui' .\iu» n>-a. aiTii:etl inio 
yfirtt making lofft-i.her a iutiUni.<><ir uhoic-: yet each. 



•• Wiihouf iii«{Mr«-i"; iiny r,ih*r nf fh«» many inter««t- ha\iiiz an lu'.esRu lunii.a<2a..i£ti Jor -i , a rule pubiica> 
incafi«linfiiriirti%^ v. I nil.. !--...; I. T:i*ftirin of cabifi^l ij,^ -^^^^.j, M.ru ,ij uiil Ije tr-. .I'hr d.iwn lo the 

aliJH-h adofih-h-i f.-\wrMi,.f..v.:r..tVM,t.;n.W,=^ r«nod at *%hMh it .ha 1 be wrlL r.. ai.r: »ili contain 
inf.rmalM.n. .Mr.lf.rr*. , - ..,«-..jrrr ..i V.'i-iral PhiL^o- • P^Har J*;*^".' ■"'«'"/ «hc c*-.;..^>. i-.u.Jle aj»dpn> 
jiby ill Dr. Lar/lru r • i'>cli«)ii-<Jia "— CAruna. Oiwfrr«r. duilJOi»», and li^e ci\d h.iior,. ul L^c ci-s.iry lu uhjch 

"The ftii»rt w'Tk nf nhiix^ophiral i;'.-aiui which ihu il «■»*•«* ,. , . 

ac« Jiaj rir«ii.-—j#.'. *(«/(,. A I R'-glofi ^o M-urk oflhia general nature l:aa : r^rn pubiKihed 

•Bv farita^ in.^i .WiEliif.l iK-.k to fih^b th- -xifiinr !" l»*e Kn^»i-»J lonsrurigf.. TLe « ..-k uf i -r. KobertMin 

enmp'iition Utivwn li?. rarv ri*>iN • f jtr. at talent and »» ml"*!" a |JuIuaupi..cid e»Niy oa Aiutmaii huUiij-. 

eiii'rrpri'^haqgivifii ri«-. '— .VanfA/y /tfrifw. tfaan an histonial narratjve : aiid thouuh uri?uially 

•• Mr. H^rnrhirii dili-hifil vnliiin*;. • ♦ ♦ We find deaigned lo embrace the i^LlIc of ihe American 
Kiitt-r^ii t!in>u;h irf v.-.i)i i!:»thiifiii nf vivid anl happy comment, it remtiins uiilizii^lif J. It i^ writ:eo aJaOi 
illuftratiiin. «ili*-ri- tif r.i'iry in iiMci i!'y rtiMiiitoacti'iii, with a b;aa untavoraMe Ui Ainen(a aiiJ ita |>rodu& 
•o a« aiinietiiif* lo rHiniini ut nf ti..- ftpiTU-:!!! piriur*^ tiuna, ■ in(-f>rre(-t in luonv iinporiani lorliculara, and 
whirh crowd u|ir>B iiv in itie Myk of Uncon."— ^«ar(«r/|f „ y^^ nxnt\i abatracied tor popular line. 

"• I Tliia void in literature niighi have -been properly 

" '« 'r «»* "?'*« ««xr itin? volume of the kind we ever fiUpj bj the unteia of i>| aiiu Puriugal, France, or 
met with."- J#«i.rA/, .ir«-r«:i,*. iKngland, but baa been aupplied for Kuiope. in • 

" One of the ni.».t •n«rurtive and delightful books wc : measure, by an Italian, the Cavalier ('amimgnoni, of 
have ever peruaed. '-t/. S J^rmoL ^hoM» roenlonoiu labor much uae will be ^e in 

_^ the propoaed enierpri^e. 

m, «...»._-.« ^ - Tne volumes hrrewith presented, mav ba deemed 

A TREATISE Oai MECHANICS. Bjr Capt« inlroduclory to iJ.e «fchule wnrk, fiiite'lhey iiarrala 

Kater, and the Rev* Dlonyidiaa Lardnar. the histury'ofthe discover}- of the three great puruona 

IVIth aameroas cagraTlngn* of America. In the pruceeution of the auhject, the 

•' A work which ontaini an unromnion amount of exisung |x>litical divisions w.li tie puiaued nnd con- 
iiM:fiil niforiiiaiMiD, i ihir>iiPii m a piaiii and very iotelli- necled with foniier onci, b)' proper explanatMina ; and 
gible fnrni.'*— u/ubfrdtf ^'ai Pktlo*aphg. where due regard lor uinly does nut tbrbid, the 

"Thiiivi4iini«'haiih<»fn lai*-ly puMi^tlKMl in Eiirland. as chronological order will be pri*erved. Thua, the 
a part of Dr. i^arilin'r'n Cirurn't Cyrlfpv'Iia, and hSR ri*- next succeeding part of the work, now advanced in 
ci!iv*!il th^ iMiHoliritM approbaiinii of th* ni<Hit cmiiiciii preparatiuii. will contain the hi#lur\ of Anahuac, or 




" AdmirablH in .lf-vi.|..jMn^,n SM.] ckar in principles, and ' £'™'^'*»»]''^^ 



Brasil and Colombia. Diiealieiition will aIi«o be given 
10 the iiule|)eiideiit Indian iiatitins of ^utb America. 
The hiiitory of the rcniainiler of the country will 



'••p'^islly fi-linlorm in iliUHirstiun fritiu faiuiiiar vub- 
J*?clB."^A(^Af A/y Mng. 

"Thonrh rriHi.'lH with philnvnphiral information of the 



hiffhi^t ordfr in iiii-chauini. ndiipti-il t'> oniiniiry capnci- !beembrared by the (ullowing division* : — 1. Rusnan; 

2. Bnlish ; 3. SMiiish ; 4. Kreiuh ; 5. lianish ; 6. Dutch 

America; and 7. the I. nitcd Stales and their depend- 

,enries. In treating ihe lust divih:on. a acfuraie vol- 



lid in a way lo rfiider it at oiiix' intvilif{i^le and popu- 
lar, "—/.if. (U'.tlU. 

" A work of ffri-al mrrit, frill of valuable information, 



not only lo ihn prnciiml ni'rhiinir. h'ji to the man of sci- jume will be appruprialed lo cachSiaeaiufTerriuiiy. 
irnee."- AT. 7. Coumtr m,d t.n^uirtr. I ,|,g jjisUiiy of v% hich mav require li. and *• lite Himory 



A TREATI19E 02f HYDROSTATICS A2n> 
PNEUMATICM. lljr the Rev. D. LArdncr. 
IVIth anmeroaa engraTtngo. 

■* If fully sustains Ihe hvorableopinioa we have already 
ezpresved as to ibis valuable coiniwndlum of modern aci* 
•lite."— /if. Ga:ttt§ 

*' Dr. fjinlner haa mad«* a irood use of his acquaintance 
arllh ib^ f<imiliar fbria which ilhivtraia the principles of 
■eleaec.**— JMiarA/y Mugmtimt. 

••■•*- wiittfn with a full knowleilie of the subject. 

riular style, ahiiundlng ia practical ilhisira- 
abaCfuse operatioua of these linporant aci* 
C JC ./Mfmel 



oflhB UnOed State*" will lie coiilini'd to the evenis of 
the Revolutiuu and tlie operations of the general gov- 
enimenL 

A siir\'ev having been thus made of the whole 
Western Hemisphere, the concluding volume will 
contain the history of the Indian races, particularly 
thooe of the nortl^cm part of the contiiieut, with a 
critical examination of ihe theories relating to ibe 
oriffinal peopling oC A merit*. 

The general title of the work ia aufficiently 60i» 
prehensivc to include a bic^raphy of disiiiiguiahcd 
Americano, and others connected with American 
history; and should the public aopport warrant H. 
*'An American Biography" may also bepnUiilMd 
under it, in a cheap ana popular Ibrm. 




CABINET LIBRARY. 



Na I.— NARRATIVB OP THE lATE •'•«' more p.rlic.il.rly »f 

WAR IN (iKRMAXY AND FRANCE. I'ili'^lSTKir.j;::..™.! 



By 



oor eouBtiy nmHen. 1% will 

in riamiiie nnirp dntely than 

thi>y iukv^ lM>vn «miiitniim! tn ii<i. iiilo the oli|«cU iif ani- 

the MaS^L'CM or LoNDONDEREY. With malH nafun*. anil mrh rxniiiinalion will prim* one uf 

»■ jth'' iii<i*f inni4vnt, and It^ iiiiMil Mlivfarliirj ftHiirva nf 

.via|i. Igratiflraluin ami aiiiii»i-iii«iit. Il it a btMik lliil nugUt 

V» o lr\rvDViT »i> . VATTTRAf IQT *" And lU way inin viiry rural lirawmc nMuu in tin- 
:Ma J.— JUL K.^lAli or A INAlUItALaOl, ki„g,,„^ „„, ,.„, ,1,., n„y „f^u |^. pi.^M j,, ^v.ry 

with plntPtl. ]i«'ly'" hi'mtHir. hp l^r rank ami ^talmn in hfv what Ibrjr 

No. 3.— AlJTOmor.RAPIIY or SIR \\ AL- 1 

n*l.'l* sM'in'T IV'itli m rwtrtrnif I " ^Vn think that llnT" ar^ frw r<'a>l«'ra who will ni«t 

A niV 5M.,U1 I. ^> nil a pcvriraii. { h»» drhrhti -l ur ar- itriam all will \n- iM-trurieJ; by Ibe 

No. 4.-MEMOIUS or SIR WALTER RA- '•'•■•""•i"^ » x*« '"•'-« '-»^"'*'» /*-' 
M:(;ir. By Mr.i. A. T. Tiiomhox. With a 
ptjrirait. 

10. 5.— Ml-L or IShUSAKILS. tsy "-^ru ..f,.,,^, ,,.„,„., ,...i i:..fi,-n.i,i'u.,.iJ,y thai «w 

Maiiom. 



"Thi« U n mif4| >N-!ishif>il hunk on the mnut dflifhtfiil 
nf all »iii'lii-ii \Vi! iM'- ari| i.iiiili-il wiili no |m'Viiiiiii 
VI 'irk wliK-li h"arii aiiv fftiMni'f* in Ihi*. vxrrpt 



iPiHiil frnili lh< |>i' «> "—.1'krnjMr% 



"Th«' aiitlmr of lli>' i-il-inu' mmr hrfure u«, baa pre- 
iliirri! iiiiK of 111*' iii-iof rli.iniii'itr %ii|iiiiii'« nre rrinemher 
III hivf -»'-u i'lii a liiiiy liiiiT."- ^Vir .V.ra{JUy .Va/aiiaf. 
Juiir. I-."'. 



Xo. «._MIMTARY MEMOIRS or the 
nrKE OF Wi:LM\(;Tt>\. By Cupt. 
M«»\i.K SiiF.RKK. With a |Hirtrait. 

Xo. 7.-I.I:TTEKS -n* A YOlNti NATl'- 

RAiJsr ON THE sri'DY op NATURE *"^'"':'v; *"i.\,"';"''."-«.;'v:'J" J 

AM» A API UAL lllKOLOiii. Ky J. Ij. I ^^ ^ 

Drimmoxii, M. D. With iiutiieruiu en- '-" • . — - *■ ....._. 

graviiip'8. 



" A iti-lu'litf'il TiiliinH- -|"rhipa ili^' in«^*t wv— nor 

\' II lira I lliaiury 
ij*aja«. 



i:V PRRPARATIOX. 

I-IFE or PETRARCH, By Tiiom %« Mooee. 

(iI.E\M\<JS iM NATLRAL IIISTORY, 
Immii-j a CuiiiptLiiiim ti) tlic Jounml uf a .Nat- 
uriiint. 

•■Til" i'i»iiMi«i l.ili'arv »ii<'." fiir tn hr a iM»n«'« nf fn*at 
val I*- 'I'l'l !• r. "I'liiiii II It I l-» |i itilii ii:nl priVHli' lil>iaiii « 



' ■' The Jiiiirn.-tl "'f a \.itir.ili-.f . Im m? iIk wwml nnm 
|M>rii| i''iii'i aiM t^:i • K a iiifj tHiiimn nf i^im rabiiirt 
l.i^rarv i* t.':>' U-l Io-iKm; i'H «--ii|t-il« ri>itiirrletl Wllb 
Ihik ir^Mi ■•( Ihx'iL'lil till! »<■ h;i%«- fur a liiiif tiiiH* pe- 
r i«i-ii .iii-l wi- -in iii>i .ii I.I -iii'i-t ihai il >liiiiilil hav« 
rrt-Miii >•• liu'li :iiit Matt ii..c r .c. 11111 •iiiin imui the Lag 
h«h |iri-»r {•■III fiiily '— iii«#'tfi VViif.'.rr 

"Ktiriii>hiiis a'l iiii<-r> -iinr aiul familiar acmitnt of 
ih<- f.iiii'ii* it'i-.i« ii( .11-1111 ii il i-«Liirt'. hill ralciilalr^ 
!•• .il!>ril Ih III iit»irurlii>ii aii>l rnti itaiiumnt."— AiuA- 
ri//r Hanntr 

"Diw I'f t}f riii'«i ajni mMi' n-<irki of ita kind in ttar 

laiigiiiltff " — Ciiunfr dr iu ljifut»t'i.*e. 



la |"'f ■ ■•'' "•■ '• ■• ' • •»'-■• '■•"• " •• '^^ '•■'•■ ■-•»*"'"»ll\ .. I, ,f^.„,, .. ,4 ,11, „ ,„„.r.,„ m, I nirinua farla. pleaa- 

It i»l» iitil I I. f. .1.-!. J 1.1 firiii.|i.l at • IHir- » hi. .'I J, „g ,,,.,,,,,,„. ,^ .,, ,,,. „., „ , ,.,, ,ai,.,|„ ,,,,1 .HLiiimy i,f 

Will (•! Ki- ii Mil t»H- ri'nihui all rlawf* of •i<irly."-- „y|„„.. a„.i .:,i|.: h |. rv .:i.,.-.ii. ..r itn* |*iwrr. wiadou 

Smtn«am />.ir../.r. and p.i.ninr*i of i||. jr. <i 1 i aI'^i . ' — fkiimd .llbum. 



"Tlie ■•-rii-« >>r iii>*riirti«i> aiwl. in tlKir nri^inal form 
•i|»-M<i«<' Work* WMi'hilkw « iiiiTptikMie ;>'it«'i«li-r4 art 
miw !•• ii?itr •! il' r I'k* iiil^ I'f ilii' ' t .iiiiiiPi l.ihrart.' 
I« « r<-inl Mil •! i*>-l il iii-l .iliii<»l iini%t-r%iil kTiiiM |--ii(i- 
ll^ 4 Ik I il-i :■ • ■■> wiiMi'i 1:1 loridinr lh<- i>iiiiiiiiii« fn^lt* | 
and iiiii>''« • f liiJl ;> rli>iii i>l ■■tmI* l-i w hifli |hi- ' 
vari'-il 1 1' riM4'i>-i 1^ \'i n- w. raiin'it Im I'm hicliii ' 
e*liiiMl'-l .\"iri.tia.' .A -'«• . 1 



TIIK M%1llll'r.s«l OF rO^inOXDRRIlT** 
XAIIII\TIVK «IF TIIK I.ATR WAH IX 
c; i: IC M\\\ \yit VklWt F.. \% ii h a Map. 

" \ii lif'i r\ if lh< ■ vi 1 t« •■• n .'vi li ii rt- lafi-B ran be 



, , •._„.«, ..,_i . . _ #■ :*"i'rri-i| i\ii:heii ii|>rtnii- in tin ki4itiiii>hta"— /jftrara 

- M «>r» I .11' \ ari-l l>i hiv-' riHninrnrv>l a ■•riM nf ' ^ , .^ — ■ - ^ 

l*it|i III ■ i« •'■ '-r lii<' .«'< -M- III!- u'luh .If I'l ii|i|t -1 r I 

I ;r«i II III" •{■•I ir II I- ' ■'• 1 "T'le r\. >\x^ fl t:ii'' •! iti f*M« ^nhinie rannnf fhil in 

•1 |ii|ii> iriii. an-1 l-i ■ r r>l • ii ii- an i,.|. :.»*■ ii,i. f. «i — />4^.i« /.I'^rjrj^ f^arcfra. 



■■••lilliii ill I n :• II- ■ :ii III. 

iia. Ill a' •! il"' * 'ii.'li ■'•-.•ffi' 

a aiJ*« "i «-iti--i« Ml! ir II iti > I !•! Ill II • iii> riaiiiiii'-iil 

at ■111''' •'■>•'<■ "'• '1^' •I- •!' 'i;!'^ •Illinlii*' I iH 

iii«-i!iia- I. • 1 i'>-'i 1- tt •■ "•■ I*'l*-r and l>i"icrai'ii.i 

VICrliCllt .ViUAri,".: /llir.rr 



■ Tfie iifili • ...I'n ill ij n 

W l|.|k<- it"' -|<i' Il •'II' 

I ill III' \ II :■ 'I 



MKNCII1IH OF TIIK MFK OF Nllt W M^ 

TKH IK \l.r.(>llt M Itli Mimr Arronnl oflhr 

Prrlttil III «* till II hr ll« rri* lly 3lltSI» A* T. 

TliOMMI.%. Wllh A Fori rail* 

■■Hi«'i i« I'n- •i>i'"i ■•• '-I * lifr mliirh in Mr* Th-'Bi 
■fill • l.an-.t t- * iiii'i ■■! I'll* ri •! . Irmii tt*- Ar-t ^.tf I-- 

ibr i.i>i IN .r'-'.!i ■■fiii«i'l ii. l»'i«ii -I aii.l«'i.« "• •■■*'' 

«e aiipr vi l.i- Mil'iiKr Hr •lill iii--rf -i|itiiau>l llw «^iil ^«'r>i 
III Wlucb It isel'f ll'd /Jlrr«py ti*:Utt \ 



, I M-M-l I I h- rfl' ■ 

|»>:|i t -I • •• !i III i« I • 
III ■ M . V |t-»r.i ■ I'l 
I 'i- ai i"'!*! !• \ • ».i 
• iiTV tii«l 'rii al I1i1r.11 

■ W. Il 11' « ii'i '■=■ 
' ti.|.,i., ■ . • ■• I .'., ■ 
i' I'.ir ! f i -Il » f r ■ 

.IM I Im II I* llilr ■ >■ •' I 



Il I. 'T -. •• - 
■t -l.-lt- ,.« 
l.ll It' > 

|t|. I- II ;. 
■ r 



a-iilwnliriird arroiinl 

I ■ « ulin h fw ciNit-d Ibe 

i« 1 ■!■! Itw raliMiifa aiwl 

\Vi nil*!-!!!- Ifk- wrri 

• !:••■ ri'i.f»- }i.>«iirsl h\ 

■ivi t ^t If riiifh an>i 

'I II u> i« d('tt.-rv«» a piM« lu 



!-■ r>- IN a[>{a M'aiirr i.f the flr«f 
I I I'f ri i fH mill >r *iiii «ii. 

4. ■ .- '■i>- M. iT> 'I ii> .li rii>\sirk 
.< I' III I.I %■ III- 111* iirifl im aaari-« 



'ii-i» u III- Il hi«< Liiihriij Ui It hidik'n tton Ih. 



SOrWLSXL OF 



A XATrHALIlT. MTlUb 
PUlaa*' 



■rianta Ipne*. ami "liinea wv note ; 



bii'lfl laaecla. bratla. and ruial thimg* 
* We ifain ipoal ■iraaflv rrciiiniiieB<l Ibii liilla aapfr- 



li rnvT \m r«r*rilid a* llie mfwt • ithentir of all the 
piit III .•iiiina Willi II |iiif>-> i<> ' '41I lie- rtrni« nf ihr 
'ini|--r:iiil rjiniiau'ii* !• riiiii|i|li>ir » ilii llial whirh M 
riind IIm: caplun- nl ibr I'rmicb iiirtri-(»dia." .Val. Jear 

I " If i« in fkci the nniT anihrniir arrmiiit of ihi< me«o- 
raMe avmu m « liirli it r^fara '— J^'ajariiiff Bmmm§r. 



- Tlir wmk ifewrica a ptaaa in anrj libfary."— P4ite> 
UadiBff volitav 10 iha tllaatliiN nf evrry lover uf naiure. dttpht^ .f/»«« 



HISCE LLA^ILO US. 



A Mmxtmnw %Km\vn.\Mr.\wrr,m*t% PErVATIKE«Oni5 o» XaPOLEO'C BO- 




»«(«. ■Mlr.^I-.«r"' 
Hf MTORr »f Till 



«,..-, ii.*'..,:..f^tn!,lv. ASSAIL or the PEN'KSTLAR CAM- 
»-.■*■*,-«« n«?« — P.\1G.\S. B7!i«.V-i.vwrfC™n.TBDM. 

;:;*;,^ "';7,?i?-S^',.;; """^ history of lol-esux.v p.rti«»- 

-.-ft .■ ■ »»,-.n m Mi.i ttm i»rly ■'■f tri": Cr-s.-t.-.a 'j! ihil Cc-!ooT lo the 

-., --i.fK'^ur. L'nrt«i SVi^es (.f .Vrh As-.^r^ca : 'w,- 

I Inirodoctr.rj E*ray mi the C<««i;oii.5n u^ 

. .\nRTllllEX,ORXOR>' rBAernment nl' liie 1.'ii::m Sutea. l>v M. 

I'K-I froH Ike Hriico Makbdw. Peer OS TiVAe, mediated fii._ 

aiftirai o* Eagtand bj- the French br an Ac;encui Citizen. Is 

iBfidf. Br ffcarr »iw»»' 1 vtjL ^va 

, »«i«ii.. or copcniiv TBI PERSIAX AD^TLVTITIER. Bv thi 

. . I Author (jf the Klzzilbjuib. In 2 vols, i'ima 

■ rT*(i IrMlMMitni'if Bun- 












■nil>n> iiT llir HiM*i, Huu. ■ml ■■rlor: 

liiliNi lb- uii(iMl nalprula Ihoi wbii 
»*n (■■nriiall^riiiDiiuwri. [| ii iauimtt 



LKrTRRH Tf) A ynuact NATUaAI.IiT, 
a tha niaay ttf Ratarr, sad irKtnrkl Tbo 
olDRr. Hr JAMKN L.DHVHHOIID,Bl,D. 
*•!• Wllh Buaiaroiu tmnrmiilnfm. 



"Wmai 

■•■•Tk 






■ knl ariouihAil heuJUa.!! 



MOR.\LS or PLEASITIE. lUmtnted bj 
Stories denied for VQimg FenoDs, ~~ '* 
vol. I'^ma 

■"Tbt ryle of Ite Hnni^ ■■ nn Inan-nirkiUt 



CLARE.'?CE ; ■ Tale of oor own Times. By 
the Author of Redwood, Hops I.bii.i^ tu. 
IdSvoIa 

AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW, pub. 
liihed or the first of March, June, Septem- 
ber, and December. Price S5 per um. 
*,* A bw oomplcM Sen of the Work ira itiU bt 



CONSTOERATIONS ON THE C0RBEN- 
CY AND BANKING SYSTEai OFTHB 
UNITED STATEa By Aumx Gaiu- 



SONGS or TUB AFFECnONa BtF 
HMttiM. Royal 13bio. 



flOOTT, OOOPSa, AMD W. 



BY SIR WALTER HCtrrT. lUOXEL MXCOLN, or im LEAGUER ov 

BOSTON, 2 vols. 

COUNT ROBERT <>»;; I^^RIf.^,*^ Tojc of j^,,^ ,^^^T ^^ ^„ MOHICANS. 2 voIil 
the liOwiT Knipirc. By ihc AuUior ol \\ a- i»»ii,,» • 

verley. In H vols. 

"Th- ri-adrr will al .mr*- pi>m<i\-« ih.it fh«» iubJ«Tt. T*"^ PRAIRIE, 2 Vols. 12ma 

Ibr rhar»rii-i4 ainl th** M-mtfi of itrimn omlii intt ha%e I . . _^„^_ 

bn*n bi-tlir «i-l<r|ii| I'.ir Hit' 'liPiiLiy nf iIk- «:.rMiiiP uimI iin- i 
cquaikii |«iiti r«iif iln' nnih-ir. All thai i«uli>riiiiiiiiii art<« 
aiiil «{il<iiiii>l in aniirt ilii- i;lilitr ul .iriiiiir. llH- ihiiii)iiif ' 

mir«* iif III firtTi.-iii i.-ipii.i', .-iiiil the iii|iii-«4 ainl \<il>ip ■ 
lmtii«iit-M>ii III! iiii|« rill f ••■lit. Villi ri»<- if i->ri- tiw rt adfr j 
111 a •■uri-Ki- II itf tM-aulifiil ami ilaxxiiii|{ iinittft*."— CVn 



BY WA8lIIX<^TON IRVING. 



AUTOHUKJUAIMIY OF SIR WALTER 
SC'orr. Willi a IV.rtruL 

* Till- i« .1 I't ii;iliifiil viiliiiiMV uliirli rniiiHil fail to iinf- 
lafv •■%• r\ i> I ' -r aii>! i^f w Im li IIh* mnt' iii^ niiKlit In N.* 
kiitiu ti (■• ill i:i-i^' w li • w>iii!.i |m lift III- li f -iiiK ikaiil Miih 
tin- lil< .'.iiiir- ••! iiiir i'ra ' .\'i.'i"iii/ Ha.iiu 

HISTOKV OF Sftn'LANI). In -J voU 



" Tin- Mi-l> rv iif Sr.iiliiiiil. hy Sir W alfi-r S .ill, i%^ iln 
tnt hi>ili!i- t>i •lirl.iif. Mill 1^- il' ^i««ilii< . nitirr ritrn 
Kiv. It ii !■{. ili.iii Uii- iiiii^i |ki|i>i!.ir w 'fk "I' Iirtbiii. Ii> ila- 
laiii'- |Hi<li:i- >iiiih<ir an'l h'l iIm> iliviiniii ri n«iin iirmii- 
biii>-o nil' li lit till- liriliiaiil • itliifiiii; iif llii- l\aiilhM- |iii- 
|iir> - i-l '•• f>l:- 111 mil- f. Min: .ill Mf i;i il •I'lll fjf illtl iif 
«iti'- u* -1 ,'!• lull ••( II III «« i.(' iif- i-ri|iiiiiii "I' lii« liiiii r 
clianiiiiiL' r>ii:iiiir'*. mili a iniinitf tMiliiy M IIk* Inri^ 
•li III "I- 'f I umi .1 » .iiiliiiic ^ niliiii iiitii lli>-ir auitf nil 
riiy .ill-; ni-iiiti- \»\'i>' mht'ti mmlii iml In tin' li|ii*Ji 
%1r. II nil- .1 III Kiii'-i |iriir> 'hi i| !iMiiiri liip. Surli !■> Ihf- 
iHAgn iiiir.ii ••! Sir W.tliir ShIIm |i-ii il iiii> ttu'.\ hi 
lii'n 'i I'l - >i.iiji'- >t i-ii -ill ill lit rii r> liii lift- :iiii| Il >l.irlH 
ii|i mil •! ivtith all III iiiiir«^ti>i a >n'iii- i-l ri-iiiniiit : 
au I !• I P I- il i> i.ii> ii..<-iiik i-i 111-- !• \i I'l iial iri- Itui tl* 

klilk'iita. Jl-l •• ll« ilifl cii|i-in^l |ixi|« Itlt^ VltlKill Ilia III 

iriiiit- i- 11 .« ii I* [• ■■|ii>- : '11 iii.tM \i<>- iii> - .III '■ »'-i*ii>-.i 
!i\ Ilk 1- 11-.' iiii-r*- rr> mniii- ul I'lin i li-it a« n- il ili-«ii iiiiil 
|iiiN>j • «i«t- ill • Willi ill I lip vir|i|'« [ i-liii:;« 4iiil •irtii* 
ijf r<iiiiiii •I ji^d. • hiiiii iiitl> /.i' fi-- f* 



AND ADVENTURES or Tin: 

COMPANIONS OP COMJMBUS. By 

W\NiiiM/n>\ luvi!«ci. Aiitiiur ut' the Lite 

of < 'oluiiiliiiK, &r. 1 vol. ^vo. 

'iirttii' iiiiin wiifk U'- limy r^|v.it lh.it il p naj naa n 
th'- ksil.ii- III iiii|*>riaut hi«!i>ry ninl Un* iiiauiH-liaui ut ID- 
iii.'iiiiir ji'l\i-tiiiirr It our-l-iiii* i;i ryr\ t*f\»fl lln* rapi* 
l.-iii'Mi .if IrviiiL* " Wi- iiiri) li'>|> (liHi i)r cirt'-il aulDor 
H ill iri-.ii III Ikk" niaiiiK r iin* i-nit riiriHn aiul fipkiiig nf 
ri/;il!ii .ili'i r<i|li'<i . Uli-I Hill- riilii|<i< (•■ a v1\t « i>l elvuBDl 
rml.iS. uhiih ivill iiuiiriliiiti- In lh<- r»i«-ri.il fruUtka- 

. Ii'ii "i \iii>Tir:iii4. nini loriii an iiii|«-ii»haiiU- fiiiid of 
•li-licliti il iiii>irurtiuii fur all asv* ami rounlrurf. ' — Akt. 

! fia-.nti 



" \* l.i- ;• :mI« iih fimi) mil* M-n.-izi* InlM* tn aiuillKf. ■■ 
If ji-niii- «iiii-i--«ni' »ri'iii'« ff li--r->i«iii. |»- 1 >•■■%■•- r.inrp aiul 
*«-it ill iiidi a« In- uaiMicfit ,iiii>>iic iIk' nMLMiinrfiit ■cviir^ 
nf iiainii-. n» Iv ri-liiti - uiili m rh|i.iiiiii« li Ic-lily tbe 
i-rri>i* -iii-l llM- I riiii--«, v\» u «i| th- «• \kli>i«:- lni-« ar<« for 
thi* iiiii«i {hill imrki'il Willi tr;iii« In i niiiinniiil ailimra- 
iiMii iiiiil |k rii-i|i« ••»|ifiii i-i- ri n lii iif w»- fiiiii hiiii lla' 
«i!iii un-li'iMliiii;. hul lB-:iniii-n iiimali^. t;aiii''rMic froai 
fi> ry irri-ii-iii Miiiii- u *tt>iii !■• |ii>-w'iii HI pirikiiiK laO' 
fii.ii.'*' In tlK ri ai«>ii taiiil III*- Ih-arl. — .f«i. ^aarterig Rt- 
rt'tr 

'■ Till" i« n ililicMfiil vriliini*-; f.if Um' pr^'fart- truly rajra 
t'til iiH- • \|b- ilinii* ii,i!'ali-il mill ^jirmriti,; mit iif Cb** 
iii:«j> -. ..| < I liiii,liii« III. IV !k* i-ii|ii|i,iii-it wilN nllrni|itl <lf 
:i>|i* iiiiiriMi* kiii!:iii-< < rrMit in a< lii>\i- ll>' rnfi r|iriw lelt 
'iiitii'i*l,i ' ''X •'xiiir iPii>iriiiii4 |iri-<lii'i-»4ir4 Wa»liinftoii 
Ini..-- I. iiii>- I" :i !••'»»:• Imlt Wi :i Iln ir ulnlM-M Wrlll be 

iiiM .iii>l \ii- n ih fi ;:ri t ih-ii im* iii<i*t nf M-tt-uity defer 
. nar I ilr.i I* inf a w «r< k ' — i^mfaia Iai. itaitttt. 



lAl.h> Ol A C.KA.NhFAlUKR, l-'in? a ^^ cnuuMCLE of tiii: CONUUEST or 
H..rH^Mlnm. l-n..iiiliUi..!ory. By the Auliiur (jkENADA. By Wasiii.ng ixi^n Ikviiio, 
of \\aw:hi.lv. ^;_^„_ |„-v..]s. 



BY Mil. f <MH*F.R. 



THE BRAVO. By iliu Aullmr of the Spy. 
I*ii4>r. \r. In VJ vnl*. 



■Ml-, ii|. it!i>>N.i!iii unrk wiMH'i«tain thr hiffh fkiii# 

iif \Vi-!i-ii.' Ill litiii? It 1. 1'- I lil.-iiik III iliv hinl-irital 
lilir.iri wh.'ii II .rill nut In Ui\' rinaiii'il ^i> bmc a 
'i< iits 'III-- 1.1 ■ .' ■•_— i(ii'>>u'i-'ii i« -11 Kiirr rha-lf* and 
■iiiiiii' '. :ii -. i.« .i iri:iii%> i--it !>■ *.iiil. Ilk" Simsi-r'i 
Kaif > tl ii^ II I I 
t if. • /. ■ .■ /i 



•• III >• !•- l-iii( ;-alli-iy uf vpli'iKliJ pic- 

fi I "'r 



The W VTKK-Wrn'II. or Tlin SKIMMER •■ -i -.• l. - ...ii mi . r mi »ar h..lnnan. ami 

s:i'\>: I •» I i.r : -I .• I . .- i.. ■ ■ .•■■ ■ «.. • -i.- im' indin.irnr u uiniik 

OP nil. r»r«.\>. Ill ., Viil!-. ' i-iii !.»..-. I ;- r li» hi-' hi»- -n. -lili>in m a liarrninrwhMh 



" \V> I. !.• III! lv*itiiiiii III i1.-iMirii* ihi« aiimne IV 
■iiMt ;>-«• ;i ,1 iif i.V' ri>iiiaiiiiii iil mir i i'•lnIr)lllJll."-- 
^' .Vrf'« ■ (i . I'V 

"\V» f . .-i.f lifi ak frnin tin- «i-|iiiiir4, ■ml niay j**' 
dirt (liir • I- \ ii 111 I tiiii- III •4iitf iiitiri--! Ill tin* iiiiiiil* 

nf liiiii •! • . •■ it-.i-i'f rii< r Iiiiiiiig rlin|iCcri pfiiditri 

iiik-iia* -III ' Viiri«a«<' Uuftie 



A"«ir F.ditinn* of th' fnllnwint! WutKm hy tht , 

sunn \uthur. 

NOTIONS OF THE AMERICANS, by 
Tnv iiti'^ BnrhcOor, 2 vnlH. I'Jnia 

Tmi WEI*T OF WISH-ToN-WUSlI, 2 voU. 

rjimi. 

The red ROVER. 2 voIil Uwo, 

The SI'V.2\'iI«. IJina 

Th I'K )NEKRS, 2 vnl«. 12ma 

Tm IMLOT. a Talc of tiie Sea, 2 voU 12lno. 



I'l lii-ii-ii f !• iiiii>-.* -I* • ' : » full :i III pl-'fii-il |ilii!«^ of 
JfiH" iri M'- iw .- - i I ^ I'-i1h I f rlii««|ii |B-rTnrinf-il 
In th « I 'i<ii.i>i K>-..:'i** wiih all Vv anlnr whirh iniKlil 
|p fi|kii- I ir.-Mi I )iri>«i.wlin iMti.l a< rnrdiiie l*> Oir 
i|».i^- '\ I'" iiiii- - !i 1 >>rih HI \'.»' |i.ila'ia nf riiiirlU 
iiii'<l' 4 I.,: iFh ir .Ml !'«in ii« a« -hi liminri-d «ni| wrt 
riKiM- 1* I' -I N it \^h-i w a* I'l- li r.-ii |M ii-iii III III*- ramp. 
•Ill I t.i :r -;iiril .il iii>>! ii-»t i (• -'ut iniiifnitfr ind a» 
•i>IaBl III lid- ri« l-l III h.illlv .im %^mmrUrif Hrenw. 



I S»w Ldilvmn ufiJir ftjhwititf \\Wk» Ay thr 

■ I nam: .Xiithi'T. 

The sketch IWM»K,2vola. 12nia 

KNH'KEHWHKERS HISTORY op NEW 
V( iRK. rf'VLicd aud corrected. 2 vula. 

IIUMOR- 



bra(*ebrhx;e haij^ oh 

IS TS, 2 vol*. rjiiiUL 
TAIilS OP A TR.\VELIJ% 2 Tola. 12nML 



CABINET CYCIiOPJBDIA. 



VOLUKKS PUBUSHKD. 

L n—mSTORT OF SCOTLAND. BjrSiftWALTXK 

Scott. 
m. VI.— HISTORY OF ENGLAND. BvSuJiJiEi 

Mackintoiu. In 8 Vols. Vols. L and IL 
IV.-OUTLINES of HISTORY. 
V— HISTORY OF THE NETHERLAND& By T. C. 

Grattan, Esq. 
VII. VIII. XII.— HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Etre 

Evans Crowe. In 3 Volt. 
IX.— MECHANICS. By Capt. Katkr and Dr. 

Lard.vfr. 
X— A PREUMINARY DISCOURSE on the OB. 

JECTS, ADVANTAGES, and PLEASURES of 

THE STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. In 

1 Vol. By J. F. W. Herschel, Esq. 
XI.-«IOGRAPIIY OF EMINENT BRITISH 

STATESMEN. 
XIII.— HYDROSTATICS and PNEUMATIC& By 

Dr. Lardnkr. 
XIV.— HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS and PRE- 

SENT SITUATION of the SILK MANUFAC- 

TURF^ 
XV.— HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBUC& 

By J. C. L. SiSMONDi. 
XVI. XVII. XVIII.— HISTORY of MARITIME 

AND INLAND DISCOVERY. In 3 toIr. 



** BOOK! THAT TOD KAT CARRT TO TBS FIRK, 
' RBAIMLT IM TOOR BAJID, ARK TBB MOTT 



A KAR WILL OrrKN U>OR AT 
TSMPTSO TO OO ON. WHRN BK WODU» BATB 
PRiaBTBIIBO AT BOOK! OT A LAROBR BIZB, 
HORR BROPITB APPBARAlfCB."^/^. Jokn»0%. 



or A 



voLUMBS nr immbdiatb prepaba- 

TION. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vol. IH. 

HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS and PRESENT 

STATE OF THE IRON MANUFACTURE. 
LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. In 

I Vol. By H. RoscoE, Esq. 
The HISTORY of the WESTERN WORLD. In 
4 VoIb. Vol. I. The UNITED STATES of AAIER- 
ICA. 

Two volumet of thii work, nearly ready, will 
complete the HiKlory of ihe United States to the 
present time. The two remaining vohiraet will 
be devoted to South America and the West India 
lalands. 
A HISTORY of IRELAND, to the UNION. In 2 

Vols. By T. Moore, Esq. 
A PRELIMINARY DIJiifCOrRSE o.f the USEFUL 



"We advisedly call the Csbinet Cydopiidia a great 
nnderttking, because we consider, that in its eflbeta oa 
the tone and habits of thought of what is kaown hf the 
phrase, ' the reading public,' it will be, if carried thran^ 
in the spirit of its projection and comoiencenient. oaa of 
the most invaluable productions of modern literature. ** 

" But these advantages, eminent as they UDdoubCedly 
are, are not the sole nor the chief recommendatioBB of 
the Cabinst Cyclopedia. Neither is it on the ealreBM 
cheapness of tiie publication.'nor the federal in^ependenet 
—if we may so speak— of its several volumes, that wt 
rest our prediction of its iuflueuce on the tone of tlriak- 
ing of the present, and on the literature of the oazt itB- 
eration— but on the promise, amounting almost to aasoral 
certainty, of the great excellence of iu execution. A mol- 
titude of persons eminent in literature and science ia tbt 
United Kingdom are empio)'ed in this undertaking; and. 
indeed, uo others should be employed in it ; for it is a truth 
that the profound and practised writer alone is capable of 
furnishing a ' popular compt* ndium.' 

" What parent or guardian that throws hiaeye over tht 
list of its contributors bat must be rejoiced by meeting 
the names of those wlio are in themsehes a guaraalet 
of intellectual and moral excellence ?"— lifsrary Ooxstfs 

" The Irian of the work appears well adapted to tte par- 
pose it is proposed to fulfil— that of supplyiDK a senesef 
publications, enibraring the wliole range of litcrataic 
and science, in a popular and portable form; while tit 
excellence of tlie exccuiiun in guarantied by the JudgBseat 
displayed in the selection of wntcrs. The list (Mfautliors 
employed in this ambitious undertaking com p r is es aqaw 
of the most eminent men of the present ace." — jtUmt. 

** The Cyclopaedia, when conipleie. will lerm a valurtk 
work of reference, as well as a mot-t enlertainiDg aad ia- 
struaive library. It in an essential principle in every part 
of it, tliat it sht>uld bit rlear and easily understood, aad 
that an attempt should everywhere be mMie to uaite 
accurate iuformatiun with an ogrccable manoer of eoo- 
veying it. It is an exporiiiiPiit to try how much a cie a cs 
mav be taught with little crabbed or technical iBDgaage, 
and how (kr tlie philusophicai and poetical ODBlitieeof 
history may be preserved in its more condenaea state. It 
possesses also the inotit indispensable of all the qualities 
of a work intended for general instruction — that uf cheap, 
ness. Whatever tlw plan might be, it waa evideat that 
the grand difficulty of lir. Lardiier was to unite a body 
of writers in its execution, whose character or works af- 
forded the most probable hope that tliey were fitted tbr a 
task of which the peculiurit^, the novelty, and evea the 
prevalent relish for such writincs greatly enhaikoe the dif^ 
nculty. We do not believe, that in the list of contriba 



ARTS A.SD MANUFACTURES. By the Baron ^ 

Charles Dui'In, Member of the IiutiUite of France I tors, there is one name of which the enlightened pan of 
and of the Chamber of Deputies. 
A HISTORY OF Tine MOORS. InSVola. 



ByRoR- 

ert Soutuey, Esq. 

LIVES or the MOST EMINENT LITERARY 
MEN or ALL NATIONS. In 8 Vols. By Scott, 
Southey, Moore. Mackintosh, Montgomery, 
CtJN.MXGHAM. and all the principal Literary and 
Scientific Contributors to the Cyclopexlia. 

A TREATISE o.t ASl'RONOMY. By J. F. W. 
Herschki., Esq. 

GEOGRAPHY. In 4 Vols. By W. Coolkt, Esq. 
author of ilie " History of Maritime Discovenr." 

LIVES OF THE MOST DISTINCUJKSHED BRITISH 



NAVAL COMMANDERS. By R. Soutiiey. Esq.l 71w« 



the public would deKln; the exclusion 

**In science, the list is not less promising. IIm naaci 
of the President, Vice-Preyideuts, and moat distingaistad 
Fellows of the Royal 84)ciety, are contaiaed in iL A 
treatise on astronomy, by Herschel ; on optica, by Btbwb* 
ter; and on mechanics, by Lardner ; neea be only recom- 
mended by the subjects and the writers. An emiacai 
Prelate, of the first rank in science, has utulertakca a 
noble Buttiect which happily combines pfailoeopfay with 
religion. Twelve of tlic most distinguished naturalMB 
of the age. Fellows of the Linncan and Zoolofical So- 
cieties, are preparing a course of natural history. Oihen 
not less eminent in hterature and science, whoae names it 
is not needful yet to mention, have shown sjrmptoms of an 
ambition to take a place among such fellow-laboieni"— 



LIVES OF THE MOS^r DISTINGUISHED BRITISH 

MILITARY COMMANDERS. By the Rer. G. R. 

Gleig. 
A TREATISE on OPTICS. By Dayip Brew- 

■tbr. 
The HISTORY of GREECE. In S Veh. By the 

Rev. C. Thirlwaij. 
LIVFJ5 OF EMINENT BRITISH ARTICTa By 

W. Y. Ori.EY. Eaq. and T. PHU.upa, R A. ProfeaBor 

of Painting to the Royal Academy. 
A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY and MAGNET- 

ISbL By M. BioT» Member of the FrBocb Iiutio 

fufe. 



"'r 



The topics, as may be supposed, are both Judiciowly 
selected and treated with ability. To general readHn, 
and as part of a fkmily library, the volumes already pah- 
lished possess great recommendations. For the external 
beauties of good printing and paper they merit equal oam- 
mendation.'*— iSoXe. ^mericmn. 

"The uniform neatness of these volumea, their vciy 
moderate price, and the quantity of informatioa whka 
they contain, drawn from the best and moot attraetisa 
sources, have given them deserved celebrity, and no oat 
who desires to possess such infbrmatioo, Bnould iiesithle 
a moment to add them to his library."— #¥4. ObssCMl 

" lliis exeellent work continues to iocraase iit pakHi 
fkvor, and to reeeive ftesh accessions of fhcca lo lla 
of eoatribators.*'— lit Qaxtiu. 



LARDNER'S CABINET CTCLOPiEDIA. 



OP TUB Mhwr woftn wvim katb bbbr latslt pvb* 

USNB» IN IMITATIOR, oK OR THIC rLtR kOttrttO Ml TNK 

■orim r<iii tni mrrviitm or oubtvl knowlcoob. dk. 
LftKoiiLa « (.TiLnpxMA I* vr aun thi moht valu** 
■ta, ».nn -turn mo«t kk(-o««miih»bd mj MmiiogiiHKD 

AWI«TAMtK, »C»mnO AND UTKEtNT " 

iudt»kurgk Rgwi§m. 



III ..f |rfMl.«..|.(i..al •iiiiMii.nt. ami liii HliTOaV «V..«\/i:^V» •I'-.IJL '^ 
' i»r ciMii«iii|jiiiarr aiiUNls."- J^'oliMai , *.ro^c« in ^ vob«« 



HIITOBT OP ■COTLAKD. B7 llr Wi 
Scoil* IB a V«U. 

** TV IliatAiy of Brniland. Iiy Bir Walt^ flentt. we 4o 

not hnitaie to declare, will bo. if pnaviblr. luoiv eilcB* 

•ivrly rewl. than life* mnat pnpular work i>f flrlinn. bjr Iha 

•ame pniliAc aiilhnr, ami fur fhii ntrvioiiii reaann r il com- 

^_^_____^ biD*^ niurh "f the brilliant rrrffirhii of tKr Ivanhne pic- 

BvvaiKADv AM w^<w ««••« M ■• « tiir^of by-fone mann«ra. and all thr- ffrarcfiil farililj of 

iUB-ruKX OP" KZIOIjASD* Bjt Sir ^Arnca pi^i^ iimJ pictiin-miiirni^ of dpwripihin nf hia other 

Marklatoalb la M VmiMm Tmro ¥•!«• pak* chamiinff MiiiaBcra. wiih a minute tliHity to the fhrta 

Usllefl* ■**( hiMnry, and a ■earchme w-rniiny into tlN-ir antb^nli- 

irity and rvlatnp valm*. whKh inielit p>it !■> tlw blush 
«* In th^ flrat vnluma of Sir Jami^ Markintoeh'f lliii- Mr. Iluu** awl uitrr urofriwil limiiiriBnii. Kiirb in the 
lorjr uf Kni'taiid. w^ And enunirh to warrant ihc antiei- niacic rharm of tfir Waltir Srnii't |vn, it hai only to 
pati«in« uf tlh- pihiir. that a calm and iiimiiioufl plnhMii- loiirh the »ini|il*^t iiiciiient nf I'liTv-ilay lili'. and it ilarta 
|ihy w iM ihiTiiH* itsb-lf nvi-r fh^ lunx narrativa of our Bnt- up invr^trd with all Ihr iHt*'ri nt n( a «o*ni^ rif rnniance ; 
lah Hl*u^ty .- t.Jtmburgk Hener. and yi't Hurh i« hia Odvlily to tli** trit uf natun*. thai the 

" In till* volunw Sir Jamoi Markintoah fully deT^|o|n kniehta. and vrrf*. ami rtiMan-«l TimiIp with wlium hia ia- 
thnh* rrr.ii imwrr* f^r th>- piHtf>* •■iiiB uf whit h tlv pnblir Vf nti\i- K»-niii« liati laiipkil mi ninny vnlnuf*. an* reianM 
hatf Itiiii* civm hini rrtnlit. 'Jin* n kuU in th^ abint roni- I'y «• *■ >>"t iih'ic rn-Nf lunw uffinry. but a« rval lle«h and 

■H-ni«:> ih.ii lia« y^t app-arfd ur lancnaip upMi auiiie blnuil t'lmti'no'a. wiiii all th>' virin^**. f'flinfa aud arrun 

•f thr in<»t iniuirtaiil cirruuiilaiicnuf Liialiah llwlur>." »( ouiuiuon place humanity."— /jf. 0«:cf(«. 
— jfli/«-. 

" W-rihy in ihi? nMfhiNl. •tyli-. and rrrtrrfmne. of the 
■<ilh<>r ■ lii;h rf|i-il:iiiiin \V 
witfi lii« riiRh ii-iii ff |iliil<w 
orr*>i<iiial aurvry uf cuiil«iii|jiHary ...>..» —....,....., 

..*ir .,1- t-«r.i-i I. . . I ^ 'HIIITORY OF PRAXCK, fro■itl»•Rratoril■ 

" if iileiilaiif fhr h^'h***! uril<-r Innr eippnenre in pn. ^ ■ -. ». \ «m. m> « «> 

litMv aii.l >»-#^ uf a|.|iiiraii..n in the Muity of hiatury •••» •■ *»• Boorbon*, to tiM HcTOlntlvB 
aiMi th- i-ili-i tiun uf ififurninii •n.ran ruinmand anpi-n- ' of IHJO* By T* B* MacAulajr^ Kaq* M* P* 
uTilt Ml .1 iii-i><rian. hii Jani'P W** kMil4i«h may, wiilmut Kcariy ready* 
r«BiiMi« ilii« nurk, bi> »Bid l>i Un\»' iHtMinrfNi Hip hi-ai hia- [ ' 

tiirt •■!' Mil* r.iijiiiry A |> ri»al kI \\y wuik will |iru%i* "Tin* ottli- h mnrtai' and rli-ar . and fvrnta are auoi- 
Ihiit ih ■*• wli'i aniici|iat>-M a nup'riitf itrmlnrtinn. havp mrd up wilh wnrti iiC"' ami •iritsinnlily "— /«f(- AaiiM'' 
n..| i*-.k..ii.-.f Hi vain un iik- high qualilicaliont uf the , » n,, |,„.i„rv «f Frai.o- m wiriln M Affiin* with the 
auth- f -iot^rtwr :»..rha ..f lii« a-iMM-inif^. ih- li«i uf llieir day, Scoll and 

** It ir a>ilKi)iati'«n« r.f ihia vuhimr wrrr crlainly vrry Markinl>>»h "^.UwiirA.'w Mug 
hifhtt r.ti*.| aii.t uiili' ■ airh afiliri|Miiiin« in irnfral. .. f,,, ,|„r|| a ta#k Mr rii>we m miinrnlly qualified. 
Ih-T tia*- u.-i u.ii iii-i|viHitisl A philu»<phifai Ppirii. ^| ^ ji,,,,^ .^ ,t wen- bi« ii-- !J»k«'ii in Uih thratie of 
a nrriiftil' and :i i.ll kiiuMkdc^ uf IIk- auhjif I. ar- ri iiinri.-» lli» -III- la i.r:,i.' f |. ar and pilhv ; and hii 

•!«"•' '♦ " '^•"•" '•■-«'«•»• ml" tlir wuika of pr.- ,,,^,., „f f.,„.iri„«i ni.i.n him !.• •*) iinirli. and 

«r«|ii.« .;ii .'.j.i.r. «M.i hiMi'iiana. •iniiM-nliy di«linffiii<ih ^.tf;., m, u. mi a fiw w-ird-. lu |ir.-.ii| a dmlinrt and 
thi»|»'i' lir JiJ.riirn nl jmi • .luiiiii fail tu rrriMiiiiH nd it p|.rf.,:i yuViw m a narrowly cm: umarrila^ apace."— La 
In II III r> |! -iii|>r ?i4li><ii In rmifiiiMnie hia work aa lie ||ff//« ,itttmhl*t 
haM'tffi-1 Mr J i<iit-a Mirkiniiwh Hill ri.nfi.-r a arvalbrui-- 1 . , . _ 1 1 ■. .1^ ii. ....i.t« m»A 

at ..» I. -r 1.1 -U.4 tat Hm-Ot, " ["^ ">'•• •" ;-"» »'"' f""!^"*^' " ***^„'**""f?" "« 

riiiirliiviiiii« pii iiid anii ji»t I Ih- i.'i-vmMrv ruiiriai-ni*«a 

-iif ii« r- I.. >iJ ni> ii««. and iia in-nnant-nl ralii^. it le „f n,,. imrrafiii' \* nnarn-iium ■! h\ a-i\ I-hMii^m . un 

iBipii-«i!i'' t -p ik wiih'iiii iIk- hii.'ti-M riiiiiniriidaiMn. ij,,. onilrary. il i« ■piiitol ami r ncaj 11 n *- fla/i Jimtri- 

anii art' r .1 ' irr:iii ai.ii aili-iiiiv** (a-r'ianl uf liii- twu «••! ,„ 

OBK* wM. . ha».- K.. .. |.uiiii.hr.t wr ar^ .nal^nl In d- . .^.^ ,„„,«.., ih«> hi.i.-rv «.f a Br.-al nation dunnff a 

rlar^ II...! -•'■••*" J»"h- Markinl.«h ha. |a>rr..rme.| „.„.., ,^ ,„'„t...„ ,,„ [,..„• , ,|.. ihr„- %.. h-». ami 

Ih- d-.ii : . Mfii.li II- ^A% aa..tfi..-.|. with all ilir ai.irii> .;,, „._„.. ^.„h, ,..„i .i,.i ■ . -. a- «.ll a* i..l.r.-l in 

thai *.. I..I.. .,,..t.d lr..m li.a srr.i pr.vi..„, atiain i,,^',,,.,,,,,,.. , ,m.. .„. - .,.- ii»- na.;.r lu pi..«fW 

m- I. •,.. !..!.. f|.. .11. liv .1. i..»...li«an..n.t.iarir.| ,^^^^^^„ ,;. „|v ..l all Hk- Ua.l.i.c iiiMd- n.*. ,. u lu»k by 

km Hi (iiMiil Ilia ••i|a-riur tairuta. and bia huhurable 
pn'ri;ir« /■ymrrr. 

• Wf .iii'i in-iliaMy ^ifrart ih» whole of hia tifw uf 
llr- r> ' rill iiiMii ntff\\ tu ah-iw huw llial ini|»iriaiit lupir 

haa tw^ii naiidlfit h\ f>i abii- and ubii>*i|ihif al a wriirr .. , , ■ 

pr.-f...|..Kl'r.il..lahl..iu A*ari..«/ f^araiia Ih^ - *..|.inir- a i-airf .r |.i.i.4l «•• PlfiiW fr. I •"•urrd 

III ilKir ffiiiil ! aikiiuuli iicuMTiila uf pri'Dl aiul plraa- 

Th- t.iii'itviifr'if Jdiii^a \!arkinli«ii anian Jufllly and ^,^ j^- K .Vfrsr 
^rfli i'aiMiifii iImI a ■triiiif iiiif'ri-at la nrrraaanly f-i ■ , ' * . . . -^ .# «..^.^_j^_ b^i 

eil^w.i.,r.»a..|i...nyw..ikiih.. rh a .l..i...ru>.rir.i 'At one. cuuciae and mt.ri.iniDf. -AaiarWaf fiW 

wrii>f iii.ih irii..k Ml III iiiit'iijkv In IIm |wr» nt inotaiiri'. '*'*"■ 

aa ib • I I'Jih r« II ir • iinrlAlimia aia fully gralilicd.' - — ■ "• 

f#«a:^^.i«'* .Ifiijfd !■« 

T* ^r . „i ^,.^ iUM- of tl.^ lli.turT of RncUnd. dirm TIIB IIISTORT OF THE !«RTIIF.RI..%?rDfl, 



■i-nifa'ia family rtiviiii->i II ha* m-ki-filii |i«a Invii wuU 
arriiiii|ili»la-il lu ihm iii»fiinrf .V ) .fMfrK«a. 
" Wiiltcn wilh apiril and t!i«t< ' f A. f^a:rrr«. 
i'muM wi' bill |» laiia!** nnr tuiiiif fmiiila In Rive 






ing ifa" aiiili '*i l'4r> V k. i^«'«i'.ibia'l <'yclu|H-dia baa to the Bwllic of WwlrrlcM** By T« ('• CIrat* 

kvit ^ I ahr-iM I. and i-iiiir>ly fiviaintilip fpiialiuu uf imjia 

lla p# •^••••i« 'I Ik* ta«ii <ia tiirlu'iia and <:i«a>-B«i>inB »■-... . «. .1. . i„ 1. 
Hp...i..r M...I ii.iuai..i l.jn1.- »i..rri.r.i.lrr liM. (a-riu.!. " H »• »"il J-.^lif to Mr l.raMan n .av that ha haa 

wr....i IM Ih- par .1 f"-i..„ ar- ail rrlai.^ w.lh -I'ruiM l.t. lalN-ii...,. i.,.* *iiU. ... .rf M.in and |*n 

* ' ^ ami wiiiHMii anv lit li^- atl 1 l.iiii>ii ul |>hiliMP|iliiral |ifu- 

■ (iindilt hi" •iilc la »iiit|>l- . >if>ii aniffh -(«-r>picyiiua 

•■■iii.jIi and lis rill* • It m J • l»a Ht.'t w1ntm''lrt 

■IWiRAPIIl- OF BRITimi IITATBIIIIK3II •'"""'"■". " r . . - ^1 

, . . -•_ • . « «. -M. M ■ %■••»" di.| wik ajia-ar at a m-ir r.<rtniial<^ (vrinil 

MalalMliilC Iha Liven of Hlr ThOMM More, .^^ »„,.,„,^ hrf .i. ... •- a i mpr.aaid but lUar bihI ibi 

C'ordiiaal WolaejTf ArrhbUbop C'ruaMer« pa,|,«i niiraiif '- Ij' f'a: 

■Jad lawrd Biirlcl||li* • \ |.,„| rrBiiUm'' in ih<- n><intry and a rrBi'i aroraa 10 

- A *••'* •W-lifhfful «ul-im** and oa a auhk^rt lik^y In lihran*^ and arr|,it.<« hm\w f.irNiPh><it Mr ilraiian with 

iBcrra-r 1- I'.irirrt aait Br.***da • • • WeciirdiBlU Biaienala whirh li- l«aa ariane*.! wiih akill. and out^^uf 

»•■»>»•! IV Wfnk both fbff lUdniinind eiaculMM'- "hirb hr haa |a.4urrd a ni.«t inlerratinff vniuaie — 

Umd Ijr fim r»l# «'■' -*••/ 
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CABISCET OP 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

BY T. F. OOSDOV. 

It m unr kaat to i»«ti« a. ctui mm. itch a vtats i _ _ _, _ ^ 

or TBiJifM .TM Dccu«:]io T*rfB rot k:k«cb: ■ct ^oiomo* panuanca. 

t«b M«j«r oavioct KKMrmr ii to raov;»c tbb edc- I. H. HISTORY ow the SPAMSH DISCOVERIES 

CATBB ctAMu wiTB A fcRiu or woBKi OS porcLAR prioT to the year 15'^. 



To bo onccceded bjr 



Ain> rRAcncAL kikicb. prkeo nir>K matbbmattcal 

nUWOm AMD TKCR!«:C%L TCKM4, fTRtTlSS III iiarLK 

AXO ■ir««lllE»TJI. WHICH AftC LC«CL TO THB CaPACITT Hi. IV . \ . HISTORl OF A^AHLAC, OK MEXICO* 

OP OBoiHART Mi.^M "—^umrttrtf JtKtem. from iu ducovory lo the (iTciteut blue. In 3 vol^ 

VI- VII. HISTORY Of Ptlir. In 2 voU 
VIU. IX. HISTORY or BR.\ZrL. In 2 vols. &cl Aft 



PRKLIMnC ARY DISCOURSE OX THE OB- 
JECTS, ADVANTAGES, AXD PLEAS- 
I'REr OF THE STt'DY OF NATURAXi 
PHILOSOPIIY. By J« T. \%'. Hcrschcl, 
A* M. late Fellow of 8l« Jottn^a CoUcgc, 
Cambrldice* 



U.xDCR this ooinpreheniive title, it is propoaed to 

publuh a (jeneral lliittury of Aiut-ri^A, aiTided inio 

parts making tosether a <uiinnuoui> uhole; yet each, 

•■ Without di«pAraffinff unj oth^r of ilw mmnj intere«t- having an integral lomi. adapteti tor h ;«nile pubiica- 



inland inmrurtivi* \iil>iiii<7« h^uhiI i.i Ih* form of cabinet 
anri faiiiily lihraric^. it in p-rhapn. not tint much lo t>lace 
at lh(^ h'-ad of Ih- lir-l. for •nii^niiini v^rnty of cijinI^'nB^ 
in forma Ivm, .Mr. ifrrcli -IV •liw:iiuri<*f ■•! Naiural PhiUvo- 
pfay ill Dr. LardiK-r'i C'ycl«i(n-dia."— CArMfiaa Obterrer. 

*' The ftiw-rt wrirk of philrnviphical ccnius whidi tbia 
afe baa ttieu.'"—JUai ktmotkM Englaf4 

" By far tbf mrmt rierieliifil b<Mik to whifh th* exiilinir 



uon. Each (4»ruun will be bnjusrhi doun to the 
period at which it shall be wniit n. ar.d «iU contain 
a popular deM^ripUon uf the geuiotfy. ciininte and pn>- 
ductioiia, and the civd hiauiry ol' Liiu cuuuiry lo which 
it relaiea. 
Mo work of this general nature lias been published 

-...,« ... -- *" '*'* English language. The \*ork of Dr. Koberlioal 

eomp.-litioD U-luseii lii.-rarv rival* of "Jr'ear'ialenl'aHd » ^^^^ * philoaoph.cal e«»uiy on Amtncau histonr,! 
euterpriNe ban (iveii rijir'. '— .VbiiU/y A«ri««. than an hialoric^l narrative; and though origiDalljrl 

-Mr. Her«:hi.-rit dMisbiful volnm««. • • • We find ^'"•gn^J to embrace the whole of the Amehcui| 
■rnltirrr<l throush tiK work iiifUnrea of rivid and ha[ipy conUnent, it remHins uiitjiii»hed. It i* written aliOh 
illuBi ration. w(i<rr*' tti^ fancy in ijflff til ly railed into action, with a btaa unfiivorable to America and its proda^ 
ao as siimetini''* to r^'iiiiniJ us of tlH: spiemJiii pHriurfs'tions, ia im-orrect in many important particuLars, and 
which crowd uiioa us in tlie siyUj of titteonr—Qmarterljf 1^, ,0,, ^^.j^ ahatracied lor popular use. 
Heriem. | rp|^^ ^.^^^ ^ literature might have 'l>een properi? 

*• '» *■ **» "?"■' excitint volume of the kind we ever fJied bj the writeia of Spam, l\>riugal. France, Of 

England, but has been supplied for Europe, in a 



net with."— AfoAfA/y Magaiimg. 

"One of the moft initruciive and delisbtful books we 
have ever perused."— U. S JotkrnaL 



A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. Bjr Capt* 
Kater, aoKd the Rot* DIoiiyiiliaa Lardnor* 
IVIth namcroaa eiififraTinj^s* 

" A work which contains an uncommon amount of 
ukAiI inforiuation. i xhihitcil in a plain and very iateUi* 
gible form.'*— 0/nur<d « ^'cu. PMilonvpky. 

"This volume ha^hecn lai«ly published in Enrland, as 
a part of Dr. i^anlnttr'a Cnhin«ft Cyclnprtiia. and ha» re- 
ociv'Ml tfie unnoiicited approhniion of th* most eminent 
Hum of iici(!nc«*.and Ihe most tliM^riininmiiig jiinrnala and 
reviews, in the Hnti«h ni«ftropi>li«.— It is written in a 
popular and inttritisiMtf Myle. eniiruly free from mathe- 



roeasure, bj^ an Italian, the Cavalier Campagnoni, of 
whose merilorioiu labor much use will be made in 
the proposed enterprise. 

Tne volumes herewith presented, may be deemed 
introductory to the whole work, since ihey narraie 
the history of the discovery of the three gremt portkam 
of America. In the prosecution of the aubjecl, the 
existing iiolitical divisions w.U lie pursued and con- 
nected with former oota, b}' proper expianatkoa ; and 
where due regard for imity does not forbid, the 
dironological order will be prt>ser\'ed. l^ua, the 
next succeeding part of the work, now advanced m 

K reparation, w ill contain ihe lusior^- of Anahuac, or 
f exico : including iln nncicnt annals, an account of 
iis subjugation, and the pulK7 of its conqueroia. of its 



luntiral symbol*, and .ii-..ncui«b.rr. d i. fw m pLible of «»« revoluuor*. and of its present const, luenl alalea 

technical pbraKs."— £/o.w«ii TrarelUr. In *h« «»tt»e manner will be treated Central America, 

" Admirable in developm-ni and cl.ar in principles, and '£«™' ^*^'j'' 'V'*^!*** ^f ^'"'l«^ ^'^^ ^^^ f^L* P'**^ 



imppcinlly fcliritoiis in illualraliou from familiar sub- 
jects."— ACvufA/y Mag. 



Brazil and Colombia. Due attention will alno be giveii 
to the independent Indian nations uf South America. 



" A work of ffrt'St morit. full of valuable information, 
not only In Hit* prnciir^l in'>chnnic. but to the man of aci- 
eace.**— AT. 7. Courier und JLnquirer. 



-Thouch repL-ie with philosophiral Information of the The history ot the remainder ol the country will 
bichfst ordfr in im-cbanics. adapti.il to oniinnry capnci- be embraced by tlie fbllowuig divisions : — 1. RuMian; 
tii« in a way in rtfnder it at once intuIliKible and popu- 2. British ; 3. Spanish ; 4. trench ; 5. Danish ; 6. Dutch 
i^T.'*—jAL Oaiette. America; and 7, the United States and Uieir depend- 

encies. In treating ihe lusl division, a scpermto vol* 
ume will be appropriated to each Sia:e and Terhtoiy, 
the history q{ which mav require i(, and ** 7%e Hitkwy 
oflh9 United Stales" ui1l lie confined to the evenu of 
the Revolution and the operations of the general gor- 
emraenL 

A survev having been thus made of the whole 
Western Hemiaphere, the concluding volume will 
contain the history of the Indian races, particulariy 
those of the northern part of the continent, with a 
critical examination of the theoriea relataog lo d» 
origiital peopling of America. 

The general title of the work ii aufliciently MOh 
prehensive to include a biogra}ihy of diatinguUked 
Americans, and others connected with Aiuericaa 
history; and should the public sapport wuimnt ii; 
"An American Biogranhy*' may alao b^.pobliited 
under it, in a cheap ana popular form. 



A TTREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND 
PNEUMATICS. Bjr the Rev. D. Lardner. 
IVIlli Aumeroua engravinga. 

" It fully sustains the fkvorableopinion we hare already 
expremwd as to this valuable com|iendluai of modern sci' 
ence."— /4r. Ocetts. 

" Dr. I.nrilner has madr a i^ood use of his acquaintance 
with th** frfiniliar fhrm which illustrate the principles of 
seieaoe.**— .M»i*rA/|f .Wn/czina. 

"it is wtittnn with a full knowled|re of the subject, 
and in a popular rtyle, aboundinir ia praciical ilinsira- 
lions of the abstruse operations of these iuiporani sci< 
aaeea"— f^ S. Joumml 



CABINET IJBRARY. 

Na 1.— XARRATrVB OF THE I.ATE ••«« ">«« parueiilJirly «f oar eouBtry nmAen. n will 
«■« ^n |\5 i*L*UM% W A vn VQ A Kf^V ^nhttv thi*iii, Wf« •!•• aurr. In eiainiiie nvin* rlnaely than 
^"V An. 1.^ Ur*a.M.\-> I /\J>1' r Il,.lA^\'i:i. ,j„.y j^^^^ |^„ ■mn.lniiiisl to it.., mto Ihf dhjcrla nf ani- 

By the MaS^VCU op I^UNDONOERAY. With m-ilnl nalun'. iiriil piirh rvitiiiiiiafuHi will prun.' oin* uf 

a .via|i. eralilirniiiin aiiii ■iiMHi-Miriil. It m a biHik Ih.il oubIiI 

Vr» •> ll\I'nV\T #tw A VATI7RAIIST *" **"♦* •'• '^^y '"'" ••♦•■'>■ ""*' iiiawiiiB ri"«iii in Ilk' 

With pllteiW. ila-iv'- iNi.iili.ir N< h-i rHuk ami rl:i{i'>ii in hll> wlial lihj 

No. a-Al-TomcHJFlAPIIY or SIR WAI. ""^ '-*^-«--> i"— ^- i-xxviii 

TKR Sl'OTT. Will, a p..rlrait. J'^:,^""\:!Z•'::Z::':^'Z^n^^^^ 

Xo. .I.-MKMOIKS ofSIR WALTER R A- 1 ' J"'" "*' "'*■''*"" -"^» •«"-'*'y *'«'" 



LKtiIf. Uy Mr.-i. A. T. TiIOMHOK. Willi a "'ITii^ \* n im.-t t'">tL'liif-.l ^'^k iin I^m* in.Ht d.>liKhtrii] 
• ' l«"rk will. Ii t*ur* m-v •■■••■iii'ilain" In tlii». i*irt-|ii 

Na 5.— MKE or BEIJSARIL'S. By Lord ' )V';'*;V';'. "",'""' 'T •" '••;■•'•"'•"»»'»« Mf^^ 

-- ^ jOf rijril nutiii;; .in I hi»i<.i! I.ii:'li*li |ilii>i»*it|iliy Ibat evar 

AiAliOV ■i»'Ui| rmiii til- |',««' .I'kriumii 

Sn. n. — MIUTAKV MEMOIRS or TIIe' "Tly n>ilii..r ..f !li. v..r:iini- ii<.«v hpi-rf u«. hafl pm. 
Dl'KK «.|^ Wi:LI.I.\<rrn\. By runt. ;'"';■•■"• t r^- n.-.o ,tMr. m ■..•%.. hn,,.. wr rr.,.eu.h,-f 

Mti\i.i: SiirKKK. \\ ith a (Hirtrnit. Ijuni-. i-.'< 

No. 7. — Lr.TTKKS to % YOTNii NATI'-i -a .Mulitrtl v.ilnni- -i«rMi|w IIh- m-m %n—noTWm 
RAMSr ox TIIE STl'DY of NA'ITKE "''»'"•'.'/•; .•»l.im .mm:. =..... I.. NiiuMi ll..t.>ry 

AM) .>Ali. KAL lilhOI.Oiii. liv J. I* I 
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A T01;K i)« A.MKItK.A. Bv B.wil Hall, V-^'f/^-^ Suinri.;Iii:-:^. liitiT|c v. engraved by 
CapL K. .V In 'J vol.., I'Jina ^'^^-Y^ ^^^ * P;'-"^^, »>>• >:^ Thooju Law- 

' „,,...,., ^ .,., ^. . - 1 f M ^ r'^nce. — I. Ladv Jane Grey, engraved bv Kell?, 

.SKi:Tr:nh.S of <AUSX w.th Ilju^rations tp,m a picture bv Le5:ie.^\ Three S^te^id 
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v.t:r:i u- ji..- .i..i. .i j.i I. • ■■•rk: ml will mn*- i'>ilie. — ^r!". Afcadia, eni:rave(l bv Kearnv, from a 

•rail.'- '.. r..fi..,:. -if III.'. 1. v.:i -« luii- 'ir i]i-pi>^i1ion« ■ ■ , _, «.. /« _i ^ n n rHi ¥:•- "i • 

:...'.... ..Mi. ....... 1. 1!.' v.! r=:.- '..;.« rK,:;r:. of picturc by C«:kereil.--9. The Fishennana 

i.v: J- - .1'- ■i.i.tr.ii. 1.1. •.'■ f- jjh'ii.i" r.!i;iir.rjr.i'it.-iin«-d ■ Kf'tiirn, enpTEved bv Neai:le, from a picture 
,N ih- ,.r.- Ml ■.^. r : T...- r- ■ • . i -i.- --J";. '•;';'•* «;i'' |,v CoUins.— 10. The Marchioness of Carroar- 

• ki .r. I h.-i' h I .!• r- • nn I t •. .i f '• m^ ii> «. t'.- .v^in- thon. »Tunddau?hter ot Lharles Larroll of Car- 




HISTORK'.M. ClUinSOl/XUCAU GEO- 
GRAlMilCAU AMI STATISTICAL AT- 
LAS oi' NORTH A.MJ SOLTM AMERI- 
CA, AM) Tin: WKSr INDIES, wiUi all 



copies 
MR, for li:?3a, are still far aale. 



THE BOOK or the SEASONa 3f 

WfLIJAV How ITT. 

their J)ivwion8 iriU, Statnu, Kinffdoms, &C.| ..^^„„ ih« pnhiicntion of tte Jonrnal of a Natunliic, 
on th'! I'iail of liC Sri^n, and illtendifd as a'nn work ai onre no intervatins and initractiva ■• Ifet 
rjiiiiiKLninn in l^voMiiufi Allan. In 1 vol '**^*' "^ *^ S-own* ha* Nfen fuhmittad to the pabtab 

foho, containinj^ 54 Maps. Third Ldition, frraceandbeamy oritiiex«CDtion,ii win amplymittte 
improved and enlarged. '"""" '" ' '" "" -•-*-=- " - *- -—^ --- 



ATLANTIC 80VVENIR, FOR 1832. 

This volume is superbly bound in embossed 
limtbcr, and ornamented with numerous plates, 
Icxccuiiid in the best style, by the first artists. 
I No cxponae hna been spared in the endeafor 



|K>iHjlarity it ii certain to nbtain. It i«, indeed, tlwtrlit 
and refrpfbiny to twft with tiirh a delij(liinil ▼oleoK.M 
riill uf nature and Iruth^iii wbieJi nfccUon and eipvi- 
«>ii.T ilerivi! aid fVom iinafination— in wMcb w* an 
tiiii^ht iiiiicb ; but in tuch a manner aa to make H doaM- 
fill whi^ther we haw nni been amusinf our at li w aU ifti 
time we have been rradiof."— JMMa JlmUdf Magmxtma. 

••The Book of the fleaaona is a delirttfbl bMk.aai 
recnmmendid to all toven of Batme."~ ff/ar ln»aid*a Mag' 
asi«t. 
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NKIMWS SPANISH on KNtJlJSIl 
I)|« TIONAKY. Nrw U!i!i,.ii, in t«o vol. 



CXASSICAJL LITERATURE. 



INTRODUCTION to the STUDY op the 
GREEK CLASSIC POETS, fi.r the use of 
Younof Persons at School or Collerre. 

Contents, — GeiiPral Intmductioii ; Ho- 
meric Questions ; Jjifc of Homer; Iliad; 
Odyssey; Marf^itcs; natmchdrnyumachia; 
Hymns ; Ilcsioid. By Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge. 

*'\W have Itnt-n hizhly pl*»a«oiI wilh tlii.i littl** voliimo. 
Thia wtirk sniiplim a want whirli wo li.'iv*- niti-ii painfiilly 
fi'll. ami airinlM a inamial whiili wi; siintild pla^ily sn-u 

(Hwt*d in llie Itniiih nf evrry mhIiiio iiii liT-cradiiDtc. 
VV look fiirwnr>i tu lh<* lu-ii iHutinn nf llii> wirk with 
n-ry ca^T and iiii|i.'iti<!iit vxi* claiiun."—hntidh Critic. 

*• Mr rokridp'N work ii«»t only drxprvi'tf ihf.> praiM> of 
clo:tr. I'hiqiieiit anil *■ holar like ••.\|iii>iiioii ol'th*.' |>n-iiiiii- 
nary iiialtfr, wMiirli is ni-r«>«iiry in ofilirr lo iiiiiliTtfiniiil 
aii'i <:iitfr into thr rharactrr nf iIm* nn-at V*n't <if aiiti- 
qiiily; but it hSH likcviii« iIk* iiinrv ran> nii-ri: nf iiciiiff 
adiiiirahly adaptci for uh m kiiowk'dQfd pur|»iisc. It i-t 
writi«!n in thai fW-i>h and ardent spirit, which to llie cun- 
p-iiial mind of youth, will ronvfy iiHtniriKin in Hh* 
fju«t efli.'clivf* iiKiiMH'r. hy awakouiii!; tlm «lt'Mro of ii; 
and Jiy enliiPtinp tlie livHy nnil bnnyant t'fff'linL's in tht' 
caii«e of UMrful ami iiiiprnvinc stiniy ; while, hy itii pn s- 
nanl i>revity, it is imin; iik<-ly to >iiiiiiilaii.' than to su|ii>r- 
Mvilf? nmn* p'nif'iiind and exti'iiPivi- n-iii.'nrch. If th'.'n. a.^ it 
ta avowcilly intundi'il for ih*- u-o nf tht.* ymiimi-r n-aibT!« 
of IfoiiHT, ami, a.1 it i« iiii|Ris»ilili' not to ilii«ciivi'r. with a 
more |iaiticiiiar view to thi' '.'ri'iil M:hiHil fi whirli IIk> nii- 
lhi>r owi'tf liio ediirafi ni. w>' ^h.iil li>- iiinrh ini^takeii if it 
do('« not become a* p'lpninr n> it will Iv iisa-rnl in tliat 
'cck'hrateil i'«tal>lishim-iit.' —i^uarltrli/ Hti'iew. 

"We »inri!rHy Impi* Hint Mr. (.'oioriilco will favor an 
with a roiitin nation of hi« work, wludi lit* {iruuiiiivd."— 
OeuK Jihff. 

*'Th>* author of lhi« rlpsrant vohinif' ha5 rolloctcd a vant 
mani of valuable informal ion. To tlw hislH'r chittjttiN of 
th'« public MCluKdi, au't yonnt; im-n of niiivrrhitifii. IIiIh 
volume will be eiippriHlly vnltiabli'; ai it will alt'ord an 
a:!n'i;able relief of licht n-niiinc to mori^ cravr !(itiiiicii, at 
nmi; instructive iiid vUlr.rlikimng.''— H'e*U yaii JUttkodut 
Magaiine, 

ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, con- 

sistiiifT or21 (Colored Mnp.s with a coniplotc 
Accentuated Ind''x. By Samukl Butler, 
D. D., F. R. S. d:^ Archdeacon of Derby. 

By the same Author. 

GEOGRAPHIA CLASSIC A: a Sketch of 
Ancient Geography, for tlic Use of Schools. 
In tiva 

Extract of a Letter fVom Profcsiior Stuart of 

Andover. 

" I have iianl Biiiler'n Atln« ('la<«iiirn for 13 or 14 jreara 
and prHV>r it on the vrore <tf rmivenii-nrc and mrrfrctnvKN 
to any at Ian within tin! Compaq of my knowlnlifp. It 
is fvidi-ntly a work of much r;iru ami* tastiv and niont 
happily ailaptcd tocla!<!iiriil rcmltT!* ami indiod all othfr^, 
who coufiilt tliR history of [last uzm. I hn ve long rhr-rjoh* 
041 a «troi)e dci^irc to an'C th«> work hniiiglit forwarJ in thii 
country, and I am exretnlint'ly cralitii'd that you have 
carrimt throiiRh thi.i undertakiric. TIk.* Iiraniiful manm-r 
in which the •pfriinen is exiN-jiti'd tliiit yoti haw N;iit me 
d<ieR eri*at crtniit to eneraverx and piibliHliiin. It rnnnoi 
be tliut our kcIiooIh tnd colh'Kcii will fhil to adopt tliiii 
work, and brinit it into wry RiMieral circulation. 1 knuw 
of none which in all ninimrtH would iiupiily iti plaov" 

"TIic abritleed but clasxical and exci-llenl work of But- 
ler, on Anciiiiit Geotrraphy. which you are firiiiling an an 
accompaiiinieiit to the maps. I roniiiilcr one of the most 
_ ■tlrartive works of the kind, eaperially for youni; pi nonn 
MBtutlyiug thf cfoMiics, that ha* come under mv notice. 1 
f winti you l/w iiiufft auipte aucoiM in llneae Ui(lUy uicful 



MECIL1NIC8, MAiaiFACriTBEB, *«b 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE oif RAIL- 
ROADS, AND INTERIOR COMMUNI- 
CATION IN GENERAL— containing an 
account of the performances of the diflercnt 
I/)coinotive Engines at, and subsequent to, 
tlio LiverjXNil Contest ; upwards of two 
huiidriHl and sixty Experiments with Tables 
of tlic coinixirative value of Canals and Rail- 
roads, and the power of the prost-nt Locom(^ 
tivo En*.fines. By Nicholas Wood, Colliery 
Viewer, Member of tiie Institution of Civil 
Engineers, &.c. dvo. witJi plates. 

" In thi!<, Ih'' :iblM author hnit bronrht up liii IrcKtipe to 
the ilnti- of \\w lairn iiiiprnvfmeiitit in ihi« iiatitiiially 
nil porta lit pl;iii. We 4-on^ille^ the voluui<^ to be oue of 
tfri'Jii LOMicral inti-n-st."— Ai*. Oaz. 

"Wr mn*t. in juntiti'. rel'i-r tin* read»T to the work 
itA'If. ^I^lln'.!ly UHliiirintf him that, wlii'thi-r In* h<' a manuf 
H-ii-iir<-. nr ioi>.> tiiially iiiiari|iiaiitli-<l with itM liTliuical 
iiilliciiltt<-s. In- will lii.-re receive iiinilriicliuii and pb aaure, 
III a drcrti? w bicli we have icl'tuiu irceii united bvfjre. '— 
Mdniklif Juc. 

REPORTS ox LOCOMOTIVE and FIXED 
ENGINES. By J. Stkpukn.wn and J, 
Walkkr, Civil Eiifrineers. With an Ac- 
count of the Liverpool and Mancliei^tcr Rail- 
road, by H. Booth. In dva with plates. 

MILLWRIGHT and MILLER'S GUIDE. 
By OiJVLii Evans. New Edition, with ad- 
ditions and corrections, by the Protessor of 
Mechanics in the Franklin Institute of 
Pennsylvania, and a description ot* an im- 
proved Merchant Flour-Mill, witli engrav- 
ing by C. & O. EvAN8> Engineers. 

THE NATURE and PROPERTIES or th 
SU(;aR cane, with Practical Directioni 
for its Ciiltiiro, and the Manufucturc of its 




MacliiiH'ry, and useful Directions for the 
fTfineral Manairement of Estates^ By George 

lil' IIAHDHON POKTKK. 

" Thin vtHniiH* roiitaiim a valuable innKH of wi^ntiAc 
anil prarrinil inf'irmalion, ami i«. inilefd. n n^iiipendluH 
of p\i*r\ihiiit; inti-n'Ktmi! ri*latii*e to cokHiial africulluit 
ami inaiin fart lire."— /«(t//i^fNr«r. 

"Wccan alloi.'i>i1ii«r recommend this ▼oliinip at a hmM 
vahiablr ailililmii to tlie library of tlie Ikiiii«' Weitf fntft 
mcrrliant, an well as that of the renident planter."— JUL 
(iazeftf. 

" Thin work may li^ conitiderefl one nf the moat vain- 
ble lnHtkB flKii hail yet irtiued from Dm* prew conaccMl 
with cidimial iiiti-rcntii; imbieil. we kimw iif no jtrraier 
«i-ivirc we conld nMider WeKt India ]>roprietnni, than ii 

reroiiiineiuliiif tiN! otudy of Mr. Purlcr'i vuluaie.** ^m' 

tator. 

" The work before \t» eonlaini such valuable, fdcBtiir. 
and iiractical inliirniation, that we have no doubt it wil 
And 8 place in t\v library fif eirerv |ilanter and 
cunnvcted with our aiicar cciloiiiea**— JMbafA/a JHi 



'MmUUji Magmwu. 



A TREATISE on MECHANICS. By X 
Renwick, Ksci. Professor of Natuntl ani 



\ 



Experimental Philosophy, ColuBibJa ColIefBb 
N. V. In Uvo. with numerous enimviiMa 



engnvingft 



ehrmfstrs, lUtttral Dtetorfi, anV ShOuophs. 



THK CHCMIATRV OK TIIR AUTM, on the jGEOI/K^ICAL MAXCAL, by II. T. Dc la 

Uccli*s F. R. S., F. G. S., Mem. Geol. Soc. 
ofFruncf. In ttvo. WiUi IW Wood Cut* 



baal* of €>»>-«■ Oprratlvr <'tarmliil« iM'tn^ 
AM Kihlblllon of the Artm abiI MunufM* 
Cnrea ilcprndrnt on Chemical Prlnrlplra, 
Mrllh numrroua KnieriivInK*^ by AKTIIl'li 

L. poHTKit, M. D. ute ProfcMM- ofiELKMKNTS op PHYSICS, OB NATURAL 



IM1IIA)S()I»HY, (iKNKRAL axd MEDI 

TAU vxjilainrd iiMlowmlcnllv of TECII- 
MCAI, MATIIKMATICS. and containing 
N(*w l)i^-(llIlllitllln8 nnd I'nictical Snjrgeit- 
ImiiH. Ry Neill Akmitt, M. I). Second 
Ainrri'.'.ni fnmt tlio tbiirtJi London cditioDv 
witii Additittnsi by Inaac llwii, M. D. 

" I»r. \ri. ■Ill' H<ik h.-i« i!i>n<' f.ir rh)iini an nnch M 
Li'fki « I.*" v liil I'lir 11k- iKK'iiic III' Miiiid."— /.tfiiitoa Umt- 



Chrmliilry, 4s.r» In f he l'nlver«lly of Ver« 
monta In Nvo* WIfli niimeronv I'latra* 

Th<' iHi|iiilBr nnil VHlimMe r.ni:li*>h uork of Mr. ; 
(trav. Mhii'h iiiniii ilu* |!PMiiiiIi%<irk nl the pniifnl ' 
viiliiiiip. Ma* piiblinlu'il III liuiitloii III l-vj<j. ami ilc- 
iu«iii-<i uieihitHt II fyMfiiutir ontl prarlicnl \ii>W{if'ilH' 
iiiiiui>n«UN Aiiii ami Maiiiilhi-tiim whirh iiivolvr iJii* 
a^iplir.iiinii iit'ChiMiiic-.'il Scinirc. Thf* aiithiir hiniorli; 
a nk.lliil. niaiiiitiii-litnni!. iiR \\«*11 an nii aMi*. M-ifitiilir 

rlicniKl. ••iijiiyinf! thr iiiiiltiplifcl iiil\:iiil.ii;< n .-iflnnJiMl I-'-rki » K- > ImI f.ir IIk- ikk-hic nl Hi 
lij Ilir iiii-intjHiliKiirihi' I'n-MUM in.iiiiilhi-luriiii; iiiilioii '■"■■■'■'.v .V *£**•*»'■ 
on f-airili. v«:io i-miiifiiilv i|ii!ili!iotl liir «i iinluiMm uii "j \\V iii.iv ^t-iiiurf to pr.tlifi ihalit will nolhe aurpa^ 
iiniifrbikiiij. ami \Uv j«i|iiil:irily nl" ilu- ^^*^rk in Fiisr- •^■"- '• '«•*■ 

kiiil. an Moii ik* iLi iiiiriho.i- riifrib>. iiiri-»t lar ll<liiiiv | " IV. A li i' nnt duni' I'l* for riiyrin ihan BlackMOM 
and NiiiTi'K* \\i(h Mtiii It It hsiK Imtii *v<-4 nu-.l. lu 
lh<* Miifk miv\ nl|<rc-<l tn lite Allli-ni-nii luilric, llir 
pniriKtil I iiar.H li nil (lirO;ii r.ili\i- ('>ifiiii-l has i>f«'n 
lirfM-r^i-il. ami iiiiu h i'\i« ii«li'ii Ity Itii* :iiliiiti<Mi nl ii 
irn*ji[ v.-irii-ty of •iriu:ii:il i:i.iiirr. liv iMiiiii'p>Mii iiirrtM-* 
ki>i||ii •'!' ihf* ftriL'iiial \r\\. iimI ihi* uihiptiitinii nt' ihi 
whuli- tif thi* iil:iii' :iiiil M.-iiii* i»i ihi* Arit iiml Manti- 
6ii iiim III ihv I iiiii'tl Si.iif. Aiii'Mi^ Ihf nw»( mii- 
•lili*ral»lr :ii!il.lM>iiii %\ill U> imiiiil lull aiiti e&li'mirii 
ln*Hii<«»o •III ihr ISlr:i<-hiii;'iil C'liUiji and Ijiirn.uii ilu* 
\an'iii« hr.ifu liOMtrCH'.tt •■ I'riiiliiiu. ■•n the Maiiulhc- 
lure iif ihe (.'hlomlr of I.iiiif. or lilfni-liiiit; fowili-r. 
arid nuiiiiniiiii Siapic Ar:;i-|i'si iimmI hi ihi* AriN nl 
iK'ii'C.t alii'u l*niiiiiiK> itixl \ari<iii!i ulhiT ppM r.o^rx 
ot' MniHilHriurf , Kill li iiH lilt- SjiliA III Till, I.f:iii. Man- 
fahr*«r, ami Aiilniioiiv: tin- inoKl rorciil IiiipnMi*- 
iiioriN UII itio Mninila* iun- <«f ihc Munaiir, Nirm. 
aiiii Sijiphiirii* Ai idx. ilip ('hitiniulrii of' I'oiaili. l)ii' 
latftl iiiti>riiuilj<iii (III ih*' fiiiiijiarutivf* \ iihif of Ihi* 
lerf'nl \nrir!ie<i iif Fu«-I. on iho C'oii.tinii limi vi 
8lii\r(i. Kin>-lMai-i'w. and Siovini; Uimuii-. mi itii' \'i ii- 
blalioii 111 A|i:irinif-iit.o. t\i tVi. Tlti- |i-aii:iiK ••'■jit-i 
)ia« U*eri (o iiiipni\c aiii! t-\i<iiil ihr pniitimt chiinji ■ 
ler of thcOiM-riii\r I'tii-uii'^i. iirul in «iipi>Iv, n« ihi- 

pilhliPhf-r. llilliT lhrm-il\.-v ri .U-m ii-n. y %%hl. h l^'f ,i:.. ;-.|M,t.ir *%tMrli rii- U pr-'-t- t !•• -Inji *:i-i.r« ..f 
frit !iy(*«T\ nrii'-l nii<l in.u.'il u Uir.-r. uK-ii'i' prM •■»M»r'. ,,, ,. , 1., ,„,.,. .t, | n p-iUivi- :i-|>< l .i:i-l l.'i%liiliil ■ bolj 
in^oKf ilii' )>riiii i|'U !> ■>! I hi-rii)' ill «• u-urf, lh>- uaiil ,|,v ,.|[i.irl 'I ,(•■ n tuf* i>l ruin i Hurk mIi'imii ni<«l 
of a Sv«ti-in'i:i< Work \\li.> \i -ii'Milil <-iii'i>»lv tin' iii"«t ili.-irU ihii it i« plain imi iwiuiid kii>»«li-!c«' aiiiacb tin 
rr«i-iii iiir,'n»%rnn'ijin .n il.*- • hiiu." al :if* aj.-i iiuimi- r*!' k" »jiiI - .ll.'**.^.'jr Anrr. 

fai|iin-#. wh.'thiriliriv..| In.iii III! / - ■-. i. , i.l -. ,. ..,,,„„,.»• ni> VITIW^I « W V ..» VlTf 
eriutif MHii. or tlu- . *;- .on. i.i... :i . : ■■ .. . wut.n^ .1 .\Mr.Kli A^ OKM I H<M.<«il. OR -^AIL- 
llie o)«rulnn iii:iiiii!.ii i-.n r .ihil i.-ii ...• ihi'iiix i\i > 



i.'id I'-r til" Law. "~JV0r ml mff I/rrmSd. 

" Dr. A hao iiiaifc> Xatiir.-il rhilowoplir an attractive u 
IVilh'ii iiiii.U- N'alural lli-i-iiy '-^FrrmcACntir. 

•• A Huik I.I' Ihr hj^lK*! clasA aiiiuiig lbs productionaaf 

nu:: I —V'U'i^r 

• W' ii .Mr I tiM- 0.11 !•• and naiiiier a* quite admirable." 

— .l/i-ri'f.i/ (.'■<> •'•■I* •'. 

" A^iiiit i--«tiiii« «« iMnr-l rt'Silinff."— jfrAmrf^M. 

- \i-\''r lii'l |>!iiiiift>ipliir haitfl w i<-M a |k*ii iiinre calcu- 
iHt"] I'l wiu iiHii U> U: HIM.- and i:-jud."—I.diHk»rgk O^ 
frrr ' 

-■(ii !hi- vnljaMr. nr wi* miffht p«jr. invaliiable work, 
a wf ■ :i-i • !i(i«Mi h.m bvtii iicvdilj deuiaaded bj Ibe pub- 
lic ii-i<c. '~L,t. Oaz. 

A ri.(»RA or NORTH AMERICA, with 
in- colorttl Plat.s. Ry \V. P. C. Bultom, 
^I. D. In 3 \o1k 4ta 

ARNOTTS ELEMENTS or PHYSICS. 
VciL II. Part I. (\)ntaiiiiii;r Light and HeaL 

•■ I>r Arii'»ii* i«f«"\ I'Mii v>iuiiK> h.i- U»'ii •• »• II pt^it 
111 Hint II iM- .iiiiiiMt kiiii'li'«l -il! Ill- Tliiit«i |irt»turli«>iii 



rilF.m<-%l. M %\IIM I. \TI(I%'. In«ffriirflnii' 
Co Mtulrnf« on Ilu- M«ih<»fl« of iM-rfiiriii* 
Inn Ki|>rrini« III* of ncniaii«if rMllnii or 
Rr«r3r« lit «« nil acriii-Ht y niiil muitrm%m 1I> 
MKIIIKI. K%IC\I>il, §-'. IC. S. I Ir.l 
Aaac-rlr«ii« frmii thr «i«-ciiafl |j»iiilon rtll* 
llon« «»llh Adilliliiii* II) J. K MITC ili'.LI., 
M.l». 



KAi. HISTnKV tn IIIUUS. imi\!iitiw 
Mil IMTKM .sT\ri:S. ;; C'iivum>« Li- 
1 1! N litiwH^Kir: lii-^i." ••'! :is a f iltitltla- 
^•■ :» I*' V. .;.■-■■.»■> i)n..: .' ; ■:-\, Vi-'.i. 1. IL 
:i ..i III. 

■ I ;..-'.# <» \\ - II. nr.'l nrr tU 

\\ •T'- "r. ft'*' I'lli-riliri' 

• -..••.k 4 \ '. k.iill.i. :i!iil ll. i! 
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\li.T a «.ri 'ir. fi« |. . ...i: i 'hi, »^ rk. w." -rr. :.-. A I llS< '< 'r!!."^:! i"* T!!" !! .'" Vi M f 'Th l.\S »»r 

nil. .<ri:r\* i: Mi ,"i tii.n!::: %n;iiiii- 

CiiNNi : iiituii.\ nuiiiniii 1*1 iiiK .\.M- 
MAI. KiM.Jiti.N! i:> IUu«.>i; Civiiii. 

'rr.»ii>'.tT- .! f'-.'i f .!• rr-!ir!i. ui;/i ll'.ii^tri- 
Isiiii* i.i.i;ili. '->ir\. in IJin-. Wrh P!olr:». 



»ir«i. Ill ii «lr I 'i'- i> f I f ••i.ii'.- *i- ^ • if-iiiii il ifS"(i I 
■wala 'J'l»-rr .ti>- i<-n |i rHin«. Ii-wi i' r i;i»<ai 11^ n >\ i 
^ffl^Mr^ aim iiid% ii<>t f.'Mi iiif'iiiiiitii n iii iiiiaii> iii<|ii'r 
taut pamriilar* miil l>'r i> .rMiir* »• (■§ Ufti itni •put < 
oralll !'• ■rki»«iHi>-iltt* lb*i «• Ifaxf •■'•I'liml ijia>.> it>-i*| 
aail iio|ttirtaiil hoita »n #<Jlij<-* !■ u| rii-ii irkri]r.«:a> mi nr-, 
ftiteM^iM-el Mif 



• ( '!• I , •! •.. 'Il;- ^• .! -.r.-i' ri i i «•: piaia 

"A wiiffk billr rto nrrviliKflT aaiiir-il m iV lakri , «:i.n <• • , v ik.*- wl>-h t •ri« ii> i^-— - Ut- i* «aat 
larv.vsualli uarfillu il»< iir-'iinrtii anii in ilir •li.-K-nt biii-ii.. f. i.u-r i o n-l' -I I't Hi* »i'i>f- ••( riaf urt^. aatf ' 
■M eaiia* iitty rrnlilahli* tu llir mduvli) and tkill i<f llir iih> i^ '• •%!i- U r* -•>••» acd in»>»ii.'-i;».iti hnvi- 1 brawn 

•aibn*. an>f to thr wliijui alicaca it eu.4uatca ' -7*iir „|^,„ ,i^ :i..ii ui tin uuivar«c '--.Vm 

aal ^AririMc m»d A*U «•,■« 



PHYSIOLOGICAL MEDICINE AND ANATOMY. 



HISTORY OF CHROXICPHLEGMASLCJDIRECTIOXS von MAKING AN ATOM- 



OR INFLAMMATIONS, timn.lcd on Clin- 
ical Exporienco ami Parholorical Anatomy, 
exhibiting a Vitnv cif the different Varieties 
and Complications of these i)i&'oa9<\s witii 
their various MelhMis of Treatmr'nt. Bv 



ICAL PREPARATIONS, torniod on the 
basis of Pule, Marjolin and Breschet, and 
inchidiii<r the new nu'tliod of Mr. Swan, by 
Umiikr Paksons, M. I). Professor of Anatomy 
and JSurirery. In 1 Vol. ^vo. with plates. 



F. J. V. Broussais, M. D. Translated fwin 
the French of Uie fourth eflition, by I«AAC; A TREATISE on rATIfOLOOICAL 
Hays, M. D. and R. Iv.lksfeld Gimfhtii. ANATOMY. By Wilmam E. Horner, 
M. D. Members of the Ainericin Philos.»j>ii-, .M. J). Adj. I'rof. of Anatomy in the Univer- 
ical Society, of the Ai'ridomy of Natural : sity of Pennsylvania. 

Science, Honorary M«Mnb(TS uf tlie Phila-| "\V.'ianc.M.»ri.iitiomiIypoiiiinrinlit lolhoiiioniher#or 
delphia Medical S jciutV, «SLj. »5cc. In 2 vols. ' »»»•? pi'»f«>Moii. a- u »tifii«raciiiry. mi. r—linR. aiul instmr 
t{ ' ,livf \i*i\y Hf tlv <»u^l',»■^t^ •lis<rii?!»'«l. an.l ah \v.«M «iiiMpttrd 

^^'^^ jti» niil iIhiii ill roiiniiii: .1 rurnrt :ippriri:ifi«iii of tl>».' i.i«- 

|i':isi-<tciiii<?itiiiii-* tli-v ;irr r;illi'«| (in lo relieve." — jfinehcaa 
EXAMINATION OF .MEDICATi DOC- .Journal cf the M,dical 6r,e«cf*. Xo. U. 

TRINES AND SVSTE.MS OF NOSOI^ 



OGY, preceded by PniiKinitions containin*^ 
the Substance of Physioloirical Medioin<\ 
by F. J. V. Baoi'ssAis, Ottici-r of the Royal 
Order of the I/JC^ion of IIon«>r: Chief Pliy- 



7?y the same Author. 

\ TREATISE ON SPECIAL and GENERAL 
ANATOMV. Second edition, revised and 
corrected, in !i Vols. ?:^vo. 



sician and First Pn»fi'S!*»r in the -Military 

Hospital tcjr Instruct iv>ii at Pari>.<:c. Tinrd | Lp^SONS in PRACTICAL ANATOMY, 

edition. rranslatrnJ from the Irench, by. f^^ i,,^ use of Dissectors. 2d edition, in 1 

IfiAAf; Hays, M. D. and K. L. Grikfith,' y^j^ ^y^^ 

M. D. In 2 vols. f!5V0. In the press. 

SYSTEM OF ANATOMY', for the use of Stu- 



dents of Medicine. By Caspar Wistar. 
Fifth edition, revised and corrected, by W. 



E. Hornkr, Adjmict Prfjfessor of Anatoniy 
in the University of Pennsylvania. In 2 



A TREATISE ON PHVSIOLOGY\ Applied 
to Patiiowxiy. By F. J. V. Broi8s\im, M. D. 
Translated from the French, bv Drs. Bi:liJ 
and La Roche, •'iltva Third American edi- 
tion, with additions. 

" \V« cannot loo slroiiirlv nrominenil t'l" prp<»r»nt work 
to ihe alieiilion of o.ir i.".vI.)m. ami ii..I.-.nI m a!l iIi..k:: ELEMENTS OF GENERAL ANATOMY, 
who wish tonfiiily |iii\Bi)i|n]rv as it imuiit in Iv ^lul!li•d,j ^_ „ i«..^«:..»: .» r •!.« j^..^.^^ ^ •_: ^ 

in II* application 10 the h i-iW of diM-aM.." " w..- nm I OT a description of the Orirans comprising 

MtlMy May that he has aromplislit .1 his la^k iiiniiii»st| the Human BmK'. By P. A. BiX'LARD, PnV 



VoLs. 



'va 



/ 



iiiaoiorly iiriiinf.'r, anil thu:* <!«taSiIi-h>-it hin n piitiition an\ 
a moiit cxcvlUiit phv.siologi>t auil pinro-iiui pitthologisi."! 
—J\'arth jfmencan Med. and Surff. Juurn. Jua. Ir;!?. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE. By Samukl Jackson, M. D. 
Adjunct Professor of the Institutes and Prac- 
tice of Mecicine in tlie University of Penn- 
sylvania. 8vo. 

THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, upon the 
Principles of the Phy.-ioloiricai Doctrine. 
By J. G. Coster, M. D. Translated from 
the French. 

All EPITOME OF THE PHYSIOLOGY^ 
GENERAL ANATOMY, and PATHOI^ 
OGY OF BICHAT. Bv Thomas Hender- 
SON, M. D. Professor of tiie Tiioory and 
Practice of Medicine in Columbia College, 
Washinjfton City. H\'o. 

** Tlw Kpitome of I)r. ITcndiT.onn oncht juhI miwt find a 
place ill tlic lihrnry of ovcry itliVHinaii (<»'^lrl•(J!t uf ii»<'ful 
Knowledge for taiouelf. or of (K'in*r iuHtrinurntal in iiu- 
partin/f It to othem, Hhoi*«; htiidics h<: ih i'\[Hcied lo tfupur- 
iuleiid."— JV. A. Med. and Surg. Jaurn. J*'o. l.'i. 

A TREATISE on FEVER, considered in the 
spirit of tiie new medical Doctrine. By J. 
B. Bois^RAV. Translated from t!ie French. 
In Ike Press, 



fessor of Anatomy to the Faculty of Medi- 
cine at Paris. Translated by J. Togno. 

TREATISE ON SURGICAL ANATOMY. 
By Abu AH AM Colli*, Professor of Anatoniy 
and Sur«rery, in the Royal College of Sur- 
jreons in Ireland, &.c. Second American 
edition, with notes by J. P. Hopkin^un, De- 
monstrator of Anatoniy in the University of 
Pennsylvania, &c. &;c. 

A TREATISE o>' PATHOLOGICAL 
ANATOMY. By E. Geddinos, M. D. Pith 

fessor of Anatomy in tlie Meflical College of 
SSouth Carolina. In 2 vol& 8vo. (In the 
press.) 

ELEMENTS OF MYOLOGY. By R Ged- 
DiNGA, M. D. illustrated by a series of beau- 
tiful En^ravin^Ts of the Muscles of the Hih 
man Body, on a plan heretofore iinknowB 
in tliis country. In thepreta. 

Ttiis work, in additiun to an ample and aocmsli 
deiicri|tiion of ttie general and ipccial anoiomjr of riw 
niuKiilar nystem. will comprise illiMlrationa of Ibt 
■iibieci froin itimpnnitive aiintomy and phyaaologf. 
with an account of the irrpgiiloriuet, vanatioiia and 
aiioiualieii, ol«ervcd by the various ancient and 
em aniitomintii. <iown io the preaeiit timo. 



laUDIOOTB AKD SUZtOSBT. 



A TREATISE oi 
aHiTii, M. ». 
FcTcr UoainEaL 

■>>■, IB l-tn-t o> UW Mi^EU IK.iuniul lUrtmn. ur^ 
M«t4 rh-n <>* F" (^ [ijriltMii IB *»r ■!■ M !■ 

An ESSAY ON BRMITTENT ikd IXTER- 
MirrHVr IHSEASKM, incluilmK Kcneric- 
sllf Harali tVirr and Nfiiral^o— caiipru*- 

inir uiiiIt llii' SiriiK-r, vnriinni Anon«li(A 
Ulwiint].-. nn4 <'..ii-«-i)ii.'ncpA and under a 
r-i. -1 i. ■ . \ ■ A i>i' Ml- NiUt. trvmtb{r 
lit" 'I'l. h .-■ Ilv<a(l*cli«, 

I ), 11 I ■ ■ . ■ ■■ , I'll ^y. anil maiiT 



ur !>■■ 



.oflhMfieii 
1 ftUu-VLUKiit M. l> 



C!::::- 




U\MUATinN, nhiV 

if tlie Uenenl Ihittriaei. !'»• 

in<1 TrticUcd, or Mt^dkal .Stir- 

• I .h™<M.M.U..P.R.6.E. 



Nil PRAt-nrE Op 
a Itullmnof ■ Couiv 
UlMON. M. 1>. fnil'.- 
rotvcrtltyof I'ptui 
i-tuml, cotrccInJ. ii 



faiN' li'ij-s ur MruTARY suanKui. 

nmU, I'Uipn. arid I'fmica .if Itcapiiali, 
*ai <•) IImi llutitn. TiT'Jimr'nl, ami Aiuku- 
Umd^ Vafula uJSy{<tiiJ«i ill'ii<tnu>d with 
eun u>l di^TikJu. Bj' Johs Hkobi^ 
r. R. K fl InifiBciiv of Uililar; 




PATIlOl/XJtCAI, MP PRAfTICAl, RR 
SKARCtlGStmniBRASGSarTUBRArK 
ANii SPLVAI. CURU. Br lota Ambckon- 
H*. M. n. 

^•■mlii u>uv uitlna uil kM tuaair*.'— AWU 4 
jIM lUS^t Jtfil 

Hf ih* lamt AuiSor. 
PATHOUXllCAI. aw PR-ACTICAL RE- 
RP.ARn)ES M E)mKASU4 o* nr> tTTO. 
MACIL Ta> INTESTINAI- CANAL. Tin 
I.IVKR. K^a «nuot VISCERA or nu 
AR1M>MBN. 



( KATOSmON e» it 
l'II^S1i\i, sUiXS Iff UIHF.V4KH ( 
TUB l.I'MiS tM. PtiaiRA; IliuMruiuf 
UiRir pDlliKl.iiry aiul rji'iliiatinf lio-ir DiiJF- 

HvtK with [ilabw. 



UANUAI. or n> PHT8I0L0GT m MAK; 

tfhm OnraaiMiHo. By P. llntK. Tta^ 
kl«l ftua tin PncKb. «uh NoU^ In 1 
Twxt. la Viinoi. 
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Tm PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By W. P. 
Dewees, M. D. Adjunct ProfeflBor of Mid- 
wifery, in the University of Pennaylvania, 
2 Vols. Sm 

" Wv havn no hroilation in mrommftnding it at deci- 
d<idly one of tin* bf«t iiy«tems uf medicine extant. Tlie 
tenor nf tlip work in geiiorni roflects the hiehifHl honor on 
Dr. HfM-e*-*'!! talcnu. industry, and capacity for the exe- 
cution of the anlnoiia ta<ik which he had undertaken. It 
u iinf* iif the most able ami Mti^fariory works which moil- 
ern tiniea lia\-e proiliicvti. and will he a atandard autliori- 
ty."— /.MitfN Med. and Surg. Journal, Jtug. 1830. 

DEWEES o.f TiiE DISEASES or CHIL- 

DREN. 4th ed. In Svo. 

The object* of this work aro. Ist, to tench thoae who 
have the charge of children, cither as }Mirent or cuar- 
dian, the moAt approved met hods of scouring and im- 
pnivirig their ph>'*ical power*. Thia ih attempted by 
pointing out the duties which the {lorent or the guar* 
dian owes for thia purpose, to thia intereating. but 
ht-Iplett cIoM of beingn. and the manner by which 
their dutiea ahall be fulfilled. And 2d, to render 
available a long experience to the*e objecta of our 
allection when they oecome diseaFed. In attempting 
tbia, the author boa avoided aa much aa pomible. 
** technicality ;" and has given, if he does not flatter 
himaelf too much, to each di»casc of which he treats, 
ilfl appropriate and dcnigiinting characters, with a 
fidelity thot will prevent niiy two bcuig confounded 
together, with the Iwst nuNJe of treating them, thnt 
either his own experience ur that of others haa sug- 
gested. 

DEWEES ON THE DISEASES OF FEMALEa 
3d edition, with Additions. In 8va 

A COMPENDIOUS SYSTEM OF MTIX 
WIFBRY ; chietly designed to facilitate the 
Inquiries of those who may be pursuing this 
Branch of Study. In Svo. with 13 Plates. 5tli 
edition, corrected and enlarged. By W. P. 
Dewees, M. I). 

The elements OF THERAPEUTICS 
A.ND MATERIA MEDICA. By N. Chap- 
man. M. I). 2 voU 8vo. 5th edition, cor- 
rected and revised. 

MANUAL OF PATHOLOGY: containing 
the Symptoms, Din«rnosis, and Morbid Char- 
acter of Difscases, &c. By L. Martinet. 
Translated, with Notes and Additions, by 
Jones Qvain. Second American Edition, 
l^mo. 

** Wf Rtronelr mrointncnd M. Mnrtinct'j Manual to thn 
prnfcninn, and vs|rrinlly to jituilfniK; if the latter wi»h 
til Htiiily (lisraMM to niiviintaL'*-. tlii-y mIiimiIiI always have 
it at lianri, bolli wIkmi at I hi* lM-fl:<i('ie (if tlie (latie'nt, and 
when iiiakiii|{ piii>l innrtciii <'xniiiiiiatioiiii." — JImeriean 
Journal of Ike Medical Srienrrit, AV. /. 

CLINICAL ILLUSTRATIONS op FEVER, 
comprising a Report of the Cases treated at 
the Tendon Fever HospitMl in ll^^^r^iS), by 
Alexander Tweedie, M. I)., Member of the 
Royal Collegie of Physicians of London, &c 
1 vol. 6va 

" III ahnrt. tho prefi^nt work, conriM. unontentatloua 
as il i«, wniild have leil us tu think that Dr. Twi>edie waa 
a man of cl**ar jmlirment. iinfi'iterMl by attarhnient to 
any (kfhionabk hypothesis, tiiat bn was an enenretie but 
Judkioiia practitioner, and that, if bo did not dazzle bia 
reader* with th<- brilliancy of tbeorelical speculations, be 
MTOfild command their asaant to the aolidity of bis didae- 
th pneepiB.'*-^Med. CUr. JammmL 



The ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, akd DIS- 
EASES OF the teeth. By Thomas Bell, 
F.R.S., F.L.a Sic, In 1 vol dva With Plates. 

" Mr. Bell has evidently endeavored to construct a 
work of refon'nre fur the practitioner, and a text-book 
for the student, contsininf a 'plain and practical digttl 
of the inforniaiion at present po«)«nefi on tho subject, 
and results of the author's own iiivestirations and expe- 
rience.' "•••'■ We muHt now take leave of Mr Bell, 
whose w^ork we have no doubt will become a clasf-book 
on tlie important subject of dental turirery." — JIEeitic*-Gfta- 
rurgicat Reriew. 

MVe have no hesitation in pronoancinc it to be the 
best treatise in the Knglish laneuage."— AivrtA dfsMrirca 
Medical and Surgical Journal, Mia. 19. 

AMERICAN DISPENSATORY. Ninth 
Edition, improved and greatlv enlarged. By 
John Redman Coxe, M. D. Profeevor of Ma- 
teria Medica and Pharmacy in the Unire^ 
sity of PcnnsylvaniiL In I voL 8vo. 

\* This new edition haa been arrmnged with ape* 
cial referenre to the recent Phnnnacopcriaa. puhlufaed 
in Philadelphia and New- York. 

ELLIS' MEDICAL FORMULARY. The 
Medical Formulary, being a collection of 
prescriptions derived fVom tlie writings and 
pmctice of many of the most eminent Phy- 
sicians in America and Europe. By Berjawii 
Elus, M. D. 3d. edition. With Additiona 

" Wti would i'iipi>rially reroinmend it tn our brelhrea ia 
diftunt pano of ihi' country. uIhim iii8ulate«t HtuatioM 
may pn^vent tiKiui fVoni having acnss to the many autha> 
ritieK whirli have iH'i-n ronsnlttni in arrangiiiK the oiatfr 
rials fur this work."— PAi/. Med. and Pk^s.JourmaL 

MANUAL OF MATERIA MEDICA axb 
PHARMACY. By II. M. Edwards, M.a 
and P. Vavanseur, M. I), comprising a coih 
ci^e Description of the Articles used in 
Medicine; their Phyi<ical and Chemical 
Properties ; the Botanical Characters of the 
Medicinal Plants; the Formulie for the Prin- 
cipal Officinal Preparations of the American, 
Parisian, Dtihlin, &c. Pharmacopceias ; with 
Observations on tlie proper Mode of combiD- 
ing and administering Remedioa Tna» 
lated fh>m the French, with numerous Ad- 
ditions and Corrections, and adapted to tlv 
Practice of Medicine and to the Art of Pfaa^ 
macv in the United States. By Joseph Too- 
No, M. D. Member of the Phifadelphia Med- 
ical Society, ond E. Durand, Member of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 

"It containR all the pharmaceutical inforination 

the physician can de^ire, and in addition, a larger masarf 
infoniiaiion. in relation to the propertiea, Ac. or Ibe dU- 
ferent articles and preparations employed in mediciat, 
than any of the dispensatories, and wo think will enliraly 
supersede all tliem publications in the library of ibejiAf- 
sieian." — Jim. Jeum. of the Medical Stiencet. 

ME.MOIR O.N THE TREATMENT of VENR 
REAL DISEASES wmioirr MERCURY, 
employed at the Military Hospital of the 
Val-de-Grace. Translated from the T^nid 
of H. M. J. Desrtielles, M. D. dec To which 
are added. Observations by G. J. GhitlirN^ 
Esq. and various documents, showing tiM 
results of tliis Mode of Treatment, in Gmt 
Britain, France, Germaoy, and America 
1 vol. 8va 
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The want of a comprehensive work on subjects connected with 
Practical Medicine includin£[ Pathology and Pathological Anat- 
OMY, is one which has long existed in this country. The Medical 
Dictionaries heretofore published, and the Systems of Medicine in 
the hands of the student, may be said, without invidiousness, to 
fall very far short of presenting the English reader with such a 
compendious survey of the actual state of British and Foreign 
Medicine as is absolutely required by him. Some of them are too 
limited and too superficial in their character ; others are too volu- 
minous, too intricate in their arrangement, and too indiscriminate 
in their contents; and all are open to the serious objection of fail- 
ing to represent the improvements and discoveries by w Iiich the 
scientific labors of the members of the medical profession, in vari- 
ous parts of the world, have been rewarded since the commence- 
ment of the present century. 

It is the object of the Ctclopjedia op Practical Medicine to 
supply these deficiencies, and to meet the acknowledged wants of 
the medical reader. Such ample arrangements have been made 
for effecting these important objects, as enable the Editors to lay 
before the public the nature and plan of a publication in which 
they have endeavored, by dividing the labor of a work including 
subjects of great diversity, and all of practical importance ; by 
combining tiic valuable exertions of several contributors already 
known to the medical pubHc; by excluding mere technical and 
verbal explanations, and all superfluous matter ; and by avoiding 
multiplied and injudicious divisions; to furnish a book which will 
be comprehensive without diffuseness, and contain an account of 
whatever appertains to practical medicine, unembarrassed by dis- 
quisitions and subjects extraneous to it. 

In pursuance .of this design, every thing connected with what is 
commonly en lie. 1 the Practice op PnYsrc will be fully and clearlv 
explained. Th<3 subject of Pathology will occupy particular at- 
tention, and ample information will be given with relation to Pa- 
thological Anatomy. 

Although the excellent works already published on the subjects 
of jMatkria Mkdica and Medical Jurisprudence can be so readily 
and advantageously consulted, as to make the details of those 
branches of science uncalled for in the Cyclopaedia, it belongs to 
the proposed plan to comprise such general notices of the applica- 
tion and use of medicinal substances as may be conveyed in a 
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general account of eacli class inlo which they have been divided, 
as of Tomrfl, Narcotics, Am:.; iind to inipftrt, under a few heads, 
as ToxicoLociv, StispESDED Akimatiok, &c. sucb information con- 
nected with Medical Jurisprudence as is more strictly practical in 
its character. 

Ii is uhnost unnecessary to say tliat a vork of thiii description 
will fomi a rjBRABY of Practical Mkdicinb, and constitute a most 
deiiirahle hook of reference for the uE.MutAt, raAcriTiosKB, whose 
numeroua avocations, and whose want of access to books, ufTord 
him little time and opportunity for the peniiial of many ori{,'iDal 
workf, and who i* often unubic to obtain the precise information 
wbicli ho requires at the exact time when hu i» in greatest need of it. 

The Sri'DF.jtT op Medicine, who is attending lectures, will, also, 
by means of this work, he enabled, whatever order the lecturer 
may follow, to refer, without difficulty, to each subject treated of 
in the lectures of his teacher; and it ia presuniod that l-,ec(urers 
on Medicine will see the advantage of rccooimcnding to their 
pupils a M'ork of hi^^hly respectable character, the coinpO!*itioD of 
origiDal writers, and which, it is hoped, will neither disappoint the 
advanced student by its brevity and jnconipictcness, nor perplex 
those commencing their studies by an artificial arrangement. 

But, whiNt the Editors have felt it to be their duty to prepare a 
aafe and nseful book of rcfarenec and text-book, it would be doing 
injustice to those by whose co-operation tbey have b«'en honored, 
not to avow that they have also Iwpn ambitions to render the 
work acceptable and interesting to readers who hnvo leijiure and 
ioclination to study what may bo termed the PinLosopiir of Meni- 
aifs: whatever i» truly philosophical in medicine being also useful, 
although the application of the science to the art requires much re- 
flection and sound judgment. — For the a^isislanreof those who desire 
to pumue a regular course of medical reading, ample directions 
will be giTcn when the work is completed; and for those who may 
be anoous io prosecute any particular subject to a greater extent 
than the limits of the Cyclopredia ponnit, a list will be given, in an 
Appendix, of tlic twst works relating to each. 

Tlie means of accomplishing an undertaking of the importkDC* 
of which the Editors are fully sensible, will, doubtless, (>c apprt- 
ciaied after an inspection of the list of contributors who hare 
already promis*^ their co-operation. It is, of course, desirable 
that a work of this kind should be charactprized by unify of de- 
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sign, but, at the same time, as each author will, generally s 
ing, contribute his kno^vledge and his opinions on the sul 
which have occupied his chief attention, the superiority o 
whole performance to any thing which the mere labor of con 
tion could accomplish will be unquestionable. To each impc 
article the name of the author will be appended. 

The acknowledged want of such a publication, already al 
to, and the extensive encouragement which Dictionaries of a 
greater extent have met with in France and Germany, altl 
some of them are very unequal as regards the value of difl 
parts, and encumbered with much that is absolutely useless, i 
sufficient reason to hope for the success of a work in which 
is valuable will, as much as possible, be separated from wl 
merely calculated to distract the attention, and to frustrat' 
inquiry, of those who study the science of medicine with a 
of regulating and improving its practice. 

In order to insure this success, it is the desire, and will bi 
endeavor, of the Editors to make the Cyclopaedia of Prac: 
Medicine not only obviously useful to those for whom it is ' 
immediately intended, but so creditable to British Medical Sc 
as to deserve and to obtain the patronage of all classes o 
Medical Profession. 
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In the American edition, all interesting details on the sul 
of Materia Medica and Medical Jurisprudence, omitted ii 
original, will be supplied. — Much new matter in relation to A 
CAN Surgery and Medical Practice will be introduced ; an 
this ample materials have been promised. — Full explanation 
be given of all medical terms, especially those which nioderi 
coveries have introduced into the nomenclature of the science 
without a knowledge of which, many of the works of the pr 
day are almost unintelligible. — At the termination of each a 
the most copious references will be given to the best write: 
the subject, so as to enable the student who desires it, to p 
his investigations with the least trouble and the greatest a< 
tage. — Finally, the whole work will be carefully revised, and 
additions made as may tend to increase its value, and to renc 
what it is desired it should be — A complete Library of the Me 
Sciences. 
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